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ADVEltTISElteM. 



A. Sbconh Edixxon <»f, the foHowing Woth 
having baen demanded by the BookselJier% the 
AiU;hor Imimwl^ himself of the opppilnuulgir 
to correct many v^h^ maoQuraoiea^; to ad4r 
some general reflections, and to alter materially 
those parts of it which were most hastily pre- 
pared for the press, particularly the Journal in 
the Second Volume, by retrenchmg a number of 
particulars of partial interest, and substituting 
more general observations on the state of the 
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country, supplied by his own recollection and 
that of his fellow-travellers. 

He has only fiuther to repeat here, what he 
stated in the Advertisement to the first Edition, 
that the whole materials of the Publication were 
coUiected in France, partly by himself, during 
a residence which t^ ^stfA^QJ^ H^ ^health had 
made adviseable in ftovence, ani partly by 
some fiiends who had preceded him in their 
visit to France, and were at Paris during the 
time when it was first occupied by the Allied 
Armies ;— and that he has submitted it to the 
world, merely in the hope of adding somewhat 
to the general stock of information regarding 
the situation, charaict^r, arid prospects of the 
T^nch pebjile, which it is sof desirably that the 
Ehglij^h Public should possess. 
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CHAPTER L 



JOUKNEY TO PARIS. 



W^E passed through Kent in our way to France,, 
on Sunday the first of May 1814. This day's 
journey was very delightful. The whole scenery 
around us, — the richness of the fields and woods, 
then beginning to assume the first coloi^sof 
spring ; the extent and excellence of the culti- 
vation; the thriving condition of the towns^ 
and the smiling aspect of the neat and dean vil- 
lages through which we passed; the luxuriant, 
bloom of the firuit-trees surrounding them ; the 
number of beauti&l viUas adapted to the ac- 
commodation of the middle ranks of so^ety , 
the crowds of well-dressed peasantry going to 
and returning from church; the frank and 
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cheerful countenances of the men, and beauty 
of the women — all presented a most pleasing 
spectacle. If we had not proj^osed to cross the 
channel, we should have compared all that we 
now saw with our recollections of Scotland ; and 
the feeling of the difference, although it might 
have increased our admiration, would perhaps 
have made us less willing to acknowledge it. 
But when we were surveying England with a 
view to a comparison with France, the diffe- 
renoe of its individual provinces was overlooked; 
— ^we took a pride in the apparent happiness 
and comfort of a people, of whom we knew 
nothing more, than that they were our country- 
men ; and we rejoiced, th^t the last impression 
left on our minds by the sight of our own coun- 
try, was one which we already anticipated that 
no other could efface. 

' Our passage to Calais was renda-ed very in- 
teresting, by the number of Frenchmen who 
accompanied us. Some of these were emigrants,' 
who had spent the best part of their lives in 
exile ; the greater part were prisoners of various 
ranks, who had been taken at different periods 
of the war. There was evidently the great- 
est diversity of character, of prospects, erf pre- 
vious habits, and of political and moi^ senti- 
ments among these men ; the only bond that 
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eonnected ihem was, the love of their cottimon 
country ; and at a moment for which they had 
been so long aod anxiously looking, this was 
sufficient to repress all jealousy and discord, 
and to unite them cordially and sincerely in the 
sentiment which was expressed, with true French 
enthusiasm, by one of the party, as we left 
the harbour of Dover, — ** Voila notre chere 
" France, — ^A present nous sommes tons amis !" 

As we proceeded, the expresi^n of their 
emotions, m words, looks, and gestures, was 
sometimes extremely pleasing, at other times 
irresistibly ludicrous, but always characteristic 
of a people whose natural ifeelings are quick and 
lively, and who have no idea of there being 
any dignity or manliness in repressing or con- 
cealing them. When the boat approached the 
French shore, a fine young officer, who had 
been one of the most amusing of our compa- 
nions, leapt from the prow, and taking up a 
handful of saiid, kissed it with an expression of 
ardent feeling and entJiusiastic joy, which it was 
delightful to observe. 

It is only on occasions of this kind, that the 
whdie strength of the feeling of patriotism is 
made known. In the ordinary routine of dvil 
life, this feeling is seldom awakened* In the 
moments of national enthusiasm and exultation, 
a2 
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it is o^n mingled with others. But in witness- 
ing the emotions of the Frendi exiles and cap- 
tives, on returning to their wasted and dis- 
honoured country, we discerned the full force of 
those moral ties, by which, even in the most 
af&icting circumstances of national humiliation 
and disaster, the hearts of men are bound to the 
land of their fethers. 

We landed, on the evening of the 2d, about 
three miles from Calais, and walked into the 
town. The appearance of the country about 
Calais does not differ materially from that in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Dover, which is 
much less fertile than the greater part of Kent ; 
but the cottages are decidedly inferior to the 
English. The first peculiarity that struck us 
was the grotesque appearance of the DouanierSy 
who came to examine us on the coast; and 
when we had passed through the numerous 
guards, and been examined at the guard* 
houses, previously to our admission into the 
town, the gates of which had been shut, we 
had already observed, what subsequent obser- 
vation confirmed, that the air and manner which 
we call military are in very little estimation . 
among the French soldiers. The general ap- 
pearance of the French soldiery cannot be better 
described than it has been by Mr Scott : " They 
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^seemed rather the fragments of broken-op 
*' gangs, than the remains of a fiiroe that had 
^ been steady,, controlled, and lawful" They 
have almost uniformly, offioersand moi, much 
expression of intelligence, and often of fero- 
city, in their countenances, and much activity 
in their movements ; but there are few of 
them whom an Englishman, judging from his 
recollection of EngUsh soldiers, would recognise 
to belong to a regular army. 

The lower orders of inhabitants in Calais hailed 
the arrival of the English strangers with much 
pleastu:^, kmdly proclaiming, however, the in- 
terested motives of their joy. A number of 
blackguard-looking men gathered round us, re- 
commending their own services, and difierent 
hotels, with much vehemence, and violent alter- 
caticms among themselves ; and troops of chil- 
dren foUowed, crying, ** Vivent les Anglois — 
** Give me one sous." In our subsequent tra* 
vels, we were often much amused by the im- 
portunities of the children, who seem to beg, in 
many places, without being in want, and are 
very ingenious in recommending themselves 
to travellers ; crying first, Vive le R<m ; if that 
does not succeed, Vive TEmpereur ; that failing, 
Vive le Roi d* Angleterre ; and professing loyalty 

A3 
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to all the isavemgns of Europe^ rather than give 
up the hopes of a :^oi^^. 

Having reached the principal inn, we found 
that all the places in the diligence fyt Paris were 
taken for the ten following days. By this 
time, in consequence of the communicaticm with 
France being opened, sevwal newi coaches had 
been established between Londoni and Dover* 
but no such measure had been thou^t of on the 
road between Calais and Paris, ' There was no 
want of horses, as we afterwards found, belong- 
ing to the inns on the roads^ but this seemed to 
indicate strongly want of ready raexney among 
the innkeepers. However, there were at Calais 
a number of *' voitures" of different kinds^ whidi 
had been little used for sev«al years; one of 
wlxich we hired ftom a " magfu^ des chaises,'' 
^hicli reminded us of the Sentimental Joufrney^ 
and set out at noon on the 3d; for Paris, accom* 
panied by a French officer who had been a pri- 
soner in Scotland, and to whose kindness and 
attentions we were much indebted. 

We were much struck with the appearance 
of poverty and antiquity about Calais, which 
afford^ a perfect contrast to the Kentish towns; 
and all the eountry towns, through which we 
afterwards pa^ed in» France, presented the same 
general character. The houses were larger 
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ihan those of most Engfidi ooittitiy towns, 
but tiiey were aU old ; in few places out of ro- 
pair, but nowheve newly fauflt, or even newly 
embellished. Thete weie no newly painted 
houses, windows, canriages, caits^ or even signr^ 
'ports: the fimntuie, and all tiie interior ar- 
ningeinents of theinns, weije madk infimor to 
thCttei wa iMd- left; their extemid s^peaiance 
stately and old-fa^oned ; the horses in the car- 
riages wene d^paiisoned with white leather, 
and harnessed with ropes; tlie men who har- 
nessed thead w^ere i^ mewi appearance,* and went 
lAout tiieir Work as if they had many other 
kinds of work 4t> do. ' Thtee were few carts, and 
hardly ao^'^ioiin^wheeled camagcfs ta be seen in 
tiile stneete ; and it was obvious that the internal 
eommunkations of this part of the eoiuitry were 
very limited. > Tbeire appeared to be few houses 
fitted for dieT residetiee of^ persons of moderate 
incomes, and^ hardly imy villas about the town 
to which they^ might retire after giving up busi- 
ness. All: the kxwer ranks of 'people^ besides 
being mudh tltronie looking than the English, 
were miieh more coinety clothed, and Ihey 
seem^ utterly indiflferent ai»ut the apipearance 
(^ their dre«6L; Very few of Ihe men wore beaver 
hats^ and^hardfy two had escaotly the same kind 
of covering for .their heads. . 
a4 
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The dr^s oi. the womea qf better ocnditiMt 
particularly^ tldbr .high*crowned bonnets, rnidthe 
ruffs about their Aecksi put us in mind of the 
pictures of oid £n^sh &«hions. The. lower 
people appeared to b^ur a much stronger resem- 
blance to some of the Highland dans, and to the 
Welch, than to any other inhabitants of Britain. 

On the road betwe^a Calais and Boulogne, 
we began to perceive the peculiarities of the 
husbandry of this part of Fia|ice. These are 
just what were d^sc^bed by Arthur Young-; 
and although it is possible, as the natives imiw 
formly affirm, that the agriculture has improved 
since the revolution, this in^prownumt must ht 
in the details of the operationsr aad in the ex^ 
tent <^ land imder ^^Qlage, not in the pmoiples 
of the art. The moat ; strikioig ta^the «ye of a 
strao^r are the^waittof eitdoSures,^the want of 
pasture lands and af greexi eibps, and the coiise* 
quent number of bare fidUows, on many o£ which 
a few sheep and long-legged lean hogs are 
turned out to pick iipa miseralde subsistence. 
The commbn nHatdoii appeam to be a three 
year's one; fallow, wbeftt, jani^i oats or barley. 
On thi$^part.of the rdad^ tii0 grimnd is>almost 
all uisidecr tillage, Imt^ the sdi is poor ; thete is 
very littib wood, and the general appearance of 
the country is tbereforfevety bleak Inthe im. 
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mediate neighbourhood of Boulogne^ it ifii better 
.clothed^ and varied by some pasture fields and 
.gaide&s. The ploughs go with wheels. They 
are dmwn by only two horses^ but are dumsily 
made^ and evidently inferior to the Sootdi 
l^oughs. They, as well as t^e carts, are made 
gener^y of green unpeeled wood, like those in 
tiie Scotch Highlands, and are never painted. 
This absence of aU attempt to give an au* of 
neatness or smartness to any part of their pro* 
perty — ^this indifference as to its appearance, is 
a striking characteristic of the Frmch people 
over a great part of the country. 

It is likewise seen, as before obswved, in die 
dress of the lower otder^ ; but here it is often 
ccxnbined with a fantastic and ludicrous display 
of finery. An Eng^h didiy^maid or chamber*^ 
maid, ploughman ot groMfi, shop-keeper or me- 
chanic, has each a dress consistent in its parts, 
and adapted to the situation and emplo3rment of 
the wearer. But a country girl in France, whose 
bedgown and petticoat are of the coarsest mate, 
rials, and scantiest dimensicms, has a pair of long 
dangling ear-rings, worth fix>m 30 to 40 francs. 
A carter wears an opera hat, and a ballad-singer 
struts about in long military boots ; and a black- 
smithy whose features are obscured by the smoke 
and dirt which have hem gathering on them for 
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weeks, and whose clothes hang about him m 
tatters, has his Imir newly fHzasled and powdeiT- 
edv and his long queue plttted on each side^ 
all down his back, with the most scrupulbus 
nicety. 

Akin to this shew of finery in some parts of 
their dress, utterly inconsistent with the other 
parts of it, and with their general condition,' is 
the disposition of the lower orders in Fna>ce!» 
even in their intercourse with one another, to 
ape the manners of their superiors. " An En- 
'* glish peasant," as Mr Scott has well r^marl^^ 
« appears to spurn courtesy 6t)m him, in a bit* 
*♦ ter sense of its inappUcabihty to his conditicni." 
This feeling is unknown in France. A French 
soldier handis his ** Men aim^" into a restaifra^ 
teur's of the lowest order, and supplies h«r with 
fmits and wine, with the grace and foppery of A 
Parisian " petit maitre," and with the gravity of 
k *f philosophe." — " Madame," says a scavrnger 
in the streets of Paris, laying his hand on his 
heart, and making a low bow to an old woman 
cleaning shoes at the door of an inn, ** J'espere 
*• que vous vous ported tien.*'— ^" Monsieur," 
she replies, dropping a curtsey with an air of 
gratitude and prcrfbund respect, ^* Votis me^fakes 
** d'honneur ;* je me potte a mfervdllef." 

This peailiarity of manner in the lower or- 
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ders, will generally, it is believed, be found con- 
nected with their real degradation and insigni- 
ficance in the eyes of their superiors. It is pre- 
cisdy because they are not accustomed to look 
with respect to those of their own condition, and 
because their condition is not respected by others, 
that they imitate the higher ranks. An En- 
^sh coachman or stable-boy is taught to be^ 
liieve, that a, certain demeanour befits his situa- 
tion ; and he will certainly expose himself to 
more sneers and animadversions, by assuming 
the manners o£ the rank next above him in so. 
eiety, than the highest peer of the realm will 
1^ assuming his. But Frenchmen of the same 
rank are fain to aeek that respectability from 
maniaer, whidi h denied to the lowness of their 
condition, and the vulgarity of their occupation ; 
and they therefore assume the manner which is 
associated in their minds^ and in tilie minds of 
their observers, with situations acknowledged to 
be respectable. * 

It is also to be observed, that the power of 
ridicule, which has so much influence in the for- 
mation of manner, is much less in France than 
in England. The French have probably more 
relish far true wit than any other people ; but 
their perception of humour is certailily not near- 
ly so strong as that of our countrymen. Theif 
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ridicule is seldom excited by the awkward at- 
tempts of a stranger to speak their Imiguage, and 
as seldom by the inoonsistendes which appear 
to us ludicrous in the dress and behaviour of 
their countrymen. 

These causes, operating gradually for a length 
of time, have probably produced that remark- 
Able politeness of manners which is so jdeasmg 
to a stranger, in a number of the lower oiders in 
France, and which appears so singular at the 
present time, as revolutionary ideas, military 
habits, and the example of a ndlitary oourt, have 
given a degree of roughness, and even ferocity, 
to the manners of many of the higher orders of 
Frenchmen, with which it forms a curious con- 
trast. It is, however, in its relation to English- 
men at least, a fawning, cringing, interested 
politeness ; less truly respectable than the ob- 
liging civility of the common people in Eng- 
land, and in substance, if not in appearance, 
still farther removed from the frank, indepen- 
dent, disinterested courtesy of the Scottish High- 
landers. 

Our entry into Boulogne was connected with 
several striking circumstances. To an English* 
man, who, for many years, had heard of the 
mighty preparations which were made by the 
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French in the port of Boulogne for the inva- 
sion of this country, the first view of this town 
could not but be peculiarly interesting. We 
accordingly got out of our voiture as quickly as 
possible, and walked straight to the harbour. 
Here the first objects that presented themselves 
were, on one side, the last remains of the grand 
flotilla, consisting of a few hulks, dismantled and 
rotting in the harbour ; on the other side, the 
Prussian soldiers drawn up in regiments on the 
beach. Nothing could have recalled to our minds 
more strongly the strength of that power which 
our country had so long opposed, nor the mag- 
nificent result which had at length attended her 
exertions. The forces destined for the invasion, 
and which were denominated by anticipation 
the army of England, had been encamped around 
the town. The characteristic arrogance — the 
undoubting anticipation of victory — the utter 
thoughtlessness — ^the unsinking vivacity of the 
French soldiery, were then at the highest pitch. 
Some little idea of the gay and light-hearted 
sentiments with which they contemplated the 
invasion of England, may be formed from the 
following song, which was sung to us with un- 
rivalled spirit and gesticulation, as we came in 
sight of Boulogne, by our fellow-traveller, who 
had himself ser\^ed in the army pf England, and 
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who informed us it was then commonly sung 
in the ranks. 

SONG. 

Francais ! le bal va se r^ouvrir, 
£t Yous aimez la danse, 
L' AUemande yient de finir, 
JVIais PAnglaise commence. 

D'y figmrer tous nous Francals 
Seront parbleu bien aises. 
Car s'ils n^aiment pas les Anglais, 
lis' aiment les Anglaises. 

D'abord par le pas de Calais 
II faut entrer en danse, 
Le son des instrumens Francals 
Marquera la cadence ^ 

£t comme les Anglais ne scauroient 
Que danser les Anglaises, 
Bonaparte leur montrera 
Les figures Francaises. 

Allons mes amis de grand rand, 
£n avanty face a face, 
Francais le bas, restez d'a plomb. 
Anglais changez les places. 

Vous Monsieur Pitt vous balancez, 
Formez la cbaine Anglaise, 
Pas de cote — croisez — chassez — 
C^est la danse Francaise I 
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The humour of this song depends on the hap* 
Py application of the names of the French dances, 
and the terms employed in them, to the sub* 
jeets on which it is written, the conclusion of 
the German campaigns, and the meditated in- 
vasion of England. 

The Prussians who were quartered at Bou- 
logne, and all the adjdning towns and villages, 
belonged to the corps of General Von York, 
Most of the infantry regiments were composed 
in part of young recruits, but the old soldiers^ 
and all the cavalry, had a truly military appear- 
ance ; and their swarthy weather-beaten coun- 
tenances, their coarse and patched, but strong 
and serviceable dresses and accoutrements, the 
faded embroidery of their uniforms, and the in- 
signia of orders of merit with which almost all 
the officers, and many of the men, were deco- 
rated, bore ample testimony to their participa- 
tion in the labours and the honours of the cele- 
brated army of Silesia, 

Some of them who spoke Frendi, wlien we- 
enquired where they had been, told us, in a tone 
of exultation, rather than of arrogance, tliat they 
had entered Pari*—" le sabre a la main." 

The appearance of the country is consider- 
ably better, in Picardy than in Artois, but the 
general features do not materially vary until you 
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reach the CHse. The peasanfay seem io Kve 
chiefly in villages, through which the roid pass* 
es, and the cottages composing whkh resemble 
those of Scotland more than of England. They 
are generally built in rows ; many of them are 
white- washed, but they are very dirty, and have 
generally no gardens attached to them ; and a 
great number of the inhabitants seem oppressed 
with poverty to a degree unknown in any part 
of Britain. The old and infirm m^i and women 
who assembled round oiu* carriage, when it stop- 
ped in any of these villages, to ask for alms, ap- 
peared in the most abject conditicm ; and so far 
from observing, as one English traveller has. 
done, that there are few beggars in France, it 
appeared to us that there are &w inhabitants of 
many of these country villages who are ashamed 
to beg. 

To this unfavourable account of the aspect of 
this part of France, there are, however, excep* 
tions : We were struck with the beauty of the' 
'Village of Nouvion, between Montreuiland Abb^ 
ville, which resembles strongly the villages in 
the finest coimties of England : The houses here 
have all gardens surrounding them, which are 
the property of the villagers. In the neighbour- 
hood of Abbeville, and of Beauvais, there are 
^so some neat villages ; and the country around 
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these towns is ridi, and well eultivated^ and 
beautifully diversified with woods and vine- 
yards; and, in general, in advancing southwards^ 
the country, though still uninclosed, appears 
more fertile and better clothed. Many of the 
villages are surrounded with oKhards, and long 
rows of firuit-trees extend &om some of them for 
miles together along the sides of the roads ; long 
regular rows of elms and Lombardy po{dars are 
also very common, particularly on the rood sides ; 
and, in some pkces, chateaux are to be seen, the 
situation of which is generally delightful ; but 
most of them are uninhabited, or inhabited by 
pow peopk, who do not keep them in repair; and 
their deserted appeanmoe contributes even mote 
than the straight avenues of trees, and gardens 
laid out in the Dutch taste, which surround them^ 
to confirm the impression of a/ntiquity whidh is 
made on the mind of an Englishman, by almost 
aK that he sees in traveling through France. 

The roads in this, as in many other parts of 
the country, are paved in the middle, straight, 
and very broad, and qipear adapted to a mudb 
more extensive intercourse than now exists be- 
tween the dif&rent provinces. 

The country on the b^iaks of the Oise, (which 
we crossed at Beaumont), and fix)m thence to 
Paris, is one of the finest parts of France. The 
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rdadpasses»almcMstthewKoleway,throughamaje$« 
tic avenue of elm trees : Instead of the continual 
recurrence of com fields and fallows, the eye is 
here occasionally relieved by the intervention <rf 
fields of lucerne and saintfoin, orchards and vine* 
yards; the country is rich, well clothed with 
wood, and varied with rising grounds, and stud- 
ded with diateaux ; there are more carriages on 
the roads and bustle in the inns, and your ap- 
proach to the capital is very obvious. Yet there 
are strong marks of poverty in the villages, 
which contain no houses adapted to the accommo^ 
dation of the middling ranks of society ; the soil 
is richer, but the implements of agriculture, and 
the system of husbandry, are very little better 
than in Picardy : the cultivation, every where 
tolerable, is npwhere excellent; there are no 
new fiton-houses or fisurm-steadings ; no signs of 
recent agricultural improvements ; and the dia* 
teaux, in general, still be«r the aspect of deser- 
tion and decay. 

This last peculiarity of French scenery is 
chiefly owing to the great subdivision of pro* 
perty which has taken place in consequence of 
the confiiscation of church lands, and properties 
of the noblesse and emigrants, and of the subse« 
quent sale of the national domains, at very low 
or even nominal prices, to the lower orders of 
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the peasantry. To such a degree has this subdi-* 
vision extended, that in many parts of France 
there is no proprietor of land who does not labour 
with his own hands in the cultivation of his pro- 
perty. The influence of this state of property 
on the prosperity of France, and the giudiial 
changes which it will undergo in the course of 
time, will form an interesting study for the poli- 
tical economist ; but in the mean time, it will 
almost prevent the possibility of collecting ah 
adequate number of mdependent and enlighten- 
ed men to represent the landed interest of France 
in any system of national representation. 

In travelling from Calais to Paris, we did not 
observe so great a want of men in the fields and 
villages as we had been led to expect. The men 
whom we saw, however, were almost all above 
the age of the conscription. In several places 
we saw women holding the plough ; but in ge- ' 
neral, the proportion of women to men employ- 
ed in the fields, appeared hardly greater than 
may be seen during most of the operations of 
husbandry in the best cultivated districts of 
Scotland. On inquiry among the peasants, we 
found the conscription, and the whole of Bona- 
parte's system of government, held in much ab- 
horrence, particularly among the women ; yet 
they did not appear to feel it so deeply as we 

B ST 
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h^tanticipate^; and of him, i^dividuaU^^ thejr 
were mope disposed to speajk in terms of ridicsule 
than of indignation. " II a paj^ti pour Tile d'JKtb^ 
(said they) — ^bon voyage !" It was obyious that 
public afiairs, even in those eritiea} momepits^ 
occupied much less of their jatte^tion thw of 
persons of the same j^mk in Eng]liaiid: their 
spirits are much less easily depi^^ed ; ^nd it was 
easy to see that their domesitic oJ^efi^iGm are ]$m 
powerful. The men sfeew^ much jie^ousy of 
the allied troops : said they were superior (to the 
French only in numbers ; and often rep^ated^ th»t 
one French soldier was equal to two Ruissians, 

Although the old men and women whom we 
saw in the villages were generially in the most 
abject condition, yet the labourers employed in 
the fields appeared nearly as well dressed as the 
corresponding class in England ; their wdges 
were stated to be, over most of the country, from 
one franc to 25 sous a-4ay, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Paris, to be as high as two, or 
even three francs. In some places^ we saw them 
dining on bread, pork, and cyder ; but the scarci- 
ty of live stock was such, that it was impossible 
to supppose that they usually enjoyed so good 
a fare. The interior of the cottages appear^, 
generally, to be ill furnished. 

Every village and town through which we 
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^jBOeed tet\<rem Bdulogne and' Paris cantained" 
^ ttftftnfber of t^e difiied troops; At Beanvais, a^ 
1k5Wfi remairk^ie for Ms singular appearance, 
bmng £dmdst en^ely btiilD of wood, and likewise 
fbi« t^ Ibamty of hs cathedrat the choir of which' 
'n t^\umeA t&^ fifieist ik France, we were first 
grafifled with^ the sdght of some hilndreds of 
Russians, \i€3me and foiof, under arms. These 
t^ft)d)M» were of thefbiebt description, and belong* 
#iJ tothe 4A>rpis of tito cefebrated Wigtenfeteim 

We ewfifuii^d <rf many of the lower people, in 
fki^ towns and tittagei^ throu^ which We passed, 
ebd^tti^^ tivs <Kmdk!K;t) of the allied tr(wp9 in^ 
Aii^ir ^ai:ters» andf the answers Were aimost utti- 
fc«ftljp^ott»thii'm0ni " Hs se cdmpwtent bien ;*' 
(l^qi»$n<d^ w^^l^e addition', "^ maii^ ils mangent 
wm^it d6S d&il^ies^ :'')«^^nd fh>m the Women, 
'' Bsr ^ne l»nsi eafias/' We had- t«ry frequent 
opportunities of remarkingthetnithof the o6ser- 
vation, that " women have less bitterness against 
the enemies of their country than men." The 
Parisian ladies adopted fashions from the uni- 
forms of almost all the allied troops whom they 
saw in Paris ; many of them were exceedingly 
anxious for opportunities of seeing the Emperor 
of Russia, and the most distinguished leaders of 
the armies that had conquered France ; and those 
who were acquainted with officers of rank be- 
b3 
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longing to these armies appeared, on all occasiaitt^ 
to be highly flattered with the attentions they 
received from them. The same was obser- 
vable in the conduct of the lower ranks. In 
the suburbs of Paris, and in the neighbouring 
villages, where many of the allied troops were 
quartered, they appearedalways on the best terms 
with the female inhabitants, and were oftm to 
be seen assisting them in their work, playing at 
the battledore and shuttlecock with them in 
the streets, or strolling in their company along 
the banks of the Seine, and through the woods 
of Belleville or St Cloud, evidently to the satis- 
faction of both parties. Much must be allowed 
for the national lenity of the French ; yet it may 
be doubted, whether the officers and soldiers of 
a victorious army are ever, in the first ini^rtanceA 
very obnoxious to the females, even of a van- 
quished country. 
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CHAPTER IL 

TARIS — THE ALLIED AEMISS. 



To those whose attention had be^ long fixed 
on the great political revulsion which had 
brought the wandering tribes of the Wolga and 
the Don into the heart of France, and whose 
minds had been incessantly occupied for many 
months previous to the time of whidi we speak, 
(as the minds of almost all Englishmen had 
been), with wishes for the success, and admiration 
of the exploits, of the brave troops who then occu* 
pied PariJs, it may naturally be supposed, that 
even all the wonders of that capital were, in the 
first instance, objects of secondary consideration. 
It was not until our curiosity had been satis- 
fied by the sight of the Emperor Alexander, the 
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Duke of Wellington, Marshal Blucher, G)unt 
Platoff, and such numbers of the Russian and 
Prussian officers and soldiers, as we considered 
a fair specimen of the whole armies, that we 
could find time to appreciate the beauties ^ven 
of the Apollo and the Venus. 

The streets of Paris are always amusing and 
interesting, fi*om the numbers and varieties of 
costumes and characters which they present; 
but at the time of which we speak, they might 
be considered as exhibiting an epitome of the 
greater part of Europe. Parties of Russian 
cuirassiers, Prussian lancers, and Hungarian 
hussars ; Cossacks, old and young, from those 
w^ese |»eard& were grey with age, to those who 
w«re yet beardless^ cantering ukong a&er tjie^ 
dngukor fasbiotiT^theii. long lances pois^ ^i 
dieir stinups^ and loosely ^stened to theur right 
a^ms^ vibtating over thdr brads ; Ibng fUes of 
Rus^ESfaart afnd Frassian fbragers^ and long tmm 
of AiMstiriait biiggage waggons,, winding ek>wly 
thvf>ugh^ the omypi ; ide tt)U&en of all awkes^ 
¥)r&Mh' as well aa atlied, kiungang about m the^r 
loose gpeat ^ats and trowsevs, with kng carook^ 
^!)^s banginig ifimi. ihexD niontha; patrole^r o£ 
infiintr^E: paradiHg aboufe uodem arm^, consqpo^^ 
half of Riissiaii gYenadieEs, and! half of FariwJ»< 
natioj^^uttdb^; Russian eaadies sokL ftur, m^ 
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swetmg to the desexiption of Dir Clarke, die 
postiUiona riding an the off-horses^ and dsressed 
abnoat like beggars ; Russian carts drawn by 
four hevses a-breasfc» and drivai by peasants in 
ibe natknal costume; Pofob Jews^ with long 
Uack beaordsy dressed in black robes like the eas- 
sodcs o£ Engbsb clergymen, with bvoad leathern 
bdtss*-«<all mingled with ^se Fadsiaa multitude 
upon the BouleTarda: and in tke midst of tins 
indisciiiBisiiate assembbige^ all tiie business,, and 
aB the anoiasements of Pavis^ went on with in- 
creased alaerity and fearless coonfidence. TKe 
Palais Boyal was crowded, nHxming, nooti,. and 
ni^it^ with Russian and Prussian olEuesers in 
fuH uniform^ deeorated with orders,^ whose 
noisy merriment, cosdiad: manners, and careless 
profiision, were strikingly contrasted with the 
silence saaA suflenness of the Frarrch officers. 

It is fortunately superfluous for bs to en- 
large on the appearance, or on the character of 
the Emperor Alexander. We were struck with 
the siiaaplicity of the style in which he fired. 
He ijohabked only one or two apiirtments 
in a wing of the splendid £t!ysee Bourbon—- 
skpt G9fli a leather mattress,, which he had used 
itti the cafinipa%iit-*^rose at ibuv in the morning, 
to teansaet businesst*-W0Be the uaufcTOBj^ of a Bu»« 
mm Geamai widi only the medal etf ISIS,^ (the 
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same which is worn by every soldier who served 
in that campaign, wilii the inscription, in Riu», 
Non nobis sed tibi JDomine); had a French 
guard at his door — ^went out in a chaise and 
pair, with a single servant and no guards, and was 
very regular in his attendahce at a small diapel; 
where the service of the Greejc church was per- 
formed. We had access to very good informs^ 
tion concerning him, and the aipcoimt Miiich ym 
teceived of his character even exceeded our antidi^ 
pation. His well-known humanity was describe 
ed to us as having undergone no change from 
the scenes of misery inseparable ftiMn extended 
war&re, to which his duties, rather than his in- 
clinations, had so long habituated him. He re* 
peatedly left behind him, in marching with the 
army, some of the medical men of his own staff, 
to dress the wounds of French soldiers whom 
he passed on the way ; and it was a standing 
order of his to his hospital staff, to treat wounded 
Russians and French exactly alike. 

His conduct at the batde of Fere Champe- 
noise, a few days before the capture of Paris, of 
which we .had an account from eye-witnesses, 
may give an idea (^ his conduct while with tiie 
armies. The French column, e^nristing of about 
5000 infantry, with some ardUery, was attacked 
by the advanced guard of the allies, ccMisiisting 
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of cavalry, with some hoi8e-artille;y » under hk| 
immediate cnxlers. It made a desperate resist- * 
ance, and its capture being an object of great 
importance, he sent away all his guards, even 
the Cossacks, and exposed himself to the fbre of 
imxsketry for a long time, directing the move- 
ments of the troops. When the French squares 
were at length broken by the repeated charges 
of cavalry and Cossacks, he threw himself into 
the middle of them, at ^a great personal risk, 
that he might restrain the fury of the soldiers, 
exasperated by the obstinacy of the resistance ; 
and although he could not prevent the whole 
French officers and men fix)m being completely 
pillaged, many of them owed their lives to his 
interference. The Frendi commander was 
brought to him, and offered him his sword^ 
which he refused to accept, saying, he had de- 
fended himself too well. 

The wife and children of a General who had ^ 
been with the French army, were brought to 
him, and he placed a guard over them, which 
was overpowered in the confiision. The unfor* 
tunate woman was never more heard of, but he 
succeeded in recovering the children, had a bed 
made fcMr them in his own tent, and kept them 
with him, until he reached Paris, when he or- 
dered enquiry to be made for some of her relaK 
lions, to whose care he committed them. 
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He was uniformly t^preseivfied tO' us « a mate 
not merely oi the mcfst amkubk dispositrom^ 
hat of superior umfe^^ndiAg, of unocnnmoii 
2M5tivity, and of a filler deeid^ turn of fiiiifd* 
Of the share which he in^vidualty teeul ih di- 
recting the operations of the. alliedf aiittii#d[^ we 
do* not pretend tO' speak with albsohite certaiifl^i 
fnit we had reai^evt to^ know, that the gefi«^ 
opinion in the Kmsmn a^y Was, that the* pniw 
dpal movements w^re Mot merely su%;je(^ed t^ 
his eontrcJ, but gui(fed by his^ advice ; and \se 
wa& certainly looked upoft , fey olBfcetS' wtes? haul 
long served under him, as- one of the dl^st edimi' 
iuanders i« the allied armies. 

He wa-s^nMch disct^certed, i« was^sttid, l?f the 
foss of the battle erf AusterMtz ; bu^-kfe su'tec^ 
quent experience in- war*haitf givfen him the true 
military obstinacy, and he bore the IbSisi of thff 
battles of Lutzen and Bautzen witfr peirfeell equQ)- 
mmity ; oflben saying, the* French can stilli beat 
us, but they wiil teach uiS how to beat them' ; 
and we will conquer ^em by onr perfimadtt^ 
The attachment of the Kussian MHiy, and ei^* 
dally of the guards, to^him, almost a^^pMachies W 
Molatry ; and tlte effect of his preseftoe on:' tii& 
exertions and condttct of hife troops^ wa^ not 
more beneficial to Europe while the stAigglff 
was yet doubtful, than to Francehersdf ^fter her 
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armies w^ne overthrown, and her *^ sacred tenir 

As a spemtien of i^e general feeling an the 
Russian 4i*my ^t th^ tiaie they invadad Frsmc(e» 
we m^y m/^tjon the substanee of a convensatioa 
which m c^cer of the Russian staff tdd us he 
had held with a private of the Russian guaid on 
the mant^ soon after the invasion. The scddier 
complained of the Emperw's proclamation, de- 
siring fbhem to c(Hiisjder as enemies only those 
whom they met in the field. " The French," 
said he, " wme into our country, bringing hosts 
of Germans and Poles along with th^n ;*-^hey 
plundered our properties, burnt our houses/ and 
murd^^ wx families ;— every Russian was 
their enemy. We have driv^i tliem out of 
Russia, we haVte followed them into Poland, in- 
to Germany, and into France ; but wherever we 
go, we are allowed to find none but fiiends. 
ThiA" he added, '* is very well for us guards, 
who know that piQage is unworthy of us ; but 
the Qcw^imon soldiers and Cossackp do not un- 
derstand it; they remember how their friends, 
qnd re)ati<^s have been treated by the French^ 
and that rememlwance lie^ at their hearts.'' 

We visited with de^ interest the projecting 
part of the heights of Belleville, immediately 
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overlooking the Fauxbourg St Martin, which 
the Emperor Alexander reached, with the king 
of Prussia, the Prince Schwartssenburg, and 
the whole general staff, on the evening of the 
80th of March. It was here that he received 
the deputation from Marshals Marmont and 
Mortier, who had fought all day against a vast 
superiority offeree, and been fairly overpowered, 
recommending Paris to the generosity of the 
allies. Thirty howitzers were placed on thief 
height, and a few shells were thrown into the 
town, one or two of which, we were assured, 
reached bs far as the ESgUse de St Eustace ; it 
is allowed on all hands that they fell within the 
Boulevards. The heights of Montmartre were 
at the same time stormed by the Silesian army, 
Bsnd cannon were placed on it likewise, — Paris 
was then at his mercy. After a year and a half 
of arduous contest, it was at length in his power 
to take a bloody revenge for the miseries which 
his subjects had suffered during the unprovok- 
ed invasion of Russia. — ^He ordered the firing to 
cease ; assured the French deputation of his in- 
tention to protect the city ; and issued orders 
to his army to prepare to march in, the next 
morning, m parade order. He put himself at 
their head, in company with the King of Prus- 
sia, and all the generals of high rank. After 
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passing along the Boulevards to the Champs 
ElyseeS) the sovereigns placed ^themselves un- 
der a tree, in front of the palace of the Thuille- 
ri6s, within a few yards of the spot where Louis 
XVI. and many other victims of the revolution 
had. perished ; and they saw the last man of 
their armies defile past the town, and proceed to 
take a position beyond it, before they entered it 
thanselves. 

At this time, the recollection of the fate of 
Moscow Was so strong in the Russian army, and 
the desire of revenge was so generally difiused, 
not merely among the soldiers, but even among 
the superior officers, that they themselves said, 
nothing could have restrained them but the pre- 
sence and positive commands of their Czar ; nor 
could any other influence have maintained that 
admirable discipline in the Russian army, dur- 
ing its stay in France, which we have so often 
heard the theme of panegyric even among their 
most inveterate enemies. 

It is not in the columns of newspapers, nor. 
in the perishable pages of such a Journal as this, 
that the iftvindble determination, the splendid 
achievements, and the generous forbearance of 
the Emperor of Russia and his brave army, 
during the last war, can be duly recorded ; but 
when they shall have passed into history, we. 
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think we shall but anticipate the sober jndg* 
m«it of posterity by saying, that the foreign an- 
nals of no other nation, axident or modem, will 
present, in an equal period of time, a spectacle 
of equal moral grandeur. 

The liang of Prussia was often to be seen at 
the Parisian theatres, dressed in plain clothes, 
and accompanied only by his son and nephew. 
The first time we saw him there, he wa« mak- 
ing some enquiries of a manager of the Theatre 
de rOdeon, whom he met in the lobby ; and the 
modesty and embarrassment o£ his manner were 
finely contrasted with the confident loquadty 
and officious courtesy of the Frenchman. He 
is. known to be exceedingly averse to public ex- 
hibitions, even in his own country. He had 
gone through all the hardships and privations of 
the campaigns, had exposed himself with a gal- 
lantry bordering on rashness in every engage- 
ment, his son and nephew always by his side; 
his coolness in action was the subject of univer- 
sal admiration ; and it was not without reason 
that he had acquired the name of the first sol- 
dier in his army. His brothers, who are fine 
looking men, took the command of brigades in 
the Silesian anpy, and did the duty o£ briga- 
diers to the satisfaction of the whole army. 
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We had the good fortune of seeing the Duke 
of Wellington at the opera» the first time that 
he appeared m public at Paris. He was receiv- 
ed with loud apfdause, and the modesty of his 
demeanour,, while it acocnded witli the impres- 
sions of his dbaracter dmved fix)m his whole 
ocmduct, and the style of his public writings, 
suffidently shewed, that his time had been spent 
mcnre in camps than in courts. We were mudi 
pleased to find, that full justice was done to his 
merits as an ofiker by all ranks of the allied ar- 
mies. On the day that he entered Paris, the 
watch-word in the whole armies in the neighs 
bourhood was Wellington, and the countersign 
Talavera. We have often heard Russian and 
Prussian ofiioers say, "he is the hero of the 
*' war : — ^we liave conquered the French by 
'* main force, but his triumphs are the result of 
*' superior skill.'' 

We found, as we had expected, that Marshal 
Blucher was held in the highest estimation in 
the allied army, chiefly on account of the 
promptitude and decision of his judgment, and 
the unconquerable determination of his charac- 
ter. We were assured, that notwithstanding 
the length and severity of the service in which 
he had been engaged during the can^ign of 
■ Vol. I. c 
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1814, he expressed the greatest regret at its 
skfru^ termination ; and wa^ s^nxious to follow 
up his successes, until the remains of the French 
attny should he wholly dispersed, and their 
leader unconditionally surr€«dered. An En- 
glish gentleman who saw him at the time of the 
action in whidi a part of his troops were en- 
gaged at Soisisons, a few days previous to the 
great battle at Laon, gave a striking account or 
his cool coUected appearance on that occasion* 
He was lying in profound silence, wrapped up 
in his doak, on the snow, on the side of a hill 
overlooking the town, smoking his pipe, and 
occasionally looking through a telescope at the 
scene of action. At length he rose up^ saying, 
it wfcw not worth looking at, and would come to 
nothing. In feet, the main body of the French 
army was marchiog on Kheims, and, he was 
obliged to retire and concentrate his forces, first 
on Craon, and afterwards on Laon, before he 
cotild bring on a general action. 

He bore the fatigues of tlie campaign with- 
out any inconvenience, but fell sick on the day 
after he entered Paris, and resigned his com- 
mand, requesting only of General Sacken, the 
governor of the town, that he would allot him 
lodgings from which he could look out upon 
Montmartre, the scene of his last triumph. He 
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never appeared in public at Paris ; but we had 
the pleasure of seeing him in a very interesting 
situation. We had gone to visit the Hotel des 
Invalides, and on entering the church under 
the great dome, we found this great command- 
er, accompanied only by his son and another 
officer, leaning on the rails which encircle the 
monument of Turenne. We fdttbwed him in- 
to a small apartment off the church, where the 
bodies of Marshals Bessieres and Duroc, and 
the hearts of Generals Laroboissiere and Bar- 
raguay D'Hilliers, lay embalmed under a rich 
canopy of black velvet, in magnificent coffins^ 
which were strewed with flowers every morning 
by the Duchess of Istria, the widow of Bessieres, 
who came thither regularly after mass. This 
room was hung with black, and lighted only by 
a sniall lamp, which burnt under the canopy, 
and threw its light in the most striking manner on 
the grey hairs and expressive countenance of the 
old Marshal, as he stood over the remains of his 
late antagonists in arms. He heard the name of 
each with a slight inclination of his head, gazed 
on the coffins for some moments in silence, and 
then turned about, and, as if to shew that he 
was^ not to be moved by his recollections, he 
strode out of the chapel humming a tune. 
He had vowed to recover possession of the 
c 2 
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Bword of the great Frederic, which used to hang 
in the midst of the 10,000 standards of all na^ 
tions that waved under the lofty dome of this 
building ; but on the day that the allies Enter- 
ed Paris, the standards were taken down and 
burnt, and the sword was broken to pieces by 
an order, as was said, fi:om Maria Louisa. 

It is right to notice here, that the &mous Si- 
lesian army which he commanded, consisted ori* 
ginally of many more Russian troc^s than Prus- 
sians, — ^in the proportion, we were told, of four 
to one, although the proportion of the latter 
was afterwards increased. Indeed it was at 
fast the intenticm of the Emperor of Russia to 
put himself at the head of this army; but he 
aft:erwards gave up that idea, sapng, that he 
knew the Russians and Prussians would fight 
well, and act cordially together; but that the 
presence of the Sovereigns would be more use- 
fid in keeping together theheterc^eneous mate- 
rials composing the army then forming in Bo- 
hemia, which afterwards had tl^ name of the 
grand army. 

We have heard different opinions expressed ' 
as to the share which General Gneisenau, the 
chief of the staff of the Silesian army, had in 
directing the operations of that army. This 
General is universally looked on as an officer of 
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first-tate merit, and many tnmodiSLVten of great 
importance are believed to have been suggested 
hy him ; yet it was to the peneti^ting judgment 
and" enthusiastic spirit of the old Marshal, that 
the officers whom we saw seethed most disposed 
to ascribe their successes. # 

We were mu(^ struck by the eourttou« and 
dignified manners of old Count Platoff. Even 
at that time, before he had experienced British 
hospitality, he professed high admiration for the 
British character, individmd as wdl as national^ 
saying, that he looked on every Englishman as 
his brother ; and he was equally candid in ex- 
pressing Ws detestation of the French, not even 
excepting the ladies. We, however, saw him 
receive one or two Frenchmen, who were pre- 
sented to him by his friends, with his accus- 
tomed mildness. His countenance appeared to 
us expressive of considerable humour, and he 
addressed a few words to almost every Cossack 
of the guaid whom he met in pasi^g through 
the court of the Elysee Bourbon, which were 
always answered by a hearty laugh. Diiring 
the two last campaigns of the war he had been 
almost constantly at head-quarters, and his ad- 
vice, we were assured, was much respected. 

On the night after the battle of Borodino, 
c 3 
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Count Platoff, we were told, bivouacked on the 
field, in front of the ^ositicm originally occu- 
pied by the Russians *, and on the next day he 
covered their retreat with his Coi^cks. One 
of the Princes of Hesse Philipsthal, an uncom- 
monly handsoipe young man, who had vcdun- 
teered to act as an aid-de-camp of his, had his 
leg shot away dose to his side,. Amputation 
was immediately performed aboye the middle 
of his thigh; he was laid oh a peasant's cart, and 
carried 330 versts alntost without stopping. 
However, he recovered perfectly, and petition- 
ed the Emperor to be allowed to wear ever af- 
ter the Gossack uniform. We saw him in it at 
Paris, going on CrUtchesV but regretting in 
strong terms that he was to see no more fight- 
ing. 

On the day before the French entered Mos- 
cow, Count Platoff, and some other officers, 
from one of whom we had this anecdote, break- 
fasted with Coimt Rostapchin at his villa in th6 
vicinity of the town, which it had been the de- 
light of his life to cultivate and adorn. After 



* This statenoLent, which we had from an officer who was 
with him at the time, may he easily reconciled with the ac* 
count of the battle given by La Baume, which i& in some 
K^easure inconsistent in its own parts^ 
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breakftst. Count 'Hostapcbin assembled his ser- 
vants atnd retain^ ; and aflei: saying that he 
ho^ed his son ^hd latest descendants would al- 
ways be wilKng to make a similar sacrifiee for 
the good of their country, he took a torch, set 
fire to the building with his own hands, and 
waited until it was consumed. He then rode 
into the town to superintend the destruction of 
some warehouses full of clothes, of a number of 
carts, and of oth^ things which might be use- 
fill to the enemy. But he did not, as we were 
assured by his son, whom we met at Paris, or- 
der the destruction of the town. The French, 
enraged at the loss of what was most valuable 
to them, according to the uniform accoimt of 
the Russians, set fire in. a deliberate and me* 
thodical manner to the different streets. It is 
but justice to say, however, that French ofl^- 
cers, who had been at Moscow, denied the truth 
of the latter part of this statement. 

The Russian troops in the neighbourhood of 
Paris ware under the immediate command of 
General Count Miloradovitch, a man of large 
property, and unbounded generositj^ and an 
enthusiast in his prbfession. He had been in 
the habit of always making the troops under his 
command some kind of present on his birth- 

C 4 ^ • 
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dfiy. ' During the ret]:6at of the French iiom 
Moscow, this clay came round wh^i he was nol 
quite pi^par^ for it. *^ I have no money heie»'* 
said he to hi« soldiers ; ^ but yonder," pointing 
« to a French column, ** is a present worthy of 
** you and of me." This address was a pwlude 
to one of the moirt successftd attacks, made du* 
ring the pursuit, oii the French rear-guard. 

The other Russian commfoiders; whom we 
heard highly spoken of by the Russian ofiScers 
whom we met, were, the Marshal commanding^ 
Barclay de Tolly, in whose coimtenanee we 
thought we couM trace the indications of his 
Scotch origin ; — ^he is an old man, and was com- 
monly represented as ^^ sage, prudent, tte& sa- 
*f-vant dans la guerre.'^-i-Wigten&tein, who is 
much younger, and i^, designated as ** ardent, 
*' impetuf^x, entreprenant^'* &c. — ^Benigsen, who 
is an old man, but very active, and represented 
to be as fond of fighting aa Blucherhimself ; — 
Coimt Langeron, and Baron Sacken, the com- 
manders of corps in th,e Silesian army. The 
former is a French emigrsiat, but has been long 
in the Russian service, sgnid highly distinguish^ 
ed himself The latter is an old man, but very 
spirited, and highly esteemed for his honour- , 
able character : in his capacity of Governor of 
* Paris, he gave very general satisfaction. — ^Wo- 
ronzoflT, who, as is well known, was educated in 
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JSnghii^ and who distinguidied himself at Bb- 
rodinot and in the army of the north o[ Ger- 
many^ and afterward^t in France under Bludber 
«- WinaingeBode^ one q£ the best cavaby officers, 
tomaeAy in the Austrian service — Czemicheff, 
the £imous partisan^ a gallant gay young man, 
whose diaiacteristic activity is strar^ly niarked 
in his countenanco-*-Diebzitch, a young staff of* 
ficer of tibe first promise, since promoted to the 
important situation of Chef de P etat migcs'*-* 
liambert (of French extraction), and Yermo- 
loff: This last officer commanded the guards 
when we were at Farisy and was represented as 
a man oi excellent abilitiies, and of a most deter- 
mined dbfteacten 

To shew the detennined spbit of some of the 
Russaan generals, we may mention an anecdote 
of one of them, which we repeatedly heard. On 
one occasion, the troops under the command of 
this general were directed to defile over a bridge, 
under a very heavy fire firom the enemy. Ob- 
serving some hesitation in their movements, he 
said, with perfect coolness, " If they don't go for- 
" ward, I will take care they shall not ccmie 
" back ;" and planted a battery of 12 pounders 
In their rear, pointing directly at the bridge, in 
view of, which they forced the passage in the 
most gattant style. 
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The spirit of emulation which preTdifed^^^all 
jranks of the Russian army; diiiii% the wgr, WM 
worthy of the cause in Which they weM engs^ged^ 
The following anecdofe,' we thinks deserv0» oom^ 
memoration. Two officers of rmik faad.aspiredt 
to the same situation in the anriyv ^d exert^ 
all their infltrence to obtain it ' ^The i^eees«fel 
candidate had tibe cominimdr-<>f^thei&mcws te^- 
doubt at Bc»rodino, when'itwaps tammSt by^the 
French. The other, who had ai^b^nrdihftte ooii^- 
mand just behind it, imtnedmtely came up to 
him, and asked leave to retake it for him.' :No, 
replied he ; if you go there, I must be alcmg 
with you. They collected what force they ccmld, 
entered the redoubt together, and regained it 
at the point of the bayonet ; but the offider who 
originally commanded in it was kiUed by the 
side of his rival. The latter, immediately aftk^ 
the battle, was promoted to the situation which^ 
he had so ardently desired ; but his enjoyment 
of it was long and visibly embittered by the re- 
collection of the event to which he owed his ap- 
pointment. 

The number of Russian prisoners taken by 
the French during the war was very trifling, 
and we were assured, that there was no instance' 
in the whole course of it, of a single Russian 
battalion or squadron laying down its arms. 
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The number of prisoners taken by the Cossacks 
alone, from the time when the French left Mos- 
cow until the passage of the Niemen, was 90,000^ 
and the number of cannon 550. It is true that 
these were for the most part atragglers, and men 
unable to fight; but it must be remembered, 
libat maaiy of them could only have been over- 
taken in their flight by these hardy and enter- 
prising troops. To prove the value of the i^r- 
vice rendeted'by the Cossacks, it is only neces- 
sary to observe, that many of the officers who 
distinguished themselves most in all the cam- 
paigns, Platoff, Orloff Denizoff, Wasilchikoff, 
Czernicheff, Tettenbom, &c. commanded Cos- 
sacks almost exclusively, and attributed much 
of their success to the quality of their troops. 
Most of the Cossatks whom we saw appeared 
to be weU disciplined, and had a truly military 
air ; and we were told, that all the 88 regiments 
of Cossacks are at present in a state of tolerable 
discipline. We cannot go so far as Dr Clarke 
in praise of their cleanliness, but we often ob- 
served their native easy courtesy of manner; 
and there can be no doubt, as he observes, of 
their being a much handsotner race than the 
^generality of Russians. Their figures axe more 
grace&l, and their features are higher, and 
approach oflen to the Roman style of counter 
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nance. One troop of the Cossiacks of tbe ganxds^ 
composed of those from the Black Sea, attracted 
our particular admiration ; and the noblfe manly 
figures of the men, the degant forms of the 
horses, and the picturesque appearance of the 
arms and uniforms of the whoie body of Cos* 
sacks of the guard, were very striking. Thd 
hereditary Prince of Geoi^a was at Paris as ode 
of the Colonels of this regiment, and his figure 
and countenance were such as might have ren- 
dered him remarkable even in his native country, 
in which the " human form divine" is understood 
to attain its highest perfection. 

The Cossacks were kept in good order when 
under the inspection of their officers; but dur- 
ing the campaigns, they were often obliged to 
act in patroles, two or three together, at a dis- 
tance from their officers ; and iii these situations, 
if; may be supposed tiiat they would commit 
many excesses. Immediately s£ter a battle, 
they plundered all they met, and at all times, 
and in all places, they looked on horses as fair 
game, insomuch that it was ofben remarked in 
the allied armies, that they believed horses to 
have been created for none but Cossacks. It 
was said, that almost every Cossack of the corps 
of CzemichefF was worth firom £. 800 to £. 400 
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in mc»iey and watdies, which most c^ them 
spent much after the manner of British sailors. 

^ Some idea of the expenditure of human life, 
during the campaign of 1812^ may be formed 
from the fcdlowing &cts^ which we had from 
unquestionable authority : The number of killed 
and wounded on both sides at the battle of 
Bdrodino, which did not extend from flank 
to flank more than three English miles, was 
ascertained to exceed 75,000 men. Eighteen 
thousand wounded Kussians were dressed on 
the field, md sent off in carts. When the Rus- 
sian army crossed the Niemen, in pursuit of the 
French, they left behind them 87,000 sick and 
wounded in hospitals, of which number 63,000 
were wounded. The whole number of human 
bodies, Russian and French, men, women, and 
children, which were collected and buried or 
burnt, after the retreat from Moscow to the 
Niemen, exceeded 300,000. 

The officers of the Russian medical staff spoke 
in terms of , the utmost indignation of the con- 
duct of the French medical staff, in deserting 
their charge on the approach of the Russian 
armies. A great part of the town of Wilna, 
"and surrounding villages, had been converted 
into hospitals for the French army, and 
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when the Russians arrived, they found these 
hospitals wholly deserted by the medical men. 
The sick (many of them labouring under infec- 
tious fevers), and the woimded, were huddled 
together, without provisions, attendants, or the 
slightest regard to their situation. The first 
step of the Russian officers who were entrusted 
with the care of these hospitals, was to employ 
a number of Jews to clear out the corpses, soUie 
of which had lain there for three weeks ; and 
when these were collected and burnt, their 
number was found to exceed 16,000 ; the sick 
were then separated from the wounded ; and as 
soon as order was re-established, the Emperor 
of Russia visited the hospitals himself, to be 
assured that every possible attention was paid 
to their surviving inmates. 

During the whole of the winter of 1812 and 
tlie year 1813, a typhus fever was very preva- 
lent in the French army, and in many places^ 
particularly on the fortresses on the Elbe, and in 
Frankfort and Mentz, it made dreadful ravages ; 
but it never extended, to any considerable 
degree, among the Russians. This was partly 
owing, no doubt, to the influence of exciting 
passions on the constitutions of the men ; but 
much must certainly be ascribed to the admir- 
able arrangements of the Russian hospital steff. 
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iv^hkli, under the supeiintendance of our coun- 
tary man, Sir James Wyllie, have attained, in a 
few years, a sur{lfcsing degree of excellence. 
The state of the Russian hospitals at Paris, un- 
der the direction of another countryman, Dr 
Crichton, was universally admired. 

*Th^ Russian imperial guard is, we believe, 
the finest body of men in Eiurope ; the whole 
number, when the regiments are all com^^te, 
is about 80,000 ; but the effective men at Paris 
did not exceed 20^000. These are made up 
fi*om time to time, by picked men frcwn the 
whole army. The charge of one of the re- 
giments of cuirassia*s, 1000 strong, upon the 
Champ de Mars, was one of tlie finest sights 
imaginable. The clattering of the horses feet on 
hard ground, and the rattling of the armour, in- 
creasing as they advanced, exceeded the sound 
of the loudest thunder. • 

. Their horses are not so heavy as those of the 
English dragoons, but they have evidently more 
blood in them, and their power of bearing fa- 
tigues and privations is quite wonderful. We 
were told by the officer commanding one of 
these regiments, that almost all the horses we 
saw in Paris, in the finest possible condition, 
were on the Niemen when the French crossed 
it in 1812, Mid had borne the fatigues of the 
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retreat to Moscow, and of the adyance during 
the dreadful winter which had proved so fatal 
to the French army; as weli as of the winter 
campaign of 1814 in France, which was carried 
on, ahnost entirely, during frost and snow. 
The Russian soldiers bore the extreme cold of 
the former winter in a manner hardly lesif won* 
derfiii; we were assured that they were not 
more warmly clothed than the French; but 
they were accustomed to the. climate, were com- 
paratively well fed, and were animated by vie- . 
tory, while their antagonists were depressed by 
famine and despair. 

The equipment of the artillery of the guard 
is probably the completest in the world ; — each 
gun of the horse artillery is followed by three 
tumbrils of ammunition, and the artiller3rmen 
being all mounted and armed, a battery of horse 
artillery is 'fitted to act in a double capacity. 
One of these batteries, of 12 pieces, on the march, 
with all its accompaniments, takes up fully half- 
a-mile of road. 

The regiments of infantry are of various 
strength ; aH are composed of the finest ihen, in 
point of strength and military appearance, but 
they appeared to us rather inadequately offi- 
cered. Of the physical powers rf this body of 
men, no better proof canbejgiven, than their 
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having mai^hed, within 24 hours, on the 22d 
and 23d of March, a distance of 18 leagues, or 
54 zoiles, which they did at two mardies, rest- 
ing three hours, without any strag^dng. The 
occasion on which they most highly distin- 
guished themselves was at Culm, where four 
r^metits of them (ahout 8000 men) sto^ped^ 
for two days, in the defiles of the Riesen Ge- 
birge, the whole corps of V andamme. The regi- 
ment Pavloffsky , who were made guards for their 
conduct at Borodino, attracted particular atten- 
tion ; they wear caps faced with brass, whence 
the French soldiers, who know iliem well,,caU 
them the Bonnets d^Or ; and many of them pre^ 
serve with much care the marks of the bullets 
by which these have been pierced 

The Russian soldiers, at least of the guard, 
have almost universally dark complexions, their 
features are generally low, and their faces broad. 
The officjers and soldiers of the Prussian guard, 
which is about 8000 strong, and in an equally 
high state of discipline and equipment, are, on 
the whole, handsomer men, having generally 
fair hair, blue eyes, high features, and ruddy 
complexions. 

A great number of the Prussian officers have 
a fine expi^ssion of romantic enterprise in their 
countenances; audit is well known, that tlie 
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whole Prussian nation, long oppressed by the 
presence of French armies, entered into the war 
with France with a spirit of energy and union 
that never was surpassed. The formation of 
the le^on of revenge, — ^the desertion of all se- 
minaries of education, by teachers as well as 
pupils, — ^the substitution of ornaments in iron, 
for gold and jewellery, by the ladies of Berlin 
and other towns, are striking instances of this 
popular feeling. The war-song, composed by a 
young student from Konigsberg, which was 
sung in the heat of battle by the regiment of 
volunteer hussars to which he belonged, and the 
author of which was basely slain by a French 
prisoner whom he had neglected to disarm, — ^to 
judge of it by a version which appeared in the 
newspapers, and by the enthusiasm with which 
the Prussians speak of it, is worthy of being 
translated by one of our noblest poets. 

All the nations of Germany have strong feel- 
ings of patriotism associated with the sight, and 
even with the name of the Rhine. When the 
Austrians, in one of the last actions of the cam-^ 
paign of 1818, carried the heights of Hockheim^ 
in the neighbourhood of Mentz, and first came 
in sight of that river, they involuntarily halted, 
and stood for some minutes in silence ; when 
the Prince Marshal coming up to know the 
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cause of the delay, their feelings burst jforth in 
peals of enthusiastic acclamation, as they again 
advanced to the charge. The Prussian corps of 
the army of Silesia, destined to force the passage 
of the river, assembled on the right bank on the 
evening of the 81st of December 1813, deter- 
mined to begin the year with the conquest to 
which they had long aspired ; and just at mid- 
night the first boats pulled oflF fix)m the shore, 
the oars keeping time to thousands of voices, 
who siing words adapted to a &vourite national 
air by the celebrated Schlegel, the beginning of 
whidi is, literally translated, " The Rhine shall 
no longer be our boundary,^t is the great ar- 
tery of Germany, and it shall flow through the 
heart of our empire." 

The Austria.ns whom we saw at Paris, were 
in general strong heavy looking men. Their 
cavalry were universally admired ; but the Rus- 
sians and Prussians complained much of the 
general dilatoriness of their movements, and in 
particular, of the quantity of baggage waggons 
with which their march was encumbered. Upon 
one occasion, some hundreds of these fell into 
the hands of the French, to the great amuse- 
ment of the Russians. The Bavarians and 
Wirtembergers had the character, both in IjLus- 
sia and France, of fighting very hard, ai^d plun- 
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dering ft-eeiy . This last a^sompli&hinent, as wdOi 
ai& thdi- military an?aiigementg^ they had learnt 
Arom the French ; and their conduct m this re^ 
speet in Francs itse^ might be said t& be «- 
tuated by a kind of poetical justice. 

We wen? highly gratified by the review of 
the whole Itu«fsian and Prussian guai^d which 
we saw in the Bois de Boulogne and road to 
St Germain, on the 30th of May. They wem 
drawn up in a single line, extending at least dx 
miles. Tlie allied Sovereigns, followed by the 
!^rinces of Russia, Prussia^ and France, the 
French Marshals, and all the leading officers cf 
the allied armies, rode at fuU speed along the 
line ; and the loud huzzas of the scddiers, which 
died away among the long avenues of elm trees, 
m the cloud of dust which enveloped them re- 
ceded from the view, were inexjH'essibly sublime. 

The appearance of these troops on parade was 
such, that but for the traces which long expo- 
sure to all changes of weather had left on their 
countenances, it never could have been supposed 
that they had been engaged in long marches. 
They had always marched and fought in their 
great coats and small blue caps, carrying their 
uniforms in their knapsacks. On the night be- 
fwe they entered Paris, however, they put them 
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on, and maidied into the town in as fine parade 
order as that m which they had IdS; Petersburg, 
The Parisians^ wha had been tdkl that the afli^ 
aflnies were nearly annihilated, and only a wreck 
left, expressed their asitotii^ment with their 
usual levity : ^* Au moins/' mA they, ** Cest 
un beau debris." 

While the uni&»rms, arms, and acooutrements 
of these tmopis were in the highest order, they 
seenied to tetke a pride in displaying the worn 
aiKl faded standards, torn by winds and pierced 
with bullets, unda* idiieh they had served dur- 
ing the whole campaigns. Tlt^ir aervices might 
aleo be judged of from the medals of the year 
1812, which aloKMst nil the Russians bore, and 
to whidi aQ without distin^ion of rank are en* 
titled, who were exposed to the enemy*s fire 
during that campaign ; and from the insignia of 
various orders, which in both the services extend 
to privates as well as oflBcers. The effect of 
these honorary rewards on the^minds of the men 
is certainly very great ; and it is perhaps to be 
regretted that there is no institution of the same 
kind in the British service. The spirit of our 
soldiers, as all the world knows, needs no such 
stimulus ; but if a measure of this kind could in 
any degree gratify their military feelings, surely 
their country owes them the gratification ; and 
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what can be more pleasing to a soldier than to 
see his officers and his Sovereign proud to dis- 
play honours which he shares along with them ? 
The Russians appear to set a value on these 
medals and decorations, which clearly shews the 
wisdom of the policy by which they were grant- 
ed. Almost every wounded soldier wears them 
even when lying in hospital, and in the hour 
which teaches the insignificance of all the titles 
of kings, and all the treasures of the universe, 
he still rejoices, that he can lay these testimonies 
of his valour and fidelity beside the small crucifix 
which he brought with him fi*om his home, and 
which, with a superstition that accords better 
with the true military spirit than the thoughtless 
infidelity of the French, he has carried in his 
bosom through all the chances of war. 
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PARIS— ITS PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 



With whatevar sentimoits a stranger might 
enter Paris at the time we did, his feelings must 
have been the same with regard to the monuments 
of andent miagnificence, or of modem taste, which 
it contained. All that the vanity or patriotism 
of a long series of Sovereigns could effect for the 
embellishment of the capital in which they re- 
sided ; all that the conquests of an ambitious 
and unprincipled Army could accumulate from 
the spoils of the nations whom they had sub-, 
dued, were there presented to the eye of the 
stranger with a profusion which obliterated 
every former prejudice, and stifled the feelings 
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of national emulation in exultation at the great- 
ness of human genius. 

The ordinary buildings of Paris, as every tra- 
veller has observed, and as all the world knows, 
are in general mean and uncomfortable. The 
height and gloomy aspect of the houses; the 
narrowness of the streets, and the want of pave- 
ment for foot passengers, convey an idea of anti- 
quity, which ill accords with what the imagina^^ 
tion had anticipated of the modem capital of the 
French empire. TThis circumstance renders the 
admiration of the spectator greater when he first 
comes in sight of its public edifices ; when he is 
conducted to the Place Louis Quinze, or the 
Pont Neuf, from whence he has a general view 
of the principal buildings of this celebrated capi- 
tal. With the single exccptlcm of the view of 
London from the terrace of the Adelphi, there 
is no point in our own country wh^e the eflfect 
of architectural design is so great as in the situa- 
tions which have now been mentioned. The view 
from the former of these combines many of the 
most striking objects which Paris has to presefnt, 
To the east, the long front of the ThuiBeries 
rises over the dark mass of £6\mge which cover? 
its gardens ; to the south, the picturesque aspect 
of the town is broken by the varied objects 
which the river presents, ^d the fine perspective 
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of tbe Bridge of Feoce* temiinating in the noble 
front dTtiie peiace df the Legislative Body ; tothe 
wert, the long avenueiKrf the Elysian Fields are 
dosed by the pillars of a triumphal ai^ch which Na* 
pcdeon bad cammenced ; while to the north, the 
beautiful jS^^ade of the Place itself^ leaves the i^pee* 
tator only room to discover at a greater distance 
the foundation of the Temple of Glory, whidi 
he had commenced, and in the exeqatioa of 
whidi he was interrupted by those ambitiousi 
enterprises to which his subsequent down&U 
was owing. To a painter's eye, the effect of the 
whole scene is increased by the rich and varied 
£»^-ground which everywhere presents itself, 
composed of the shrubs with which the skirts 
of the square are ad6roed, and the lofty po{d8rs. 
which rise amidst the splendour of architectural 
beauty ; while recent events give a greater in- 
terest to the spot from which this beauty is sur- 
veyed, by the remembrance, that it was here 
that Louis XVI- fell a miartyr to the revolution- 
ary principles, and that it was here that the 
Emperor Alexander mA the other princes of 
Europe took their station, when their armies 
passed in triumph through the walls of Paris. 

The view from the Pont Neuf, though not so 
striking upon the whole, embraces olgects of 
greater individual beauty. ,Tbe gay and ani-^ 
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mated quayis of the city covered with foot-pas- 
sengers, and with all the varied exhibitions of 
industrious occupation, which, fix>m the warmth 
of the climate, are carried on in the open air ; 
— the long and splendid front of the Louvre 
and Thuilleries; — ^the bold projection of the 
Palais des Arts, of the Hotel de la Mcmnaie, 
and other public buildings on the opposite side 
of the river ;^ — ^the beautiful pa^pective of the 
bridges, adorned by the magnificent colonnade 
which fronts the Ksdace of the Legislative Body ; 
-*-and the lofty picturesque buildings of the 
centre of Paris surrounding the more elevated 
towers of Notre Dame, form a scene, which, 
though less perfect, is more striking, and more 
characteristic, than the scene fi-om the centre of 
the Place Louis Quinze, which has been just 
described. It conveys at once a general idea of 
the French capital ; of that mixture of poverty 
and splendour by which it is so remarkably dis- 
tinguished ; of that grandeur of national power, 
and that degradation of individual importance, 
which marked the ancient dynasty of the Frwich 
nation. It marks too, in a historical view, the 
changes of the public feeling which the people 
of this country have undergone, &om the dis- 
tant period when the towers of Notre Dame 
rose amidst the austerity of Gothic taste, and 
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were loaded with the riches of Catholic super- 
stition, to that boasted ^ra, when the loyalty of 
the French people exhausted the wealth and the 
genius of the country, to decorate with classic 
taste the residence of their Sovereigns ; and lastly, 
to those later days, when the names of religion 
^nd of loyalty have alike been forgotten ; when 
the national exultation reposed only on the tro- 
phies of military greatness, and the iron yoke of 
inaperial power was forgotten in the monumentls 
whidi record the deeds of imperial glory. 
• To the general observation on the inferiority 
of the common buildings in Paris, there are some 
remarkable exceptions. The Boulevards, the 
remains of the ancient ramparts of the dty, are 
in general beautiful, from their circular form, 
from their uniform breadth, from the magnifi- 
cence of the detached palaces with which they 
abound, and from the rows of fine trees with 
which they are shaded. In the skirts of the 
town, and more especially in the Fauxbourg St 
Germain, the beauty of the streets is greatly in- 
creased by the detached hotels ot villas, sur- 
rounded by gardens, which are everywhere to 
be met with^ in which the lilac, the laburnum, 
the Bois de Jude^, and the acacia, grow in the 
most luxuriant manner, and on the green foliage 
of which the eye reposes with singular dehght. 
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amidst the bright and dazzling whiteness of tlN^ 
stone with which they are surrounded. 

The Hotel des Invalides, the Chelsea Hos{nU 
tal of France, is one of the objects on which the 
Parisians principally pride themselves, and to 
wliieh a stranger is conducted immediately after 
his arriral in that capital. The inst^tutioit it- 
self appears to be well conducted, and to ^ve 
general satisfaction to the wounded men who 
have there found an asylum from the mismes 
of war. We were informed that these men live 
in habits of perfect harmony among each other; 
a state of things widely different from that of 
our veterans in Greenwich Hos^pital, and which 
is probably chiefly owing to the cheerfulness 
and equanimity of temper which form the best 
feature in the French character. Th^e is some- 
thing in the style of the architecture of this 
building, which accords well with the object to 
wliich it is devoted. The front is distinguish- 
ed by a simple manly portico, and a dome of 
the finest proportion rises above its centre, which 
is visible from all parts of the city. This dome 
was gilded by order of Bonaparte : and however 
much a fastidious taste may regret the addition, 
it certainly gave an aic of splendour to the 
whole, which was in perfect uniscm with the feel- 
ings of exultation which the sight of this monu- 
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inenl: of military glory was then fitted tOAWitkeiv 
among the French people. The exterior of 
this edifiee was formerly surrounded by cannon 
€8ptQred by the armies of France at dififerent 
pc^lodi^ : apd ten thousand standards, the tro* 
pbie$ of victory during the wars of two cen- 
tnriesy waved under its splendid dome, and en- 
veloped the «word of Frederic the Great, which 
hung from the centre, until the 31st of March 
1814, when, as aheady observed, they were all 
burnt by order of Maria Louisa, to prevent 
their falling into the victorious hands df the 
aBied powers^ 

If Hie character of the architecture of the Ho- 
tel des InvaMes accords well with tlie object 
to which that building is destined, the charac* 
ter of the Louvre is not less in unison with the 
$pmt of the fine arts, to which it is consecrated. 
It is impossible for language to convey any 
adequate idea of the impression which this ex* 
qaisite building awakens in the mind of a stran- 
ger. The beautiful proportions, and the fine 
symmetry of the great fa^de, give an air of 
sim{4icity to the distant view of this edifice, 
which is not diminished, on nearer approach, by 
the unrivalled beauty of its ornaments and de- 
tail ; but when you cross the threshold of the 
portico, and pass under its noble archway into 
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the inner^coiirt, all considerations are absorbed in 
the throb of admiration which is excited by the 
sudden display of all that is lovely and harmo- 
nious in Grecian architecture. You find your- 
self in the midst of the noblest and yet chastest 
display of architectural beauty, where every or- 
nament possesses the character by which the 
whole is distinguished/ and where the whole 
possesses the grace and elegance which every 
ornament presents : — You find yourself on the 
spot where all the monuments of ancient art 
are deposited — ^where the greatest exertions of 
mortal genius are preserved — and where a pa- 
lace has at last been raised worthy of being the 
depository of the collected genius of the hmnan 
race. — It bears a higher character than that of 
being the residence of imperial power ; it seems 
destined to loftier purposes than to be the abode 
of earthly greatness ; and the only forms by 
which its halls would not be degraded, are those 
models of ideal perfection which the genius of 
ancient Greece created to exalt the character of 
a heathen world. 

Placed in a more elevated spot, and destined 
to a still higher object, the Pantheon bears in 
its front the traces of the noble purpose for 
which it was intended. — It was intended to be 
flie cemetery of all the great men who had de- 
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served wdl of thek country ; and it bears the 
inscription, above its entrance, Ana grands 
HMmes La Patrie reconnaissante.. The cha- 
racter of its ai^chitecture is well adapted to the 
impression it is intended to convey, and suits 
the simplicity of the inscription which its porti* 
00 presents. Its situation has been selected with 
{singular taste, to aid the effect which was thus 
intended. It is placed at the top of an emi- 
nence, which shelves in a declivity on every 
side ; and the immediate approadh is by an im- 
mense flight of steps, which form the base of 
the building, and increase the eflfect which its 
magnitude produces. Over the entrance is 
placed a portioo of lofty pillars, finely propor- 
tioned, supporting a magnificent entablature of 
the simplest order ; and the whole terminates 
in a dome of vast dimensions, forming the 
highest object in the whole city. The impres- 
aon which every one must feel in crossing its 
threshold, is that of religious awe ; the. indi^ 
vidual is lost in the greatness of the objects 
with which he is surrounded, and he dreads 
to enter what seems the ibode of a greater 
Power, and to have been fi:amed for the pur- 
poses of more elevated worship. The Louvre 
might have! been fitted for the gay scenes of 
ancient sacrifice ; it suits the brilliant concep* 
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tiions of heathen mythology ; and seems the £lt 
abode of those ideal fonns^ in which the imagi- 
nation of ancient times embodied their concept 
tions of divine perfection ; bat the Pantheon is 
adapted for a holier worship^ and accords inrith 
the character of a pnrer belief; and the Tastness 
and sotitude of its untrodden chambers awaken 
those feelings of human Weakness, and that sen*- 
timent of human immortality, which befit, the 
temple of a spiritual faith. 

We were involuntarily led, by the sight rf 
this great monument of sacred architecture in 
the Grecian style, to compare it with the Go- 
thic cfaurdbes which we had seen, and in parti- 
cular witiii the Cathedral of Beauvai^ the inte- 
rior of which is finished with greater delioaey, 
and in finer proportions, than any other edifice 
c^ a simikr kind in France. The impression 
which the inimitable choir of Beauvais produced. 
Was widely different from that which we felt on 
entering the lofty dome of the Pantheon at 
Paris. The light pinnacles, the fretted roof, the 
aspiring form of the Gothic edifice, seemed to 
have been framed by the hands of aerial beings, 
and produced, even from a distance, that impres- 
sion of grace and airiness which it was the pe- 
culiar oli^ect of this species of Gothic architec- 
ture to excite. On passing the high archway 
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which covers the western door, and efttaing the 
imm^ise aides of the -Cathedral, the sanctity of 
the place produces a deeper impression, and 
the grandeur of the forms awakens profounder 
feelings. The light of the day is excluded, the 
mys of the sun come mellowed through the 
splendid colours with which the windows are 
i^ned, and cast a religious light over the 
marble pavement which covei^ the floor-; wMle 
the eye reposes on the harmonious forms of the 
lancet windows, or is bewildeted in the profu- 
sion of ornament with whidi the roof is adorned. 
The impression whi^ the whole produces, is 
that of religious emotion, singularly suited to 
the genius of Christianity ; it is seen in that ob- 
scure light which fits the sol^nnity of religious 
duty, and awakens, those fedings of intense de- 
light, which prepare the mind for the high 
strain of religious praise. But it is not the deep 
feeling of humility and weakness which is pro- 
duced by the dark chambers and niassy pillars 
of the Pantheon at Paris ; it is not in the mau- 
soleum of the dead that you seem to wander, 
nor on the thoughts of tlje great that have gone 
before you that the mind revolves ; it is in the 
scene of thanksgiving that your admiration is 
fixed ; it is with the emblems o£ Hope that your 
devotion is awakened, and with the enthvisiasngi 
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of gratitude that the mind is filled. Beneath 
the gloomy roof of the Greician Taaiple, the 
spirit is concentrated within itself: it seeks the 
repose which solitude affords, and meditates on 
the fate of the immortal soul ; but it loves to 
fellow the multitude into the Gothic Cathedral, 
to join in the song of grateful praise whidh pea^ 
through its lengthened aisles, and to share in 
the enthusiasm which bdongs to the exerdse of 
common devotion. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame is the (HiLy 
Gothic building of note in Paris, and it is by 
no means equal to the expectatums we had been 
led to form of it The style of its architecture 
is not that of the finest Gothic ; it has neither 
the exquittte lightness of ornament which dis- 
tinguishes the summit of Gloucester Cathedral, 
nor the fine lancet windows which give so un- 
rivalled a beauty to the interior of Beauvais, 
nor the richness of roof which covers the tombs 
of Westminster Abbey. Its character is that 
of massy, greatness ; its ornaments are rich rather 
than degant, and its interior striking more from 
its immense size than the beauty of the propor- 
tion in which it is formed. In spite of all «these 
circumstances, however, the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame produces^ deep impression on the mind 
of the beholder ; its towere rise to a stupendous; 
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height above all the buildings which surnnuid 
them; while the stone of every other edifice i» 
of a light colour, they alone are black with the 
smoke of centuries; and exhibit a venerable as- 
pect of ancient greatness in the midst of the 
biSUiancy of modem decoration witib which the 
dty abounds. Even the crowd of ornaments 
with which they are loaded^ and the heavy pio- 
pordon in which they are buUt, are fcnrgotten in 
the effect which their magnitude produces; 
they suit the gloomy character of the buUding 
they adorn, and accord with the expression of 
sHitiquated pow^ by which its i^ed forms are 
now distinguished. 

To those who have been accustomed to the 
form of worship which is established in Pro* 
testant countries, there, is nothing so striking in 
the Catholic churches as the complete oblivion 
of nink, or any of the distinctions c£ established 
society which there universally prevails. There 
ard no divisions of seats^ nor any places fixed for 
any particular classes of society. AH, of what- 
ever rank or station, kneel alike upon the 
marble pavement ; and the whole extent of the 
churdi is open for the devotion of all classes of 
' the people. You frequently see the poorest ci- 
tizens with their children kneeling on the stone 
close to those of the highest rank, or the mofst 
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extensive fortunes. This custom may appear 
painful to those who haVe been habituated to 
the forms of devotion in the English churches; 
but it produces an impression on the mind of 
the spectator which nothing in our service is 
fepable of effecting. To see the individual form 
lost in the immensity of the objects with which 
he is surrounded ; to see all ranks and ages 
blended in the exercise of common devotion ; 
to see all distinction forgotten in the sense of 
common infirmity, suits the spirit of that reli- 
gion which was addressed to the poor as well as 
to the rich, and fits the presence of that Being 
before whom all ranks are equal. 

Nor is it without a good effect upon the feel- 
ings of mankind, that this custom has formed a 
part of the Catholic service. Amidst that de- 
gradation of the great body of the people, which 
fnarks the greater part of the Catholic coun- 
tries — amidst the insolence of aristocratic power, 
which the doctrines of the Catholic faith are so 
well suited to support, it is fitting that there 
should be some occasions on which the distinc- 
tions of the world should be forgotten ; some 
moments in which the rich as well as the poor 
should be humtled before a greater power — ^in 
which they should be reminded of the common 
faith in which they have been baptized, of the 
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Qommon duties to which they ore called, and 
the common hopes which they have been per- 
mitted to form. 

We had the good fortune to see high ma«$ 
performed in Notre Dame, with all the pomp of 
the Catholic service, for the souls of Louis XVI. 
M^e Antoinette, and the Dauphin, on May 16, 
1814, soon after the King's arrival in Paris. The 
Cathedral was hung with black in every part; 
the brilliancy of day wholly excluded, and it 
was lighted only by double rows of wax tapers, 
which burned round the coffins, placed in the 
centre of the choir. It was crowded to excess 
in every part ; all the Jlilarshals, Peers, and digni- 
taries of France, were stationed with the Royal 
Family near the centre of the Cathedral, and all 
the principal officers of the allied armies attend- 
ed at the celebration of the service. The King 
was present, though without being perceived 
by the vast assembly by whom he was surround- 
ed ; and the Duchess d'Angouleme exhibited, 
in this melancholy duty, that mixture of firm- 
ness and sensibility by wliich her character has 
always been distinguished. 

It was said, that there were several persons 
present at this scdemn service who had voted for 
the d^th of the S^ng ; and many of those as- 
sembled must doubtless have heen conscious, 
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that they had been instrumental in the death of 
those for whose souls this solemn service was 
now perfonning. The greater part, however, 
of those whom we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving, exhibited the symptoms of genuine sor- 
row, and sieemed to participate in the solemnity 
with unfeigned devotion. The Catholic wor- 
ship was here displayed in its utmost splendour ; 
aU the highest prelates of France were assembled 
to give dignity to the spectacle ; and all that art 
could devise was exhausted to render the scene 
impressive in the eyes of the people. To us, 
however, *who had been habituated to the sim- 
plicity of the Englisb form, the variety of un- 
meaning c^mony, the endless gestiu^es and 
unceasing bows of the clergy who offiiSatedj de- 
stroyed the impression which the solemnity of 
the service would otherwise have produced. 
But though the service itself appeared ridiculous, 
the efifect of the whole scene was sublime in the 
greatest degree. The black tapestry hiing in 
hfeavy folds round the sides of the Cathedral, arid 
Htiagnified the impression which its vastness pro- 
duced. The tapers which surrounded the coffins 
threw a red and gloomy light over the innumer- 
able multitude whidi thronged the floor ; then* 
receding rays faintly illuminated the farther re- 
oeSseSj or strained to pierce the obscure gloom in 
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wtueh ihe summiteof the pillars were lost ; while 
the sacred music pealed through the distant 
aisles,, and deepened the effect of the thousands 
of voices which joined in the strains of repent- 
ant {way er. 

Among the exhibitions of art to which a 
stranger is conducted imniediatel;^^ after his arri- 
val in the French metr(^)olis» there is none, 
which is more characteristic <^ the dispodtion of 
the people than the Mtufee des Monimcns 
JFrancaiSf situated in the Rue des Fetits Au- 
gustins. This is a oollecticxi of all the finest 
sepulchral monuments fiM>m di£^rent parts of 
France, particularly from the Cathedral of St 
DeniSy where the cemetery of the royal family 
had» fix>m time immemoriaX been placed. It is 
said by the French, that the collection of these 
monuments into one museum was the only 
means of jweserving them from the fury of the 
people during the reydution ; and certainly no- 
thing but absolute necessity could have justified 
the]barbarous.idea^of l^nnging them fix>m the. 
graves they were intended to adorn, to one spot, 
wbea*e all a^soc&aticHis connected with them are 
destroyed. It is not the m^ere survey of the mo- 
numents of the dead that is interesting, — not the 
examination of the specimens of art by which 
they may be adorned; — ^it is the remembranice ^f 
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the deeds which they are intended to record,—- 
of the virtues they are destined to perpetuate,— 
of the pioiis gratitude of which they are now the 
only testimony — above all, of the dust they actu- 
ally cover. They remind us of the great men 
who formerly filled the theatre of the world, — 
they c^rry us back to an age Which, by a very 
natural illusion, we conceive to have be^i both 
wiser and happier than our own, and present 
the record of human greatness in that pleas- 
ing distance when the great features of diiaracter 
alone are remembered, when time has drawn its 
veil over the weaknesses of mortality, and its vir- 
tues are sanctified by the hand of death. It is a 
feeling fitted to elevate the soul ; to mingle the 
thoughts of death with the recollection of the vir- 
tues by which life had been dignified, and reno- 
vate in every heart those high hopes of religion 
which spring from the grave of former virtue. 

All this delightful, this purifying illusion, is 
destroyed by the way in which the monuments 
are collected in the Museum at Paris. They are 
there brought together from aH parts of France ; 
severed from the ashes of the dead they were in- 
tended to cover * and arranged in systematic ord«* 
to iUiistrate the history of the art whose pro- 
gress they unfold. The tombs of all the Kings 
©f France, of the Generals by whom its glory 
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iias heen exteided, of the statesmen by whom 
its poweiv and the writers by whom its fmxe 
has been established, are ax>wded together in 
one collection, and heaped upon each QtheT» 
without any other cannexion than that of the 
time in which they we»e originally raised. The 
Museum accordingly exhifcdts, in the most strik- 
ing manner, the power of airrangement and 
classification which the French possess; it is 
valuable, as containing fine models of the greatest 
men whom France has produced, and exhibits 
a curious specimen of the progress of art, from 
its first commencement to the period of its 
greatest perfection ; but it ha& wholly lost that 
deep and peculiar interest which belongs to the 
monuments of the dead in their original situa^ 
tion. 

Adjoining po the Museum, is a garden planted 
with trees, in which many of the finest monu- 
ments are placed ; but in which the depravity 
of the French taste appears in the most striking 
manner. It is surr<!iunded with houses, and 
darkened by the shade of lofty buildings ; yet, 
in this gloomy situation, they have placed the 
tomb of Fenelon, and the united mcmument of 
Abekrd and Eloise: pro&ning thus, by "the 
barbarous aifeotatiou of artifif^ial taste, apd the 
still m we shocking imitation of ancient super- 
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stition^ the remains of those whose names a» 
ei^shrined in every heart which can feel the 
beauty of moral excellence, or Anaxe in the sym- 
pathy with youthfiil sorrow. 

How different are the feelings with whidi an 
Englishman surveys the untouched monuments 
of English greatness !--and tteads the floor of 
tibat venerable building which shrouds the re- 
mains of all who have dignified their native land 
— ^in which her patriots, her poets^ and her. phi- 
losopheis, *' sleep widi her king$» and dignify the 
scene," which the rage of popular fury has never 
dared to profane, and the hand of victoriiQUS 
power has ttever been able to violate ; where the 
ashes of the immortal dead still lie in undis- 
turbed r^ose, under that splendid ropf which 
covered the tombs of her earliest kings, and 
witnessed, from its first dawn, the in&nt glory 
of the English pec^le,.^Nor could the remem- 
brance oi the national monuments we have de- 
scribed, ever excite in the mind of a native of 
Fiance, the same feeling of heroic devotion 
which inspired the sublime expression of Nelson, 
as he boarded the Sfi^m^^ Admiral's ship at St 
Vincent's — ** Westminster. Abbey or VidOTy !" 

Though the sti^eets in Paris have an aged and 
uncomfortable appearance^ the form of the houses 
Is such, a^, at a distance, to present a picturesque 
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jftspect Their height^ their sharp and irregular 
tops, the yast variety of fonns which they 
assume wb^i seen from different quarters, all 
combine to render a distant view of them more 
striking than the long rows of uniform houses 
of which London is composed. The domes and 
steeples of Paris, however, are greatly inferior, 
both ii^ number and ma^i^benee, to those of 
the English capital. 

Tl^ gardens of the Thuilleries and the Lux- 
embourg, of which the Parisians thiiik so highly, 
and which are constantly filled with all ranks of 
dtizens, are laid out with a singularity of taste, of 
which, in this country, we can scarcely form any 
conception. The straight walks — ^the dipt trees 
— ^the marble fountain&«-are fast wearing out in 
all parts of England ; they ai^ to be met with 
only round the mansions of andent families, and 
even there are kept rather from the influence of 
anci^it pr^udice, or from the affection to here- 
ditary forms, than from thdr coinddence with 
the present taste of the English people. Th^ 
are seldom, accordingly, disagreeable, with us, to 
the eye of the most cultivated taste; their sin- 
gularity forms a pleasing variety to the continued 
suedession of lawns and shrubberies which is 
every where to be met with ; and they are re- 
gajded rather as the venerable marks of andent 
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splendour, than as the barbarous oifectation of 
modem distinction. In France, th^ n^tiv^ de- 
formity of this taste appears in its real light, 
without the colouring of any such adventitious 
4drcumstances as conceal it in this country. It 
does not appear there under the softeniug v^il 
of ancient manners ; its avenues do not conduct 
to the decaying abode of herjeditary greatness 
— its gardens do not mark the scenes of former 
festivity — ^its fountains are not covered with the 
moss which has grown for centuries. It ap- 
pears as the model of present taste ; it is con- 
sidered as the indication of existing splendour ; 
and sought after, as the form in which the 
beauty of Nature is now to be admired. All 
that association accordingly had blended in our 
minds with the style of ancient gardening in 
our own country, was instantly divested by its 
appearance in France; and we felt then the 
whole importance of that happy change in the 
national taste, whereby variety has been n^ade 
to succeed to uniformity, and the imitation of na- . 
ture to come in the place of the exhibition of art. 
In every country, and in every department of 
taste, the earliest object of art is, the display of 
the power of the ^urtist ; and it is in the la^t pe- 
riod of its improvements alone, that this miser- 
able propemity is overcome. It is hence that 
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fhe imitation of Nature is not what is at first 
^ttemj)ted ; that the forms which she presents 
are unifbrinly neglected, and the merit of the 
artist is thought to consist in such artificial de- 
signs as bear the most unequivocal marks of his 
individual dekterity. The forms of nature are* 
€*very "where to be met with — they are open to 
the most vulgar capacity; the power of art, 
therefore, It is at first thought, must be shown 
in the complete subjugation of natural form, or 
the complete abandonment of natural beauty. 
It is hence that florists uniformly take delight 
in double flowers and monsters, which are the 
farthest removed fi'om the forms of nature ; and 
it is hence that gardeners always evince so great 
aft anxiety to conduct strangers to the most ri- 
diculous contortion of natural form, which their 
domains can exhibit. There is nothing un- 
natural or vulgar in this propensity ; it pervades 
all branches of taste at a certain stage of its pro- 
gress, and all ranks of society, to whom a limited 
capacity of mind is granted. It is hence that 
every society exhibits examples of individuals, 
who aim at singularity of manners, merely that 
they may be different from the generality of 
mankind ; it is hence that many persons, even 
of a cultivated mind, shut their eye to the 
diarms of beauty in every department of taste^ 
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merely that they may display their own wretched 
vanity in criticising its imperfections ; it is hence 
that painters select the moment of passion <flr 
exertion, for no other reason than for the dis- 
play ^^ of their anatomical knowledge, or their 
skill in the delineation of extraordinary emo- 
tion; and that poets have so often neglected 
what is really pathetic in the scenes, either ci 
nature or <^ man» to present the artificial ccm* 
ceptions of their learning or &ney . In all these 
instances, the degradation of taste arises from 
the vain anxiety of men to display the power 
of the artist, and their utter forgetliilness of the 
end of the Art. 

The remarkable characteristic of the taste of 
France is, that this love of artificial beauty con- 
tinues with undiminished force, at a period 
when, in other nations, it has given place to a 
more genuine love for the beauty of nature. In 
them, the natural progress of refinement has 
led fi*om the admiration of the art of imitation 
to the love of the subjects imitated. In France, 
this early prejudice continues in its pristine vi- 
gour at the present moment : They never lose 
sight of the effort of the artist ; their admiration 
is fixed not on the quality or object in nature, 
but on the artificial representation of it ; not on 
the thing signified, but the sign. It is hence 
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that they have such exalted ideas of the perfec- 
tion of their artist David, whose paintings are 
nothing more than a repres^tation of the hu- 
man %ure in its most extravagant and phrenzied 
attitudes ; that they are insensible to the simple 
display of real emotion, but dwell with delight 
upcmtiie vehement representationof it which their 
stage exliibits ; and that, leaving the charming 
heights of Belleville, or the sequestered banks 
of the Seine, almost wholly deserted, they crowd 
to the stiff alleys of the Elysian Fields, or the 
artificial beaiities of the gardens of Versailles. 

In the midst of Paris this artificial style c^ 
gardening is not altogether unplea^g ; it is in 
unison, in some measure, with the regular cha- 
racter of the buildings with which it is sur- 
rounded ; and the profusion of statues and mar^ 
ble vases continues the impression which the 
character of their palaces is fitted to produce* 
But at Versailles, at St Cloud, and Fountain- 
bleau, amidst the luxuriance of vegetation, and 
^rrounded by the majesty of forest scenery, it 
destroys altc^ether^the effect whidi arises. fiom 
the iiregularity of natural beauty. Every one 
feels straight headers, and square porticoes and 
broad alleys, to be in unison with the immediate 
neighbourhood of an antiquated inansion ; but 
they become painful when extended to those 
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remoter parts of the grounds, when the chatae^ 
ter of the scene is determined by the rudeness 
of uncultivated nature. 

There are some occasions, nevertheless, on 
which the gardens of the Thuilleries piresent a 
beautiftil spectacle, in spite of the artificial taste 
in which they are formed. From the warmth 
of the climate, the Parisians, of sdl classes, live 
much in the open air, and frequent the public 
gardens in great numbers during the continuance 
of the fine weather. In the evening especially, 
they are filled with citizens, who repose them- 
selves under the shade of the lofty trees, after 
^the heat and the fatigues of the day ; tod they 
then present a spectacle of more thai! ordinary 
interest and beauty. The disposition of the 
French suits the character of the scene, and bar- 
monises with the impression which the stillness 
of the evening produces on the mind. There 
is none o^ that rioting or confusion by which 
an assembly of the middling classes in England 
is too often disgraced ; no quarrelling or intoxi- 
cation even among the poorest ranks, and little 
appearance of that degra^ng want which de- 
stroys the pleasing idea of pubUc happiness. 
The people appear all to enjoy a certain share 
of individual prosperity ; their intercourse is 
conducted with unbroken harmoliy, and they 
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seem to resign themselves to those deU^tful 
feelings which steal over the mind during the 
stillness and serenity of a summer evoiing. 

Still more hewtihl perhaps, is the appearance 
of this scene during the stiflness of the night; 
when the moon throws her dubious mys over 
the obfects of n«ttura The gaidens oi the 
Thuilleries remain ciowddd with people, who 
seem to enjoy the repose which uiliversally pre- 
vails, and from whom no sound is to be heard 
which can break 'die stillness or serenity of 
the scene* The re^larity of ilie fcxms is 
wholly lost in the masses of hgfat and shadow 
that are there cQsplayed; the £>iiage throws a 
chequ^ed shade over the ground beneath, while 
the difier^t vistas of the Mysian Fidds a« 
seen in that soft and mellow light by which tlie 
radiance of the moon is so peculiarly distin** 
guished^ After passing through these l&vourite 
seenes of the French people, we frequently 
came to small encampments of the aUied troc^s 
in the remote parts of the giounds. The ap» 
peaianoe of these bivouacks, composed of Cos^ 
sack squadrons, Hungarian hussars, or ftus* 
sian artillery, in the bbscurity of moonlight, and 
surrounded by the gloom of forest scenery, was 
beyond measure striking. The picturesque 
forms of the soldi«^, sleeping on their arms un- 
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'der the shade of the trees, or half hid by the 
rude huts which they had erected for their shel- 
ter ; the varied attitudes of the horses standing 
amidst the waggons by which the camp was 
followed, or sleeping beside the veterans whom 
they had borne through all the fortunes of war ; 
the dark masses of the artilleiy , dimly discerned 
in the shades of night, or faintly reflecting the 
pale light of the moon, presented a scene of the 
most beautiful description, in which the rude 
features of war were softened by the tranquillity 
of peaceful life ; and the interest of present re- 
pose was enhanced by the remembrance of the 
wintry storms and bloody fields through which 
these brave men had passed, during the me- 
morable campaigns in which they had been en- 
gaged. The effect of the whole was increased 
by the perfect stillness which everywhere pre- 
vailed, broken only at intervals by the slow step 
of the saitinel, as he paced his rounds, or. the 
sweeter sounds of those beautiful airs, which, in 
a far distant country, recalled to the Russian 
soldier the joys and the happiness of his native 
land. 
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ENVIEONS OF PARIS. 



St Cloud was the favourite residence of Bona- 
parte, and, from this circumstance, possesses an 
interest which does not belong to the other im- 
perial palaces. It stands high, upon a lofty 
bank overhanging the SeiQe, which takes a 
bold sweep in the plain below ; and the steep 
declivity which descends to its banks i» clothed 
with magnificent woods of aged elms. The 
character of the scenery is bold and rugged ; — 
the trees are of the wildest forms, and the most 
stupendous height, and the banks, for the most 
part, steep and irregular. It is here, accord- 
ingly, that the French gardening appears in all 
its genuine deformity; and that its straight 
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walks and endless fountains display a degree of 
formality and art, destructive of the peculiar 
beauty by which the scene is distinguished. 
These gardens, however, were the favourite and 
private walks of the Emperor; — ^it was here 
that he meditated those schemes of ambition 
which were destined to shake the established 
thrones of Europe ; — ^it was under the shade of 
this luxuriant foliage that he formed the plan of 
all the mighty projects which he had in contem- 
plation; — ^it was in the splendid apartments of 
this palace that the G)uncils of France assembled, 
to revolve on the means of permanently destroy, 
ing the English power :^ — It was here too, by a 
most remarkable coincidenee, that his destruc* 
tion was finally accomplished ;^^that the last 
convention was concluded, by which his second 
dethronement was completed -^ — and that the 
victorious arms of England dictated the terms 
of surrender to hi« conquered capital. 

When we visited St Cloud, it was tiie head- 
quarters of Prince Schwartzenberg ; and the 
Austrian gt^^nadi^^ mounts guard at the gates 
of the Imperial Pdace. The banks of the 
Seine, below the Palace, were covered by an 
immense bivduack of Austrian t3tK)ps, and the 
fires of their encampment twinkled in the ob- 
scurity of twilight amidst the low brushwood 
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with whidi the tides of the nrer were clothed. 
The appeaaanee of this bivonack, ditnly dis^ 
eased through the rugged stems of lofty trees^ 
or hal£*fasd by the luxuriant branches wbieb ob* 
soured the view ;-*-the picturesque and varied 
aspect of the pkin coireied with waggcms^ and 
aH the aeo^mianiim^its of miBtary serrioe^-^ 
the coiomns of smoke lising irom the firea with 
which it was intersperaed, and tine iEuiumeirdiile . 
borses eiowded amidst the oonftised midtitude 
of men andcarriages, or resHng in more seques* 
tered spots on the sides of the river; with thev 
lomis ftiely reflected in its unruffled waters-*- 
presented a spectacle whidi exhibited war in 
its moist strildiig aspect, ax»d gave a character to 
the aoene yrhi^ would hate suited the romantic 
strain of Salvator's mind. 

St Germain, though less picturesquely si* 
tuated than 8t Cloud, presents features^ neverw 
theless, of more than (»dinary magnifieence. 
Tlie f^aee, now QODverted into a school of 
military education by Napoleon, is a mean irre- 
gular building, though it possesses a certain' 
kiterest, by having been long tihe residence of 
tibe exiled house of Stuart. The situation^ 
however, is truly fitted for an imperial dwell- 
ing ; it standi on the edge of a high bank over- 
hanging the Seine, at the end a magnificent 
f8 
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terrace, a mile and a half long, built on the pro- 
jecting heights which edge the river. The 
walk along this terrace is the finest spectacle 
which the vicinity of Paris has to present. It 
is backed along its whole extent by the ext^i- 
sive forest of St Germain, the foliage of which 
overhangs the road, and in the recesses of which 
you can occasicxially discern those beautiful 
peeps which form the peculiar characteristic of 
forest scenery. The steep bank which descends 
to the river is clothM with orchards and vine- 
yards in all the luxuriance of a southern di* 
mate; and in front, there is spread beneath 
your feet the wide plain in which the Seine 
wanders, whose waters are descried at intervals 
thiou^ the woods and gardens widi whidi its 
banks are adorned; while, in the farthest dis- 
tance, the towers of St Denis, and the heights 
of Paris, form an irregular outline on the verge 
of the horizon. It is a scene exhibiting the 
most beautiful aspect of cultivated nature, and 
would have been the fit residence for a Monarch 
who loved to survey his subjects' happiness: 
but it was deserted by the miserable weakness 
of Louis XIV., because the view terminated in 
the cemetery of the Kings of France, and his 
enjoyment of it w6uld have been destroyed by 
the thoughts of nuvtal decay. 
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^ Versailles, which that monaich chose as the 
ovdinary abode of his splendid Court, is less fa- 
vourably situate for a royal dwelling, though 
the view from the great front of the palace is 
bemtifully clothed with luxuriant woods. The 
palaee itsdf is a magnificent building of great 
ext^it, loaded with the riches of architectural 
beauty, but destitute of that fine proportion 
and lightness of ornament, which spread so in- 
describiable a charm over the Palace o£ ihe 
Louvre, The interior is iii a state of lament- 
able decs^y, having been pillaged at the com- 
m^^Rcement of, the revolutionary fiuy, and 
formed into a barrack for the republican ^- 
di^ers, the marks of whose viplence are still vi- 
sib^e in the &ded splendour of its magnificent 
apartments. They still shew, however, the fa- 
vourite rooms of Marie Antoinette, the walls 
of which are covered with the finest mirrors, 
and some remains of the fiumiture are still 
preserved, which even the licentious fiury of the 
Fraoch army seems to have been afraid to vio- 
late. The gardens on whid^ all thje riches of 
France, and all the efforts of art, were so long 
lavished, present a pamful monument of the 
d?{»avity of taste: but the Petit Trianon, 
whichis a little palace built of marble, and sur- 
rounded by shru^beriea i^.the Eiigli3h style^ 
F 4 
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exhiMts tbe genuine b^ty of whidi the kni* 
tation of natune i^ sui^^ptible. This pqkce cotiJ^ 
tains a suite of splendid apartments^ fitted up 
with singular taste, and adorned with a number 
of charming pictures ; it was the fevourite re* 
sidence of Maria Louisa^ and we were there 
shewn the drawing materials which she used, 
and some unfinished sketches which she left, in 
which, we were informed, she much delighted, 
and which bore the marks of a cultivated taste. 

We frequently enquired concerning the dia- 
raetlr and occupations of this £ihpresit^ at all the 
pakcos where she usually dwelt, and unifiMmly 
received the same answer : — She was everywhei^e 
repres^ted as cold, proud, and haughty in her 
fnanner, and unconciliating in her (»*dm&ry ad- 
dress. Her time was much spent in private, in 
the exercise of religious duty, or in needle-wo^k 
and drawing ; and her favourite seat at St Cloud 
was between two windows, from one of which 
she had a view over the beautiful woods which 
dotbe the h&nk^ of the river, and from the other 
a ^stant pit)spect <^ ^e toweis and domes of 
Paris. 

Very dilEbt^nt was t^ character which be- 
longed to the former Empress, the first wife of 
Bottaparte, Joseph&ie : She passed the close of 
herj^e at the delightful retreat of Mahnaison^ 
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a vSla charmingly AttMed on the banks of the 
Sdne, seven miles from Paris, on the irood to 
St Germain. This villa had been her ^vourite 
residence while she ccmtinned Empress, and ferm<» 
ed her only home after the period of her divorce ; 
—here sh6 lived in obscurity and retirement, 
without any of the pomp of a court, or any of 
the splendour which belonged to her former 
rank,— occupied entirely in the emptoyment of 
gardening, or in alleviating the distressed of 
j;hose around her. ' The shrubberies and gardens 
were laid out with singular beauty, in the En* 
glish taste, and contained a vast variety of rare 
flowers, which she had for a long period been 
cc^ecting. These shrubberies were to her the 
source of never-failing enjoyment; she spent 
many hours in them every day, working herself 
or superintending the occupations of others; 
and in these delightftil occupations seemed to 
return again to all tBe innocence and happiness 
of youth. She was beloved to the greatest de- 
gree by all the poor who inhabited the vicinity ' 
of her retreat, both for the gentleness of her 
manner, and ho* unwearied attention to their 
bufferings and their wants ; and during the whole 
period of her retirement, she retained the esteem 
and af&ction of all dasses of French citizens. 
The Empw)r Alexander visited her repeatedly 
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during the stay of the allied armies in Vm^ ; 
and her death occasioned aii universal feeling of 
regret, rarely to be met with amidst the comip* 
tion and selfishness of the French metixqpolis. - 
There was something singularly striking in the 
history and character of this remarjkable woman : 
— ^Bom in al^umble station, without any of the 
advantages which rank or education could at. 
ford, she was early involved in all the imspe^- 
aide mismes of the French revolution, and waa 
extricated firom her precarious situation <mly by 
being imited to that extraordinary man, whose 
crimes and whose ambition have spread misery 
throughevery country of Europe: Risingthrough 
all the gradations of rank tlu:ough which he pass* 
. ed^ she ev^where commanded the esteem and 
.regard c^ all those who had access to admire her 
private virtues; and when at length she was 
. raised to the rank of Empress, she graced the 
imjperial throne with all the charities and vir- 
tues^f a humbler station. She bore, with im- 
exampled magnanimity, the sacrifice, of power 
and of influence which she was compelled to 
make: She carried into the obscurity of humble 
life >all the dignity of mind which befitted the 
character of. an Empress of France ; and exer- 
cised, in the ddightUd occupations of country 
life, or in the alleviation of the severity of indi- 
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vidual distress, that finuness of mind and gentle- 
ness of disposition, with which she had lightened 
the weight of imperial dominion, and softened 
the rigour of despotic power. 

The Forest of Fontainbleau exhibits scenery 
of a more piduresque and striking character 
than is to be met with in any other part of the 
north of France. It is situated 40 miles from 
Paris, on the great road to Rome, and the ap« 
p^cureuice of the country through which this road 
runs, is for the most part flat and uninteresting. 
It runs through a continued plain, in a straight 
line between tall rows of elm trees, whose lower 
branches are uniformly cut cff for fire-wood to 
the peasantry ; and exhibits, for the most part, 
no other feature than the continued riches of 
agricultural produce. At the distance of seven 
miles fromrthe town of Fcmtainbleau, you first 
discern the forest, covering a vast ridge of rocks, 
i^retching as far as the eye can reach, from right 
to left, and presenting a dark irregular outline 
on the surface of the horizon. The cultivation 
continues, with all its uniformity, to the very 
foot of the ridge ; but the moment you pass the 
boundaries of the forest, you find yourself sur-P 
rounded at once with all the wildness and luxu- 
riance of natural scenery. The surface c£ the 
ground is broken and irregular, rising at times 
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into Tast piles of shapeless rockn, and endcemg 
at others small vallies, in which the wood gmtmn 
in endless beauty^ unbUghted by the dhilling 
blasts of northern climates. In these vaUie»» the 
oak, the ash, and the beech, exhibit the peeuJlar 
magnificence of forest scenery, while, on the 
neighbouring hills, the birch waves its akj fi>* 
liage rounil the dark masses of rock which tms^ 
minate the view. Nothing can be conceited 
more striking than the scenery which this varie<» 
ty of rock and wood produce in every part of 
this romantic forest. At tiroes you pass thsoagk 
Sin unbroken mass of aged timber^ srurrimnded 
by the native grahdeur rf forest scenery, and 
undisturbed by any traces of hitman hdbttatioii^ 
except in those rude pal^s which occasiofoaHy 
open a pasmng view into the remoter parts of 
the forest. At others, llie path winds through 
great masses of rock, piled in endless confusion 
upon each other, in the crevices of whidi the 
fern and the heath grow in all the luxuriance of 
southern vegetation; while their summits aate 
covered by aged oaks of the wildest forms, whose 
crossing boughs throw an eternal shade over the 
ravines below, and afibrd room only to 'discern 
at the farthest distance the summits of those 
beautiful hills, on which the light foliage of the 
birch trembles in the ray rf an unclouded sunu 
or waves on the blue of a summer heaven. 
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To those who hive had the good fortune to see 
the beautiiul scenery of the Trosacbs in Soot- 
iand, of Madock in Hexbysbite, or of the wood^ 
ed Fdls in Cumberland, it may afford some idea 
of the Forest of Fcmtainbieau, to say Hiat it 
<sombines sc^ery of a shnilar description widi 
tiie aged magnificence of Windsor Forest. Over 
its wh(de extent there are scattered many de.- 
tached oaks of vast dimensions, which seem to 
be of an older race in the growth of tiie Fwest, 
—-whose lowest boughs stretch above the top of 
the wood which surrounds them,-*-and whose 
decayed summits afford a striking oHitrast to 
the young and luxuriant foliage with which 
their stems are enveloped. When we visited 
FontainUeau, it was occupied by the old impe^ 
rial guard, which still remained in that station 
after the abdication of Bonaparte ; and we fre* 
quently met parties, or detached stragglers of 
them« wandering in the most solitary parts of 
the Forest. Their warlike and weather*beaten 
appearance; their battered arms and worn accou<^ 
trements; the dark plumes of their helmets, and 
the sallow ferocious aspect of their countentoces, 
suited the savage diaracter pf the scenery with 
which they were surrounded, and threw over 
the gloom and solitude of the Forest diat wild 
expression with which the genius of Salvator dig- 
nified the features of uncultivated nature. 
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The town and pdaoe of Fontainbleau are si* 
tuate in a small plain near the centre of the 
forest, and surrounded on all sides by the rocky 
ridges with which it is everywhere intersected. 
The palace is 41 large irregular buildings com- 
posed of many squares, and fitted up in the in- 
side with the utmost splendour of imperial mag- 
nificence. We were there shewn the apart- 
ments in which Napoleon dwelt during his stay 
in the palace, after the capture of Paris by tlie 
allied troops ; and the desk at which he always 
wrote, and where his abdication was signed. It 
was covered with white leather, scratched ova* 
in every direction, and marked with innumer- 
able wipings of the pen, among which we per- 
ceived his own name. Napoleon, fi^quently 
written as in a very hurried and irregular hand ; 
and one sentence which began. Que Dieu, Na- 
poleon, Napoleon. The servants in the palace 
agreed in stating, that the Emperor's gaiety and 
fortitude of mind never deserted him during 
the ruin of his fortune ; that he was engaged in 
his writing-chamber during the greater part of 
the day, and walked for two hours on the ter- 
race, in close conversation with Marshal Ney. 
Several ofikjers of the imperial guard repeated 
the speech which he made to his troops on leav- 
ing ti3iem uStet his abdication of the throne. 
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wfaidi was predsely what appleared in the Kn- 
glish newspapers. So great was the enthusiasm 
produced by this speech among the soldiers 
present, that it was received with shouts and 
cries of Vive TEmpereur, A Paris, A Paris ! 
and when he departed, under the custody of the 
allied Commissioners, the whole army wept; 
there was not a^ dry eye in the multitude who 
were assembled to witness his departure. Even 
the imperial guard, who had been trained in 
scenes of suffering from their first entry into the 
^service— who had been inured for a long course 
of years to the daily sight of human misery, and 
had constantly made a sport of all the aiSictions 
whidi are fitted to move the human heart, 
shared in the general grief; they seemed to 
forget the degradation in which their commander 
was involved, the hardships to whidi they had 
been exposed, and the destruction which he had 
brought upon their brethren in arms ; they re- 
membered him when he stood victorious on the 
field of Austeriitz, or passed in triumph through 
the gates of Moscsow; and shed, over the fall of 
their Emperor those tears of genuine sorrow 
which they denied to the deepest sq^nas of 
private sufiering, « jthe most aggmvated in- 
stances of individual distress. It is impossible 
not to regret that feelings so exalting to human 
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nature should have been awakened by one who 
shared so little in their ^enthusiasm himself; 
that the sufferings of thousands should have 
been forgotten in the fate of one to whom the 
miseries of others never afforded a subject oi 
regret; and that the only occasion on whidi 
generous sentiments were manifested by the 
French army, should have been the overthrow 
of that power by which their ambition and 
their wickedness had been supported. 

We had the good fcotune to see the infantry 
of the old guard drawn up in line in the streets 
of Fontainbleau, and their appearance was such 
as fiilly answered the idea we had formed of 
that body of veteran soldiers, who had home the 
French eagles through every coital of Europe^ 
Their aspect was bold and martial ; there was a 
keenness in their eyes which bespoke the charac- 
teristic intelligence of the French soldiers, and 
a ferocity in the expression of thdb* counteqances 
which seraied to have been unsubdued even by 
the unparalleled disasta;^ in which their country 
had been involved. The people of the town 
itself complained in the bitterest terms of their 
licentious conduct, and repeatedly said, that 
they dreaded them more as friends than the 
Cossacks themselves as enemies. They seemed 
^jo harbour the most unbounded resentment 
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against the |feople of tbi» country ; their coun* 
tenances bore the expression of the strongest 
enmity as we wa&ed along their line, and we 
fiequ^itly besotk tbem mutter among thetn* 
srives, in the' niMl emphatic manner, Sacre 
Dieu, voila les Anghm t — ^Whatever the atfo- 
city of their conduct, however, might hacve teen, 
to the people of their own, as well as every other 
country, it was impossible^ not t0 feel thte 
strongest emotion at the sight of the veteran 
soldiers whose exploits had so long ri? etted the 
attenti(Hi of all who felt an interest in the civi- 
lized world. These were the men who first 
raised the glory of the republican armies on the 
plains of Italy ; who survived the burning cli- 
mate of Egypt, and chained victory to the impe- 
rial standards at Jena, at Austerlitz, and at Fried- 
land— who followed the career of victory to the 
walls of the Kremlin, and marched undaunted 
through the ranks of death amid the snows of 
Russia;— who witnessed the ruin of France 
under the waHs of Leipsic, and struggled 
to save her falling fortune on the heights of 
Laon; awd who preserved, in the midst of na- 
tional humiliatk)n, and when surrounded by 
the mi^y foreign Pbwers, that undaunted air 
and unshaken firmness, which, even in the mo^ 
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ihent of defeat, coix«nanded th^ respect of their 
antagonists in arm$. 

Beyond the town of Fontainbleau, there rise* 
a ridge of steep hills, whiqh prevents any view 
in that direction into the distant parts pf the 
forest. The road to their summit lies, though, 
the Imperial Gardens, and is surrounded by thqt 
artificial forms and regular walks which mark 
the charactet of the French gardening. When 
you reach the summit, however, the characljer of 
the scene instantly changes, and you pass at 
once into the utmost wildness of desolated 
nature. The foreground is broken by barren 
rock» or covered with the beautiful forms of the 
weeping birch; immediately below, there lies a 
lonely valley, strewed with masses of grey stone, 
without the slightest trace of human habitation, 
while, in the farthest distance, the forest is dis- 
ciemed, clothing the sides of those broken ridges 
which rise in endless confusion on the surface of 
the horizon. At the moment when we reached 
this spot, the sun was setting in the west ; the 
cold grey of the stoT>e which covered the ravines; 
was dimly discerned through the obscure light 
which thei approach of night produced, while 
the rugged outline of the rocks beyond was pro- 
jected in the deepest shadow on the bright light 
of the departing day. 
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' 'There is no isceneiy round Paris so striking as 
the forest of Fontainbleau, but the heights of 
Belleville exhibit nature in a more pleasing 
aspebt, tod are distinguished by features of a 
gentler diaracter. Montmartre, and the ridge of 
Belleville, form those celebrated heights which 
eommand Paris on the northern side, and which 
were so obstinately contested bietween the allies 
md ihe JVench on the 80th March 1814, 
previous to the capture of Paris by the allied 
Sovereigns. Montmartre is covered for tha 
most part with houses^ and presents nothing to 
attract tlie eye of tbe observer, except the eix- 
terisive view which is to.be met with at its 
summit. The heiglits of Belleville, however, 
are varied with wood, with orchards, vineyahls, 
and gardens, interspersed with cottages and viUas, 
and cultivated with the utmost care. There 
are few inciosures, but the whole extent of the 
ground is thickly studded with walnuts, fruit- 
trees, and forest timber, which, from a distance, 
give it the appearance of one Continued wood. 
On a nearer approach, however, you find it inter- 
sected in eVeay direction by sniall piaths, which 
wind among the vineyards, or through the woods 
with which the hills are covered; and present at 
every lium those charming little scenes which 
form the peculiar characteristic of woodland 
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so^ieiy. The cottages half lud by the profusion 
qf fruit-trees, or embosomed iti the hixiiriant 
woods with wluch they ace everywhere sur- 
rounded, increase the interest whiah the scenery; 
itself is fitted to produce : they combine the de- 
lightful idea of the peasant's enjoyment with 
the beauty of the spot on which his dweUiDg ia 
placed ; and awaken, in the midst of the bound-^ 
less luxuriance of vegetable nature, those deeper 
feelings of moral delight, which spring from 
the contemplatUHi of human happiness. 

To a northern ^e, th^e is noi^iing so delight^ 
fill as this luxuriance of vegetaticm, which risea 
amidst the warmth of southem climates. The 
sterile rocks and rugged mountains of northern 
regions exhibit nature in her native rudeness^ 
her features bear a harsher aspect, and her forms, 
are expressive of moie melanchd.y feeling} but 
under the genial warmth of a southem sun, sh^ 
is armyed in a robe of softer cdtoiurs, andbewis 
with the expression ojTa gentler character. She 
there appears surrounded by the luxuriance of 
vegetable life : ^he pours forth her bounty witii 
a profusion which the partizans of utBity would . 
call prodigality, and covers the earth: with a 
splendour of beauty, which serves no ofliesr pur- 
pose th^ to' minister to the delight of. human 
existcQee. Amidst the nches with which )tnan 
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is surrouiided, his destiny appears happier than 
in moi^ desolate situations ; we forget the suf- 
ferings of the individual in the profusion of 
beauty with which he is surrounded; andim* 
pute to the inhabitants of these delightful re- 
gions, those feelings of happiness which spring 
in our own minds feom the contemplation of the 
scenery in which they are placed. 

The eifeet of the charming scenery on the 
heights of Believille is much increased by the 
distant objects which terminate some parts of 
the tiew. To the east, the high and gloomy 
towers of Vincennes rise over the beautiful 
woods with which the rides of the hill are 
adorned, and give an air of scdemnity to the 
scene, arising from the remembrance 6f the 
tragic events of which it was the theatre. To 
the souths the domes and spires of Paris can oc- 
casionally be discovered through the openings* 
of the wood with which the foreground is en- 
riched, and present the capital at that pleasing 
distance, when the minuter part of the build- 
ings are concealed, when its prominent features 
atone are displayed, and the whole is softened 
by the obscure light which distence throws over 
the objects of nature. To an English mind, 
the eflfect of the whole is infinitely increased, by 
the animating associations with which this 
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iScenery is (Connected;— by' the tetnefnbrance 
of the mighty struggle between freedom arid 
slavery, which was here terminated; — of the 
heroic deeds which were here performed, and 
the imequalled mdgnaxnmity which was hete 
displayed. It was here that the expiring ef- 
forts of military depotism were overthrown — 
that the armies of Russia stood triumphant over 
the power , of France, and noMy avenged' the 
ashes of their own capital, by sjparing that of 
their prostrate enemy. 

When we visited the heights of BdlevHle^ 
the traces of the recent struggle Were vii^y 
imprinted on the villages and woods with whicli 
the hill is covered. The marks of Wood were 
still to be discerned on the chausse^ whidi leads 
through the village of Pantin ; the elm trees 
which line the road were cut asunder^ or bored 
through with cannon shot, and their stems 
riddled in many parts with the incessant fire of 
the grape shot. The houses in La yillette, Belle- 
ville and Pantin, Were covered with the marks 
of musket shot ; the windows of many were 
shattered, or wholly destroyed, and the interior 
of the rooms broken by the balls which seemed 
to have pierced every part of the buildings. So 
thickly were the houses in some places covered 
with these marks, that it appeared almost in- 
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^ credible how any one could have escaped from 
so destnictiye a fire. Even the beautiful gar* 
dens with which the slope of the heights are 
ad(»ned, and the inmost recesses of the wood 
of Romainvaie, bore throughout the marks of 
the desperate struggles which they had lately 
witnessed, and exhibited the symptoms of frac- 
ture or destruction in the midst of the luxu* 
nance of natural beauty ; yet, though they had 
so rec^itly been the scene of mortal combat ; 
though the ashes of the dead yet lay in heaps 
on different parts of the field of battle, the pro- 
lific powers of nature were uridecayed: the 
vines dustered round the broken fragments of 
the instruments of war,^ — ^the com spread a 
sweeter green over the fields, which were yet 
wet with human blood, and the trees waved 
with renovated beauty over the uncoffined re- 
mains of the departed brave; emblematic of 
the decay of man, and of the imm,ortality of 
nature. 

The 5 French have often been accused of self. 
ishness» md the indifferetice which they often 

/, manifest to the fate of their relati(»is, affords 
too mncb reason to believe that the social af- 
fectjbns'have little permaiient influence on their 

: minds. We must, however, admit, that they 
exJ^bH in misfortunes of a different kind— ^in 
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calamities which re&Qy prew upon tiiar^owm 
cfTJoyments of life, the same gaiety of heast, ancl 
the same undisturbed equanimity of dispoab* 
timi. That gaiety in nusfortune, whidi k so 
painful to every obsenrer, wh«i it is to be found 
in the midst of family-distirefis, beeomfis delight* 
fill when it exists under the depriyation of tiie 
selfish gratification to windi the indiTidual had 
been aocustomed Both heie» and in other patts 
of fVance, where the houses <^the peiemts had 
been wholly destroyed by the iUied annies» we 
had occasion fiiequently to obserre md admire 
the equanimity of mind with which these poor 
people bore the. loss of all their prc^perty; For 
on extent of 30 miles in one direction, towards 
the North of Champagne, every house near the 
great road had been burnt or pillaged for the 
firewood which it contained, both by the French 
and the allied armies, and the peo{d.e were every- 
where compelled to sleep in the open air. 
When we spoke to them on the sulgect of their 
losses, th^ answered with smiles, *^ Tout est 
^ detruit : tout est brul^, tout, tout ;" and seem? 
ed to derive amusement fix>m the complrtoiess 
of the devastaticHi. The men were everywhere 
rebuilding their &]len walls, with a cheerfiilness 
which never would have existed in England 
under similar circumstances ; and t^ie little cUil^ 
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drm kboiued ia the gardens during the day, 
aiid slept under the vines at night, without ex- 
failnting any signs of distress for their disconso- 
late situation. In many places, we saw groupes 
of these titde children in the midst of the ruined 
hoi»Qs, or under the shattered trees, playing with 
the musket shot, car tryii^ to n^ the cannon bolls 
hf whidi the destruction of their dweUings had 
been eflEeeted ;<-^xhibiting a {4cture of youthful 
joy and native mnocenoe^ while sporting widi 
the instruments of human destruction, which 
the genius of Sir Joshua Reynolds would have 
moulded into the expression of pathetic feeling, 
or employed as the means of moral improve- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FABIS— THE LOtPn»« 



To those who have had the good fortune to see 
the pictures and statues which were preserved in 
the Louvre, all description of these works must 
appear superfluous ; and to those who have not 
had this good fortune, such an attempt could 
convey no adequate idea of the objects which 
aFe described. There is nothing more unin- 
terestmg than the catalogue of pictures which 
are to be found in the works of many modern 
travellers ; nor any thing in general more ridi- 
culous than the ravings of admiration with 
which this catalogue is described^ and with 
which the reader in general is little disposed to 
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ssrmpatfaise. Without attempting, therefore, 
to enumerate the great works which were there 
to be met with, we shall confine ourselves to a 
simpler object, to the delineation of the general 
character by which the different schools of 
painting are distinguished^ and the great fea- 
tures in which they all difier from the sculpture 
of ancient times. For the justice of these db- 
servations, we must of course appeal to those 
who have examined this^reat collection ; and 
in the prosecution of them, we pretend to 
nothing more than the simple account of the 
feelings which, we are persuaded, must have 
occurred to all those who have viewed it without 
any knowledge of the rules which art has esta- 
Uished, or the more despicaUe principle which 
connoisseurs have maintained. 

For an attempt of this kind, the Louvre pre- 
sented singular advantages, fi;om the unparajUeled 
collection of paintings oi every sdiool and ^e- 
seripticm which was there, to be met with, and 
the facility with which you could trace the pro* 
gress of the art fixMn its first beginning to the 
period of its greatest perfection. And it is in this 
view that the collectian of these work9 into one 
museum, however much to be deplored as the 
work of unprincipled ambition, and however 
much it may have diminisl^ tl^e impression 
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which particular objects, from the influence of 
assoda^on, produced in their native place, was yiet 
calculated, we conceive, to produce the greatest oF 
aQ improvements in the progress of the art, by 
divesting paHicuIeir schools and particular works 
of the unbounded influence which the effect of 
early association, or the prejudices of natiohal 
feeling, have given them in their original sStua* 
tion, and placing them where their real nature iS 
to be judged of by a more extended circle, and 
subjected to the examination of more impartiial 
sentiments. 

The character of every school of painting has 
been determined by some peculiar circumstancesi 
under which that school first originated; whicK 
have contributed to form its greatest excellen- 
cies, and been the real source of its principal de- 
fects ; and it has unfortunately happened, that 
the unbounded admiration for the grfeat produc- 
tion of the«e sehdols has'^ everywhere formed the" 
national taste, and tended to perpetuate their 
errors, when the progress of sodety would other- 
wise have led to their earlier abandonment. K 
deserves weH to be considered, therefore, whe- 
ther the restomtion of these monuments of art 
to their original sStilatioilft, while it must un- 
questionaUy enhance the veneration with which 
they will sev^:ally be regarded, may not per* 
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petuate the defects which particular circum** 
staiices have stamped on their sdiool of cpmpo^ 
fiitioQ ; and whether the ccmtinuance of them in 
one vast odketion, however fatal to the impli- 
cit veneration for the works of antiquity, was 
not calculated, by the comparison of their ex* 
oellencies and the exhibition of their defects^ 
to form a new school, possessed of a more ge* 
neral character, and adapted for the admira* 
tion of a more unbiassed public* It is in the 
despotic reign of arbitrary governments, if we 
may be allowed, in a discussicHi on matters <^ 
tsuste, to borrow an illustration &om politics, that 
the influence of ancient error, and the power of 
ancient prejudice, is most unbounded ; but it is in . 
the unlnaasied discusskNa ¥rinch dkrtingui^es a 
free state, that the influ^iKre of prejudioe is fcnrgot* 
ten, and truth emerges fixnn the cdlision of op- 
posite opinions. Howev^ this may be, it will not, 
it is hoped, be deemed an useless atteuipts if we 
now endeavour to states m a few werds^ the im-» 
pressicMi which was produced hy this great ociL 
lection of.the works of art^ which has been feli^ 
we doubt not, l^ all Who have view^ it with 
untutored ey^ but has not hitherta hem de* 
scribed b^r. those so mnsjsk b^t^ar aUe to do jus- 
tice to it than ourselves. 
The fipt h4U of the Louvre in the Picture 
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Gallery is filled with paintings of the Pj^iicb 
school The prihcipdi artists whose works lure 
here exhibited are, Le Brun, Caspar and Nico- 
las Poussin, Claude Lorrain, Vemet, and the 
mod«ii painters Gerard and David. The ge- 
neral character of the school of French histori- 
cai painting, is the expression of pasmon anS 
xmlent amotion. The colouring is fofr the most 
part brilliant ; the canvas crowded with %ares, 
and the incident selected, that in which the 
painter mi^t have the best opportunity of dis- 
playing his knowledge of the human frame, w 
the varied expression of the human counter 
nance. In the pictures of the modem school of 
French painting, this pectiliiarity is pushed to 
an ext^vagant length, and, fortunately foi^ the 
art, displays the false principles on which the 
system of their composition is founded. The 
moment seized is untformly that of the strong- 
est and most violent passion ; the principal ac- 
tors in the piece are represented in a state of 
phrenzied exertion, and the whole anatomical 
knowledge of the artist is displayed in the end- 
less contOTtions into whirfi tihe human frame is 
thrown. In Davids celebrated picture of the 
three Horatii, this peculiarity^ appears in tte 
most striking light. The works of this iHist 
may excite admiration, but it is the Hiftited aYid 
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artificial admiration of the schools ; of those who 
have forgot the end of the art in the acquisition 
of the technical knowledge with which it is ac- 
companied, or the display of the technical ^wers 
wI^ch its execution involves. 
. The paintings of Vemet, in this collection, 
are perhaps the finest specimens of that beauti* 
fill master, and they entitle him to a higher 
place in the estimation of mankind than he 
seems yet to have obtained fi*om the generality 
of observers. There is a delicacy erf colouring, 
* an unity of design, and a harmony of expression 
in his works, which accord well with the simpli- 
city of the subjects which his taste has selected^ 
and the general ^ect which it was his object 
to produce; In the representation of the sun 
dispelling the mists of a cloudy morning ; of his 
setting rays gilding the waves of a western sea ; 
or of that undefined beauty which moonlight 
throws over the objects of nature, the works of 
this artist are perhaps unrivaJled, 

The paintings of Chmde are by no means 
equal to whiit we had expcicted, ftoxa the cele- 
brity which his napie has acquired, or the ]xiatch-> 
less beauty whidi the engravings from him pos- 
sess. They are but eleven in number, and cah* 
not be in any degree compared with those which 
are to be found in Mr Angerstein's ocdlection. 
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To tho6e» however, who hare been aociutomed to 
«tudy the designs of this great master, thre«igh 
the medium of the engraved copies, and a2)0T6 
all, in the unrivalled works of WooUet, the si^t 
of the original pictures must, paliaps at all 
times, create a feeling of disappointment. There 
is an unity of effect in the engravings^ which can 
never be met with amidst the distraction of co- 
louring in the original pictures ; and the ima- 
gination dothes the beautiful shades of the copy 
with finer tints than even the pencil of Ciaucte 
has been able to supply. ^ I have shewn you," 
said Corinne to Oswald, '' St Peter's £cft the first 
^* time, when the brilHancy of its decorations 
'' might appear in full splendour, in the rays of 
" the sun : I reserve for you a finer, and a more 
^^ profound enjoyment, to behold it by the hgfat 
^^ of tiie moon." Perhaps there is a distinction of 
the same kind between the gaudy brilliancy of 
varied colours, and thediastmr simphcity of uni- 
form shadows ; and it is probably for this rea- 
son, tiiat on the first view of a picture whldi 
you have long admired in the simplicity of en-* 
graved eSect, you invcduntarily recede fix3m the 
view, and seek in the obscure light and unoer'* 
tain tint which distance produces, to recover 
that uniform tone and general character, whidi 
the splendour of colouring is iso apt to destroy^ 
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It is a feeliiig sunilar to that wliich Lord Byitm 
has so finely described, as arising £rom the b^uty 
of mqon-light scenery ; — 



' Mellowed to that tender light 



Which Hesf^n to g^ody day denies/^ 

Thi? lylutcb and Flemish scjiool, to which yon 
next adf^^ possesses n^erit, and is distinguish- 
ed by a diaracter of a very different d^^sciiption. 
It was thp well-known object of this sdiod,. tp 
present an exact and faithfiil imitation of nature: 
to i^^^ge^te JCiCoie of it^ faults, and, enhance 
none of its e^^cellepcdes, but exhibit it a§ i^ T&^J 
appears to the eye of an or4inaiy spftctator* Its 
artists se![eoi^, in genexaji, some scene qfhu* 
niouf or amnsc33pi€»t, in the discove^ry of wWcbs 
t^ ^os^ ignorant spectators might discover other 
spmrces of plpasur^ than ;those which themeiit 
of liie fuct ilse^f affwdi^. , They did »ojt pre- 
tend, ifx g^ip^ral,, ito aim a\. the exhiUtioa of pas- 
sion or powerful emotion : their.paintings^there* 
fore,.^diei^ &ojpa that paijp^ display of thea- 
trical .e^<^pt,, wj^ch chaf^terises ^he French 
school; their object was not to represent those 
deep ffie^^^pf $onx)^or suffering, wMch accord 
wiiJ^ the profound :f<^hngs which it was the oh- 
ject of tlje>It4tiaii school to awaken ; they want, 
therefore, t^e dignity and g?:andeur which the 

VOL. I. H 
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Works of the greater Italian painters possess: 
their merit consists in the faithful delineation of 
those ordinary scenes and common occmrences, 
which are fiimiliar to the eye of the most care- 
less ohserver. The power of the painter, there- 
fore, could be displayed only in the minuteness 
of the finishing, or the brilliancy of the effect ; 
and he endeavoured, by the powerful contrast 
of light and shade, to give an higher character to 
his works, than the nature of their subject could 
otherwise admit. 

The pictures of Teniers, Ostade, and Gerard 
Dow, possess these merits, and are distinguished 
by this character in the highest degree ; but 
their qualities are so well known in this country, 
as to render any observation on them super- 
fluous. There is a very great collection here 
preserved of the works of Rembrandt, and their 
design and effect bear, in general, a higher cha- 
racter than belongs to most of the works of this 
celebrated master. 

In one respect, the collection in the Louvre* 
is altogether unrivalled — ^in the number and 
beauty of the Wmvermans which are there to 
be met with ; nor is it possible, without having 
seen it, to appreciate, with any degree of jus- 
tice, the variety of design, the acciuacy of draw- 
nig, br delicacy of finishing, which distinguish 
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his works from those of any.other pabitef of ^ 
shnilar description. There are 88 of his pieces 
there assembled, all in the finest state of pre- 
servation, and all displaying the same unrivalled 
beauty of colouring and execution. In their de<* 
sign, however, they widely differ ; and they ex- 
hibit, in the most sttiking manner^ the real ob* 
ject to which painting should be applied, and 
the causes of the errors in which its composition 
has been involved. His w(»*ks, for the most 
part, are crowded with figures ; his subjects are 
in general battle-piedes, of spectacles of military 
pomp^ or the animated scenes which the <^hace 
presents; and he seems to have e^austed all 
the efforts of his genius, in the variety of ind* 
dent and richness of execution, which these sub^ 
jects are fitted to afford. From the confiised 
and indeterminate expression, however, which 
the multitude of their objects exhibit, we turn 
with delight to those simpler scenes in which 
his mind seems to have reposed, after the fatigues 
ivhich it had undergone : to the representation 
of a single incident, or the delineation of a cer- 
tain occurrence — ^to the rest of the traveller after 
the fatigues of the day— to the repose of the 
horse in the intermission of labour — ^to the re- 
turn of the soldier aft«r the dangers of the cam- 
paign ; — ;seenes, in which every thing combines 

H S 
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for the uniform character, and where the g^us 
of the artist has been able to give to the rudest 
occupations of men, and even to the objects of 
animal life, the expression of general pootical 
feeling. 

The pictures of Vandyke ^xA Subem belong 
to a much higher school than that which rose 
out of the wealth and the limited taste of the 
Dutdi people. There are 60 pieces of the latter 
of these masters in the Louvre, and, combined 
with the celebrated Gallery in the Luxembourg 
Palace, they form the finest ass^nblage of them 
which is to be met with in the world. The cha- 
racter of his works differs essentially from that 
both of the French and the Dutch schools ; he 
was employed, not in painting cabinet pictures 
for wealthy merchants, but in designing great 
altar pieces for splendid churches, or commemo- 
rating the glory of sovereigns in imperial galle- 
ries. The greatness of his genius rendered him 
fit to attempt the representation of the most 
complicated and difficult objects; but in the 
coniSdence of this genius, he seems to have lost 
sight of the genuine object of composition in 
his art. He attempts what it is impossible for 
painting to accomplish — he aims at tdiing a 
whole story by the expression df a single pic- 
tiu*e; and seems to pour forth the prc^sion of 
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his fancy, by crowding his caniras with a muiti- 
plidty of figures, wbieh serve no other purpose 
than that of shewing the endless power of crea- 
tion which the author possessed^ In each figure 
there is great vigour of conception, and admi- 
rable power of execution ; but the whole pos- 
sesses no general character, and produces no per- 
manent emotion. There is a mixture of alle- 
gory and truth in many of his greatest works^ 
which is always painful ; a 9X>ssness in his con- 
ception of the female form, which destroys the 
symmetry of female beauty ; and a wildness rf 
imagination in his general design, which violates 
the feefings of oT^ary taste. You survey his 
pictures with ststonishment — at the power of 
thought and brilliancy of colouring which they 
display; but they produce no lasting impression 
on the mind; they have struck no chord of 
feeling or emotion, and you leave them with no 
bther feeling, than that of regret, that the con- 
fiision of objects destroys the efifect which each 
ift itself might be fitted to produce. And if one 
has m^e a deeper impression ; if you dwell on 
it with that delight which it should ever be the 
object (rf painting to produce, you find that 
your pleasure proceeds fix)m a single figure, or 
the expression of a detached part of the picture ; 
and that, in the contemplation of it, you have, 

H 3 
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without being conscious of it, detached your 
mind fiom the observation of all that might in- 
terfere with its characteristic expression, and 
thus preserved that unity of emotion whidi is 
essential to the existence of the emotion of taste, 
but which the confusion of incident is so apt to 
destroy. 

A few landscapes by Ruysdael are to be here 
met with, which are distinguished by that bold- 
ness of conception, fidelity of execution, and 
coldness of colouring, which have often been 
remarked as the characteristics of this powerful 
master. 

It is in the Italian school, however, that the 
collection in the Louvre is most unrivalled, and 
it is firom its character that the general tendency 
of the modem school of historical painting is 
principally to be determined. 

The general object of the Italian school ap- 
pears to be the expression of passion. The pe- 
culiar subjects which its painters were called on 
i» represent, the sufferings and death of our Sa- 
vioiu", the varied misfortunes to which his dis- 
ciples were exposed, or the multiplied persecu- 
tions which the early fathars of the church had 
to sustain, inevitably prescribed the object to 
which their genius was to be directed, and the 
peculiar character which their works wiere to as- 
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sume. . They have all, accoidingly, aimed at 
the expression of passion, and endeiavo]ured to 
excite the pity, or awaken the sympathy of the 
S{>ectator ; though the particular species of pas- 
sion which they have severally selected, has va- 
ried with the turn of mind which the artist pos- 
sessed. 

The works of Dominkhino and of the Carcuy 
cis, of whidi there are a very great number, in- 
cline, in general, to the representation of what 
is dark or gloomy in character, or what is terri- 
fic and appalling in sufiering. The subjects 
which the first of these masters has in general 
selected, are the cells of monks, the energy of 
martyrs, or the sufferings of the crucifixion; 
and the dark-blue coldness of his colouring, 
combined with the depth of his shadows, accord 
well with the gloomy character which his com- 
positions possess* The Camccis, amidst the va- 
riety of objects which their genius has embraced, 
have dwelt, in general, upon the expression of 
sorrow — of that deep and profound sorrow which 
the sutgects of Sacred History were so fitted to 
afibrd, and which was so well adi^ted to that 
religious emotion which it was their object to. 
excite. 

Guido Reni, Carlo Maratti, and MuriUo, are 
distinguished by a gentler character ; by the ex* 

h4 
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pteasdok bf tenderness and stiri^etbess of dis|idd- 
tion : and the sulgects which thty have chos^tt 
lire, for the most part, those which Were fitted 
for the display 6f this predoniiriiliit expressioh 
—the Holy Family, the flight iiifo Egj^t, thfe 
yoiith rf St John, the penit^ce of the Magda- 
lene. While, in common with all their brethren, 
they have aimed at the expressiohi of eiriotion, 
it was an emotidn of a softer kind than that 
^hiai &rtm itm the energy of gassion, or the 
violence bf suffering ; it was tH§ emotioil pro- 
duced by mdre permanefnt feeliiigs, and less tiir- 
biileilt affections ; and from the bliaracterdf this 
etiiotibn, their execution has assuined a peculiar 
cast, arid their compositioh been ^ovfetned by a 
peculiar prindple. Their colouring is seldom 
BHlliaiit ; there is a subdued tone pervading the 
greatfeir pgltt bf their pictures ; and they have 
Umited themselves, in general, to the delifaeatroh 
of a single figure, of d small group, ih which a 
siii^lJEi charaicter ot fiiihd is preval^iit 

Of thehtUfafeWU^ arid sptehdid collection bf 
Titian's Whibh are heite preseired, it is not ne- 
demrf tb give ahy d^farij)ticfii, becstiise thfey 
cbhslst fot the most part of ^orti^ts, aiid our 
object is not to dwell on the richness of colour- 
ing, or p6wt?rS bf eXfecutiori, but on thfe prin^ 
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dtti^ of compcxdtion by which the dil^nt? 
Scbodls of pairithig art distinguished. 

Thfere are only six paintings by Salvator Rosa 
in this collection, but they bear that wild and 
drigindi character which is proverbially knowA 
ta belong to the Works of this great arttst. One 
dT tiiii pieces is particularly strikiilg, a skirmish 
6f horse, Accompanied by kYL the scenety ill 
which he so pectiliarly delighted. In the fore- 
grduhd is the i*ulhs of an old teitiple, with its 
lofty pillars finely displayed in shadow abov* 
the summits of the hoHzdn ; — ^Iti the middle dii§- 
tance the battie is dimly discerned through thfe 
driving rain, -which obscures the View ; while 
the back ground is cldsed by a vast ridge of 
gloomy rocks, rising into a dark and tempes- 
tuous sky. The character of the whole is that 
of sullen magnificence ; and it affords a striking 
instance of the power of great genius, to mould 
the most varied objects in nature into the ex- 
pression of one uniform poetical feeling. 

Very diiSTerent is the expression which be- 
longs to the softer pictures of Coireggio— of 
that great mastei*, whose Uame is associated ih 
every one's mind With all that is getitie or deli- 
cate in the imitatioti of Uature. Perhaps it was 
fi-om the force of this impression that his works - 
did hot completely cothe up to the expectations 
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which we had been led to form. They are but 
eight in number, and do not comprehend the 
finest of his compositions. Their general cha- 
racter is that of tenderness and delicacy : 
there is a softness in his shading of the himian 
form which is quite unrivalled, and a harmony 
in the general tone of his colouring, which is in 
perfect unison with the characteristic expression 
which it was his object to produce. You fed 
a want of unity, however, in the composition of 
his figures ; you dwell rather on the fine expres- 
sion of individual form, than the combined ten- 
dency of the whole group, and leave the picture 
with the impression of the beauty of a single 
countenance, rather than the general character of 
the whole design. He has represented nature 
in its most engaging aspect, and given to indi- 
vidual figures all the charms of ideal beauty ^ 
but he wants that high strain of spiritual feel- 
ing, which belongs only to the works of Ra- 
phael. 

The only work of Carlo Dolci in the Louvre 
is a small cabinet picture ; but it alone is suffi- 
cient to mark the exquisite genius which its 
author possessed It is of small dimensions, 
and represents the Holy Family, with the Sa- 
viour asleep. The fijiest character of design is 
here combined with the utmost delicacy of exe- 
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cation; the softness of the shadows exceeds 
Correggio himself; and the dark-blue colouring 
which prevails over the whole, is in perfect uni- 
son with the expression of that rest and quiet 
which the subject requires^. The sleep of the 
Infiint is perfection itself-— it is the deep sleep 
of youth and of innocence, which no care has 
disturbed, and no sorrow embittered, and in 
the unbroken repose of which the features have 
relaxed into the expression of perfect happiness. 
All the features of the picture are in unison 
with this expression, except in the tender 
anxiety of the Virgin's eye ; and all is at rest 
in the surrounding objects, save where her hand 
gently removes the veil to contemplate the un- 
rivalled beauty of the Saviour's countenance. 

Without the softness of shading or the bar* 
mony of colour which Correggio possessed, the 
works of Raphael possess a higher character, 
and aim at the expression of a.sublimer feeling, 
than those of any other artist whom modem 
Europe has produced. Like all his brethren, 
he has often beeii misled from the real object of 
of his art,^and tried, in the energy of passion, or 
the confiised expression of varied figures, to 
multiply the effect which his composition might 
produce. Like all the rest, he has failed in ef» 
fecting what the constitution of the human 
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mind readers mlpassible, and in this vtty ^QH- 
ure, warned every succeeding age of the vanity 
df the attempt which hi» transcendent geniuis 
was imable to effect. It is this fimdanlen- 
tal error that destroys the effect, even of ills 
finest pieces ; it is this, combined with the tin- 
approachaUe nature oif the presence which it re- 
veals, that has rendered the Transfiguration it- 
self a chaos of genius rather than a model (tf 
ideal beauty ; nor will it, we hope, be deemed 
a presumptuous excess, if tve venture to ex- 
press our sentiments in regard to this great 
author, since it is from his own works alone that 
we have derived the means of appreciating his 
imperfections. 

It is in his smaller pieces that the genuine 
character of Raphael's paintings is to be seen — 
in the figure of St Michael subduing the demon ; 
in the beautiful tenderness of the Virgin and 
Child ; in the unbroken harmony of the Holy 
Family ; in the wildness and piety of the infant 
• ^t John; — scenes, in which all the olgects of the 
picture combine for the preservation of one uni- 
fonn character, and where the native fineness of 
his mind appears undisturbed by the dispby of 
temporary passion, or the painfiil distraction of 
varied suffering. 

There are no pictures of the Englisli school in 
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Hhe Louvre, for the i^rms of France never pie- 
vailed in our island. From the splendid diar 
racter, however, which it early assumed under 
tthe distinguished guidance of Sir Joshua Rey- 
ncdds, and from the high and philosophical prin- 
ciples which he at first laid down for the go- 
vernment of the art, there is every reason to 
believe that it ultimately will rival the cele- 
^ brity of foreign genius : And it is in this 
view that the continuance of the gaUery of 
the Louvre was prindpally to be wished by 
the EngUsh nation--4hat the Ikiglish artists 
might posses, so near their own country, so 
great a school for composition and design ; that 
the iniperfecMons of fi^eign schools might en- 
lighten th<e vie\^s of JBnglish genius ; and that 
the conquestii of the French arms, by transfer- 
ring the remains of ancient taste to these north- 
em shores, might give greata* facilities to the 
progress of pur art, than can e^st when they 
are restored to their legitimate possessors. 

The gr^t object, then, pf all the modem 
schools of historical painting, seems to have been, 
the delip^ation of m ejecting scene or inter esU 
ing Qcawrrefice ; they have endeavoured to tell 
a story by the variety of incidents in a sin^e, 
picture ; and jseized, for the most part, the mo- 
ment wh^ pasi^ion was at its greatest height, 
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or suffering appeared in its most excruciating 
form. The general character, accordingly, of 
the school, is the expression of passion or vio-^ 
lent suffering; and in the prosecution of this 
object, they have endeavoured to exhibit it un- 
der all its aspects, and display all the effects 
which it could possibly produce on the human 
form, by the different figures whidi they have 
introduced. While this is the general charac- 
ter of the whole, there are of course numerous 
exceptions ; and many of its greatest painters 
seem, in the representation of single figures, 
or in the composition of smaller groups, to 
have had in view the expression of less tur- 
bulent affections ; to have aimed at the display 
of settied emotion, or permanent feeling, and to 
have excluded every thing from their composi^ 
tion which was not in unison with this predo- 
minant expression. 

The Sculpture Gattery, which contains 220 
remains of ancient statuary, marks^ in the most 
decided manner, the different objects to which 
this noble art was applied in ancient times. 
Uidike the paintings of modem Europe, their 
figures are almost uniformly at rest ; they ex- 
clude passion or violent suffering from their de- 
sign ; and the moment which they select is not 
that in which a particular or transient emiotion 
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may be displayed, but in which the settled cha- 
racter of mind may be expressed. With the two 
exceptions of the Laocoon and the Fighting 
Gladiator, there are none of the statues in the 
Louvre which are not the representation of the 
human figure in a state of repose ; and the ex- 
pression which the finest possess, is invariably 
that permanent expression which has resulted 
from the habitual frame and character of mmd. 
Their figures seem to belong to a higher class 
of beings than that in which we are placed ; 
they indicate a state in which passion, anxiety, 
and emotion are no more; and where the un- 
ruffled repose of mind has moulded the features 
into the perfect expression of the mental cha- 
racter. Even the countenance of the Venus de 
Medids, the most beautiful which it has ever 
entered into the mind of man to conceive, and 
of which no copy gives the slightest idea, bears 
no trace of emotion, and none of the marks of 
human feeling ; it is the settled expression of 
celestial beauty, and even the smile on her lip 
is not the fleeting smile of temporary joy, but 
the lasting expression of that heavenly feeling 
which sees in all around it the grace and love- 
liness which belongs to itself alone. It ap- 
proaches nearer to that character which some- 
times marks the countenance of female beauty^ 
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when death has stilled the passions of the 
world ; but it is not the cold expression of past 
character which survives the period of mortal 
dissolution ; it is the living expression of pre- 
sent existence, radiant with the beams of im- 
mortal life, and breathing the air of etei^ial h^pr 
piness. 

The pain^ngs of Raphael convey the most 
perfect idea of earthly beauty ; and they denote 
the expression of all that is finest and iftpst eje- 
vated in the character .of the fem^e mind. ]Bu^ 
there is a " human meaning in their eye,^' and 
they bear the marks of that anxiety aiid .ten^|-. 
ness which bejiong to ij^e relations of pre^nt 
existence. The Vepus tiisplay s the same beautyf 
freed from the c^es which existence has pro- 
duced ; and her lifeless eye-balls gaze upon the 
multitude which surround her, as on a scene, 
fraught only with the expression of universal 

307- 

In another view, the Apollo and the Venus 
appear to have been intended by the genius of 
antiquity, as expressive of the character of mind 
which distinguishes the different sexes ; and in 
the expression of this character, they have ex- 
hausted all which it is possible for human ima- 
gination to produce upon the subject. The 
commanding air, and advanced step, of the 
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Apollo, exhibit Man in his noUest aspect, a^ 
tnumphing over Jthe evils of physical nature, 
and restrainaiig the eni^gy of instinctive passion 
fay the high dominion of moral power: the avert* 
ed eyes and retiring grace of the Venus, are ex- 
pressive of the modesty, gentlenms, and sub- 
mission, whidi form the most beautifiil features 
of the female diBkBcter. 

Not e^ual, as tl)^ir sex not equal teemed^ 
For valour He, and contemplation^ formed, 
For beauty She, and sweet attractive grace, 
He for God only, She fi>r Cod in Him. 

These wor& were said of our first parents by 
our greatest poet, after the influence of a pure 
reh^on had developed the real nature of the 
female diaracter, and determined the place which 
woman was to hold in the scale of nature ; but 
the idea had been expressed in a still finer 
manner two thousand years before, by the sculp- 
tors of antiquity ; and amidst all the degradation 
(rf* ancient manners, the prophetic genius of Gre- 
cian taste contemplated that ideal perfection in 
the chanacter of the sexes, whidi was destined to 
form the boundary of human progress in the re- 
motest agas of human improvement. 

The Apollo strikes a stranger with all its di- 
vine grandeur on the first aspect ; subsequent 

VOL. I. I • 
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examination c^ add nothing to the force of the 
impression which is then received. The Venus 
produces at first less effect, but gains upon the 
mind at every renewal, till it rivets the aSec- 
ticffis even more than the greatness of its un- 
equalled rival— emblematic of the charm of 
fi^male excellence, which, if it excites less 
admiration at first than, the loftier features of 
manly character, is destined to acquire a deeper 
influence, and lay the foundation of more inde- 
lible affection. 

The Dying Gladiator is perhaps, after the 
two which we have mentioned, the finest statue 
which the Louvre contains; The moment 
chosen is finely adapted for that expression of 
ideal beauty, which may be produced even in 
a subject naturally connected with, feelings of 
pain. It is not the moment of energy or 
struggling, when the frame is convulsed with 
the ex<ertion it is making, or the countenance is 
deformed by the tiunidt of passion; it is the 
moment of expiring nature, when the figure 
is relaxed by the weakness of decay, and the 
mind is softened by the approach of death ; the 
moment when the ferocity of combat is for- 
gotten in the extinction of the interest which 
it had excited, when every unsocial passion is 
stilled by the weakness of exhausted nature 
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mid the mind, in the last moments of life, is 
fraught with finer feelings than had belonged to 
the ehaWieter of ptevious existenfce. It is a mo* 
ment simile to that in which TassO has so 
beautifully described the change in Clorinda's 
mind, aflter she had been mortally wounded by 
the hand of Tancred; but in which h^ was en-^ 
abled to givie her the inspiration of a grfeatei* 
faith, and tiie charity of a more gentle reli* 
gion:— ^ 

Amico h*!ai vinto: lo te p^on. l?eiriond. 

Tu anco^, al corpd no che ihilla pare 

AU' alma ei; deh per i«i prega ^ e doaA 

Battesmo a m^f cb^ogni mijt colpa lave j 

In queste voci languide risumia. 

Un non so che Ji flebile e soaye 

Ch' al cor gli scende, ed ogni sdegno ammorza^ 

£gU oechi a lagrimair gP inVoglia e sferza. 

The great^f statues of antiquity were addressw 
ed to the i^orshippers-in their temples; they 
were intended to aw6:ken the devotion of all 
classes of citizeris— to be felt and judged by 
all Aiankind. They were intended to e!Jcpres8 
characteiis supendr to common natmre, and they 
still expreiss; them. They are free, therefote^ 
from all the peculiarities of national taste 5 
they are purified from all the peculiarities of 

i2 
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local dtcumstanoes; they have been rescued 
fiom that inevitaUe degradatkm to which art 
b unifimnly exposed, by taste bring con« 
fined to a limited sodety ; they have as* 
sumed» in oonsequence, that g(meral dutncter, 
whidi might suit the universal feelings of oiir 
nature, and that permanent expression which 
m^ht speak to the hearts of men tl^^iigh every 
suooeeding age. The admiration, accordingly, 
fin* those works of art, has been undiminished by 
the lapse of time ; they exdte the same feelings 
at the present time, as when they eame fresh 
from the hand of the Gredan artist, and are re- 
garded by all nations with the same veneration 
on the banks of the Seine, as when they sancti- 
fied the temples of Athens, or adorned the gar- 
dens of Rome. 

Even the mdest nations seem to have felt the 
force of fliis impression. The Hungarians and 
the Cossad^, as we ouirselves have frequently 
seen, during the stay of the allied -antoies in 
Paris, ignorant of tiie name or the celebrity of 
those works <^ art, seemed yet to take a de%l|it 
in the survey oi the statues <^ antiquity ; and in 
passing through the long line of marble great- 
ness which the Louvre presents, slopt involnn- 
tarily at the sight of the Venus, or dustered 
round the foot of the pedestal (^ the Apolk> ;— 
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indicating thus^ ki the expneflsion of unaffected 
feeling, the force of that genuine taste Ixx the 
beauty of nature, which all the rudeness of 
sttvttge manners, and aB the ferocity of War, had 
not been aUe to destroy. The poor Russian 
soldier, whose knowledge of art was limited to 
the cruei&t which be had borne in his bosom 
from his native land, stffl Mt the power of an^ 
dent beauty, and in the spirit of the Aiiienians, 
who erected an altar to the Unknown God, 
did homage in silence to that unknown spirit 
which had touched a new diord in his untu- 
tored heart. 

From the impresdon produced on our minds 
by the coUection in the Louvre, we were led to 
form some general conclusions cohcemmg the 
history and object of the arts of Painting and 
Sculpture, which we shall presume to state, 
as what suggested themsdves to us on the con- 
templation of the greatest assemblage of Hie 
virorks of art which has ever been formed; but 
which we give; *4t Hie same time, with the ut- 
in<)st diffidence, and merely as the result of our 
own feelings and reflections. 

The character of art in every country appears 
to have been determined by the disposition of 
the people to whom it was addressed, wad the 
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object of its eomposition to have varied with 
the purpose it, was called on to fulfil. — The 
Grecian statues were desijgned to excite the de- 
votion of a cultivated people ; to embody their 
conceptions of divine perfection ; to reahse the 
expression of that dbaracter of mind which they 
imputed to the deities whose temples they were 
toadcHii: It was grace, or strength, or ma|esty, or 
the benignity of divine power, which they were 
to represent by the figures of Venus, c^Hercules^ 
of Jupiter, or c{ ApoUo. Their artists according* 
ly were led to aim at the expression of general 
character ; to exclude passion, or emotion, or 
su£Pering, from their design, and represent the 
figures in that state of repose whare the perma- 
nent expression of mind ought to be diiqilayed. 
It is perhaps in this circumstance that we are to 
discern the cause both of the peculiarity and the 
excellence of the Grecian statuary. 

The Italian painters were early required to 
^ect a difierent object. Their pictures were 
destined to represait the sufierings of nature ; to 
display the persecution or death of our Saviour, 
the anguish of the Holy Family, the heroism of 
martyrs, the resignation of devotion. In the in- 
fancy of the arts, accordingly, , they were led to 
study the expression of passion, of suflTering, and 
of temporary emotion ; to aim at irousing the 
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pity^ or exciting the sympathy, of the'spectators ; 
and to endeavour to characterise their works 
by the representation of temporary passion^ not 
the expression of permanent character. Those 
beauti^l pictures in which a different object 
seems to have been followed — ^m which the ex- 
preission is that of perman^it emotion, not tran-^ 
dent passion, while they captivate our admira- 
tio«» seem to be excq^tions from the general 
design, and to have been suggested by the pe- 
culiar nature of the subject represented^ or a 
particular firmness of mind in the artist. In 
these causes we may perhaps discern the origin 
of the peculiar character of the Italian schooL 

In the French sdiool, the diaracter and man- 
ners of the people seem, to have carried this 
peculiarity to a still greater length. Their cha- 
racter led them to seek in every thing for stage 
efiect ; to admire the most extravagant and viop 
lent representations, and to value the efforts of 
art, not in proportion to their imitation of the ex- 
pressions of nature, but in proportion to their re- 
semblance to those artificial expressions on which 
their adixiiration was founded. The vehemence 
of their manner on the most ordinary occasions^ 
rendered the most extravagant gestures requi- 
site for the display of real passion; and their 
drama accordingly exhibitsi a mixture of dignity 
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of fientinient, with viol^ioe cf gesture, beycmd 
measure emrprising to a foreign spectator. The 
same dia^Kisitioii of the people has influenced 
the character of their historical painting ; 
and it is to he remaoabered, that the French 
school of painting succeeded the establiihinent 
of the French drama. It is hence that they 
haye generally selected the mommt of tliea'* 
tiical efiect^^the momait of phrenzied passion, 
or unparalleled exertion, and that their omn^ 
position is distii^uished by so.maay strildi^ 
contrasts, and so laboured a display of momen^ 
tary ef&ct. 

The Flemish or Dutch sdbool of painting 
was nedther addressed to the deiroticm nor the 
theatrical feelii^ of mankind; it was neither 
intended to awak^ the sympathy of rdligioiis 
emotion, nor excite the admiration of artifi- 
dal coinpositaon*^it was addressed to wealthy 
men of vulgar capacities^ whose taste advanced 
in no prqportkm to their riches, and who w6re 
capable of appreciating only the merit of mi- 
imte detail, or the fiatlifiilness ci exact imJU 
tadon. It is henee that thehr painting pes- 
sesses excellencies and defects of so peculiar 
a description ; that they have canied the mi- 
nuteness of finkhing to so unpaniMbd a de- 
gree of periectioit; that the tvillianey ci their 
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Ugkts has tibrown a splendour over the vulgari* 
ty of their subje^; and that they aie in gene** 
lal so utterly destitute of all the refinement and 
sentiment which sprung frmn the devotional 
feelings of the Italian people. 

The subjeets whieh the Dutch painters chose 
were subjects of low humour, calculated to a* 
muse a ridi and uneultiyated people ; the sub- 
jects of the French wSbod. were faefoic adven- 
tures, suited to the theatrical taste of a more 
elevated society; the subjects of the ItaUan 
school were the inc^ents of Sacred History, 
adapted to the devotional feelings of a religious 
people. In all, the suli^ecte to whidi painting 
was applied, and the charad:er of the art itself^ 
was determined 1^ the peculiar dreumstances 
or dii^position of the people to wlnmi It was ad* 
dressed: so that, in tha^e instances, there has 
reaUy happened what Mr Addison stated should 
ever be ihe case, that '' the taste should not con* 
form to the art, but the art to the taste.** 

We soon perceived that the statues rivetted 
our admiration more than any of the other works 
o£ art which the Louirre presents ; and that a- 
mongst the pictures, lhosem»cle the deepest im- 
pression which a{^»roached nearest to the cha- 
racter by wlndi the Oredan statuary is distin* 
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giu$hed. In the prosecution of this trsdn of 
thought, we were led to the following conclu- 
sions, relative to the separate objects to whidi 
painting and statuary should be applied. 

1. That the object of Statuary should eyer be 
the same to which it was always confined by the 
ancients, viz. the representation of chasacteb; 
The very materials on which the sculptor has;to 
operate, render his art unfit for the expression 
either of emotion or passion ; and the figure, 
when finished, can bear none of the marks by 
which they are to be distinguished. It is a 
figure of cold, and pale, and lifeless marble, 
without the varied colour which emotion pro- 
duces, or tlje living eye which passion animates. 
The eye is the feature which is expressive of 
present emotion ; it is it which varies with all 
the changes whidi the mind undergoes ; it is it 
which marks the difference between joy and 
sorrow, between love and hatred, between plea- 
ijure and pain, between life and deatii. But the 
eye, with all the endless expressions which it 
bears, is loirt to the sculptor ; its gaze must ever 
be cold and lifeless to him ; its fire is quenched 
in the stillness of the tomb. A statue, there- 
fore, can never be expressive of living emoticm ; 
it can never express those transient feelings 
which mark the play of the living mind. It is 
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an abstraction of character whidi has no relatipQ 
to common existence ; a shadow in which all the 
parmanent features of the mind are expressed, 
but none of the temponuy passicms of the mind 
are shewn : like the figures of snow, which the 
magic of Okba formed to charm the solitude of 
licila's dwelling, it bears the character of the hu- 
man form, but melts at t^e warmth of human 
feeling. The power of the sculptor is limited to 
the delineation of those signs alone by which 
the permanent qualities of mind are displayed : 
his art, therefore, should be o(»ifined to the re- 
presentation of that permanent character of which 
they are expressive. 

a. While such is the object to which statuary 
would appear to be destined. Painting embraces 
a wider ran^, and is capable of more varied ex- 
pression : It is expressive of the living form ; 
it paints the eye and opens the view of the pre- 
sent mind ; it imitates all the fleeting changes 
which constitute the signs of present emotion. 
It is not, therefore, an abstraction of character 
which the painter is to represent ; not an ideal 
foiTO, expressive only ct the qualities of perma- 
Qent character ; but an actual being, alive to the 
impressions of present existence, and bound by 
the ties of present affection. It is in the deli- 
neation qi these affections, therefore, that the 
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powers of the painter principally comists ; in 
the representati<m, not of shnple character^ bat 
of character influenced or subdued by ^notion. 
It is the representation of* the joy of youth, or 
tiie repose of age ; of die sorrow of innocence, 
or the penitence of guilt ; of the tenderness of 
parentsd affection, or the gratitude of filial love. 
In these, and a thousand other instances, die 
expression of the emotion constitutes the beauty 
of the picture; it is that which gives the tone 
to the ch&racter whidi it is to bear ; it k that 
which strikes the chord which vibrates in eveiy 
human heart. Theobjeet of the painter, there* 
fore, is the expression of emotion, of that emo- 
tion which is blended with the character of the 
mind which feels, and gives to that character the 
interest which belongs to the events of present 
existence. 

8. The olgect of the painter being the repre- 
sentation of emotion in all the -varied situations 
which life produces, it follows, that every thing 
in his picture should be in unison with the pre- 
dominant expression which he wishes it to bear; 
that the composition should be as simple as is 
consistent with the developement of this expres* 
sion; and the colouring such as accords with 
the character by which this emotion is distin- 
guished. It is here that the genius of the ar- 
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tist Ib piincipaUiy to be displayed, in the selec- 
tion €i such figures as suit the general impres* 
mm which the whole is to produce ; and the 
choice of »ich a tone of colouring, as hannor 
nises with the feelings of mind whidi it ia his 
object to awaken. The distraction of varied 
OK>lours — the confusion of different figures— -the 
contrast of opposite expressions, completely de^ 
stroy the effect of the cprnpodtion ; they fix the 
mind to the observation of what is particular in 
Uie separate parts, and prevent that uniform 
tmd general emotion which arises from the per* 
oeption of one uniform expression in all the parts 
of which it is composed. It is in this very per- 
ception, however, that the source of the beauty 
is to be foimd ; it is Id the undefijaed feeling to 
which it gives rise, that the delight of the emo- 
tion of taste consists. Like the harmony of 
sounds in -musical composition, it produces an 
effect of whidi we are unable to give an ac- 
count; but which we feel to be instantly de- 
stroyed by the jarring soimd of a differ^it note, 
or the discordant effect of a foreign expression. 
It is in the neglect of this great principle that 
the defect of many of the first pictures of mo- 
dem times is to be foutid— ^-in the confused mul- 
titude of unnecessary figures-^in the contradic- 
tory expression of separate parts— in the dis- 
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tracting brilliancy of gorgeous coloun» ; in th€ 
laboured display, in short, of the power of the 
artist, and the utter dereliction (^ the object of 
the art. The great secret, oik the other hand^ 
of the beay ty of the most exquisite specimens 
of modem art, lies in the simplicity of express 
sion which they bear, in their production of one 
uniform emotion, from all the parts of one har^ 
monious composition. For the production of 
this unity of emotion, the surest means wUl be 
found to con^st in the $electi(m of as few figures 
as is cbnsRt^it with the developement of the 
characteristic exinression of the composition ;« 
and it is, perhaps, to thii circumstance, that we 
are to impute the unequalled charm which be-^ 
longs to the pictures of single figures, or small 
groups, in which a single expression is alone at- 
tempted. 

4n The last principle of the art appeared to be, 
tliat both painting and sculpture are whdly un« 
fit for the representation of passion, as express- 
ed by motion ; and that, to attempt to delineate 
it, necessarily injures the effect of the composi- 
tion. Neither, it is clear, can express actual 
motion : they should not attempt* therefore, to 
represent those passions of the mind which mo- 
tion alone is adequate to express. The attempt 
to delineate violent passion, accordingly, uni- 
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fbrmly pitxluces a painful or aVidiculous effect : 
it does^ not even convey any conception of the 
passion itself, because its character is not known 
by the expression of any single moment, but by 
the rapid changes which result from the per- 
turbed state into which the mind is thrown. It 
is hence that passion seems so ridiculous when 
seen at a distance, or without the cause of it» 
existence being known, and it is hence, that if 
a human figure were petrified in any of the 
stages of passion, it would have so pamftil or 
insane an appearance.^ — ^As painting, therefore, 
cannot exhioit the rapid changes in which the 
real expression of passion consists, it should not 
attempt its delineation at all. Its real object is, 
the expression of emotion^ of that more settled 
state of the human mind when the changes of 
passion are gone — when the countenance is 
moulded into the expression of permanent feel- 
ing, and the existence of this feeling is marked 
by the permanent expression which the features^ 
have assumed. 

The greatest artists (^ andent and modern 
times, accordingly, have selected, even in the 
representation of violent Exertion, that momait 
of temporary repose, when a permanent expres- 
sion is given \o the figure- Even the Laocoon 
is not in the state of actual exertion : it is re- 
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pi^Bented in that ^moment when the last effort- 
has been mad^ ; when straining against an in- 
vincible power has given to the figure the aspect 
at last of momentaiy repose ; and when despair 
has placed its settled mark on the expression of 
the countenance. The Fightmg 6kdiator> not 
represented in a state of actual activity, but in 
that moment when he is preparing his mind for 
the future and final contest^ and when, in this 
deep concentration of his powers, the pause 
which the g^us of the artist has given, ex- 
presses more distinctly to the eye of the speetatcqr 
the detennined character of the ccnnbatant, thap 
all that the struggle or agony of the combat it* 
self could aflerwards dispky. 

The GrecsBn statues which were assembled 
in the Louvre mtay be considered as the most 
perfect works of human genius ; and after 
surveying the different sdiools of painting 
which it contains, we could not but feel 
those higher conceptions of human form, and 
of human nature, which the taste of ancient 
statuary had formed It is not in the moment 
of action that it has represented man, but in 
the moment after action, when the tumult of 
passion has ceased^ and aU that is great or digni- 
fied in mond nature remains ; and the greatest, 
works of modem art are those which approach 
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^neacrest to tlie same prindjde. It is not Harcides 
in the moment of earthly combat, when every 
muscle was swollen with the strength he was 
exerting, that th^y represent; but Hercules in the 
moment of tra;nsformation into a nobler being, 
when the exertion of mortality has passed, and 
bis powers seem^ t6 i«pCM9e-iti tbfe tranquUUty of 
Heaven : not Apollo, when straining his youthful . 
strength in drawing the bow ; but ApoUo, when 
the weapon was distitiarged, i^tclnhg, With un- 
exulting eye, its resistWs course, and serene in 
the enjoyment of immortal power : not St Mi- 
chael when struggling, with the Demon, and 
marring the beauty of angelic form by the vio- 
lence of earthly passion, but St Michael in the 
il^(EHine|}t,<^ unrii£^^:^umpb, rpstxaimi^ t|ikf 
m^t of jAlmighly. power, ux^ ya^iant wth the 
b^a^s of eten^d in^rcy; 
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CHAPTER VI, 



l»AiRIS — THE. FRENCH CjHARACTE?; AND 
MANNERS. 



We do not by aiiy means consider ours^es 
asqnaHfied to enter fully into the interesting 
subject of the national d&TBctiet of tlie French ; 
but we shall venture to state^ in this place, what 
appeared to us its most striking peculiarities, 
particularly as it is observed at Paris. Our stay 
in the capital was too short, and our opportuni- 
ties of observation too limited, to entitle us ^to 
speak with confidence ; but it is to be remem- 
bered on the other hand, that there is a sur- 
prising uniformity of character among the 
French, which &cilitates observation. The ha- 
bit of constant intercourse in society, which 
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eon$titutes th^ greatest pleasure, and has made 
^em, in their own opinion, the most polished 
nation on earth, appears not merely to have as- 
similated their manners to one another, in the 
manner so finely illustrated by the celebrated 
simile of Steme* but to have engendered a kind 
of conventional standard character, by which all 
those we observe are more or less modelled. 

The most striking and formidable part of 
their general character is, the contempt for rdv- 
gion which is so frequently and openly express- 
ed. In all countries there are men of a selfish 
and abstracted turn of mind, who are more dis- 
posed, than others to religious argument and 
doubt ; and in all^ there are a greater number^ 
whose worldly passions lead them to the neglect,^ 



. * '* See^ Motuienr le Count,-*-»said I, rising up, and laying 
some of King WiUiam's shillings on the table, — by jii^ling 
and rubbing one against anotber, for seventy y^ars, in one body^s 
pocket or another, they are become so much alike, you can 
scarce distinguish one shilling 'from another. The English, 
like andetit medals, ke^p n^ore apart, and passing but few 
people^s bands, preserve the £a*st sharpnesses whioh the fine 
hand of nature ha« given them. They are not so pleasant to 
feel|— but, in r^tum^ the legend is so visible^ that at the fii-st 
U>ok you s^ whose image and superscription they bear.^' 

Sentimental Jommey^ Vol. II. p. 87. 

"'Kg 
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or hurry th^si on to ^the vioiataood of reHgioui^ 
precepts ; but a great nation^ among whom ^ 
cool selfii^ regard to perscmid comfort and exi« 
joyment has been deliberately substituted ibr re« 
figious feelings and where it is generally esteemed 
reasoimble and wise to oppose and wrestle down> 
by metaphysical arguments, the natural and be- 
coming sentiments of piety, as they arise in the 
human breast^ is hitherto, and it is to be hoped 
will long continue, an anomaly in the history of 
mankind. 

We heard it estimated at Paris, that 40,QOO 
out of 600,000 inhabitants of that town attend 
church ; one half of which number^ they say^ 
ai:e actuated in so doing by real sentiments of 
devotion ; but to judge from the very gmkll 
numbers whom we have ever seen attending the 
regular service in any of the churches, we 
should think this prc^ortion gr^dy overrated. 
Of those whom we have seen there^ at least 
two-thirds have been women above fifty, or giris 
under fifteen years of age. In all Catholic 
countries^ Simday is a day of amusement and 
festivity, as well as of religion — but it U gene- 
rally, also, one of relaxation firom business : in 
Paris, we could see very little signs of the lat- 
ter in the forenoons, but the amusements arid 
dissipation of the capital were visibly increased 
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in Aeev^etiings; and the l^irisifais hanre some 
mason for tbesr remark^ that their day of t^est is 
diAnged to Monday, when the effect of tiieir 
lii^t mght'6 disisdpation wholly incapadtates them 
fei' exeitkm. 

It is clear^ that it is quite absurd to attempt 
attiring 1^ manner of spending the Sundays at 
Paris, while- the sentirineftts of the people, in 
Mga^d to f^^on, continue such as at present^, 
but it ihdst be ^admitted, on the otiber hand, 
that their habits, as to the way of sp^idmg 
UwfiiMysy yeoK^t poweduily on their sientimeiits ; 
and that d^e minds of the lower orders, in paiV 
tiomiar/am much debased by the want of what 
h|i^e beeQ exviph'dtically ealled:^^ theiate precioiiB 
ff breathing iiimes' for tke labouring part of the 
^itottiMWiity.'^ :, ' 

Kti^dnnen of ithe higher raidoB seem; at pre* 
Si^tlt, gkieraily disposed to wave ttie subject, of 
r^ligidNv but ihosf of thi middling ranks^ by 
wfaol]^-the business of the countty is-maiidy 
earned d^^ ^ nbt scmpld in express th£r : eon<- 
teiiipt 4# it ^-^-^bey applaud with mthusiasdk 
ili»'liTel^idUs i^emtimeikts ii^ the theatrdsi, knd 
s^oln m^ntk)^ priests^ of any paimpaoKm, with- 
out llii^ epithet «f ^acr^. 

We w^e informed in Hofland, that the 
Frenchmen who were sent to that country in 

k8 
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official capadties/niilitary or dvil/ mBmfe&ted 
on ail occasions tihe utmost contentfpt for reli* 
gion. -A Frenci General, quartered in the 
house of a respectable gentleman in Amster- 
dam, inquired the reason, the first Sunday that 
hp wabthere, of the family going out in ^eir 
best dothes ; and being tbld they wa?e goiftg tq 
church, he expressed his surprise, ^teying,-^ 
** Now that you are: a part of the ^gfeat Aation^ 
,^ it is time for you to have done with that non* 
^^ sensed- "'-^ '.'.''' ■■' • *.'**' "'■' ' '■■ 
'To ark fingiisfaman, who has been accustomed 
to see tiiefordinancies of religicm regularly lob- 
iierved b^ the great majorify* of< his country toen> 
the neglect of them by the French people apr 
pears very; singular^ and even unnatural. -Wten 
we afterwards visited Flanders, andobfierved tl^ 
manifest respect of the 'people for rbliffOk — 
whfen we saw the numberless handsdme cfcprches 
in theTill^geii; 'and the frequ^t reli^oniis :pro^ 
c^sions in the streets of the towns-^When ilw 
entered the Great Cathedral at^ Antwerp, and 
found v^t humbto bf-peopfey. of: bdth sexes) 
and all ranks and' ages, on thesbknees, ^gag€i4 
witW the aj^^earanoejof sineet^ devotion, in rthe 
solemn and striking serviceof vespers, we toul^ 
not help isaying among oursdves; that^h^s people, 
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M> YeU we do^not ixnean to a«y ttett tte Ffiencb 
ase >wiio%v or i6%ien genexaUy devdd oCireligiaud 

ten l>e.sei»>;tafb]i0tdi <Hlt m ftrv^lstriking'.ixiaiw 
ner, ; :wea? ia> fObte^bcmtei^BAJ^ioi^ ofu]ltiose iwha «fer 
aixnittom^tijkthikfk^ft^^ 4<p iexpnesftcontempl 
forfit f AFWdimimk fiitt:o£enttivMd»3inraboufr 

ot tlfe^ d^e^^Mid i»ii£G^idi)g»* of t]9i€i)Fi?0ruibianto)i^ 
in Russia, coA^uiied bis > 4(@0qi:ipl^(^^ 

a^i6«ife|E6lft."r't If.'d :/iV/;oux to r5of;ii'Mf <?1 o-^i.ri 

not, perhaps, so ficequently as others, t)^ ic^ctoi^ 
s9H9ArjttdgaMWll>lftw«tfe^)a£ 

peiy}^i^6$bi9f ]ia«^]^^»Pft^ but thi^/to|»iiv^ 
M^ijiuc^^oinomai^ ^iiithi^ 

bg9lkpp9nbi^.|4W^.O^ ^uiak;^ 

mmyM tb^jffj^ajiQQuig;^. p()t(r^,^ when coi^ed[ 
l#h»Bj;#iifp>liatmdPw> Wilder jit>t reft»rtto|lh$t 

Of lift; i^l{Me;f but l^^tib^lgeiifi^ di&iiiamis£mii^* 

K4. 
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ti»;^ tii itfi tlnt'4?fr pofecsdUB in Britain 

Iddge of the mtegnd audi dUfereiituii oBl^nfliHy 
wkfa s)Miii(<kdy«f'17 <m- 48^ lUfo JuMroeooipfetel 
liiar): iedcnatlbii<^ at itlMi j Ei»le- (Potf UdM^qVtf.' 
l{piie8lsiia'UMM((iHaifie^ diwc^tirfliifiiof fib -omui i» 
diatlbinatdta^'liej^litiie Uwu^^tnaf Wn mitbei: 

relate to polices or morals; but the fl^^bde^ 
ment of the physical ssiA. mathematical sciences 
jMci^MnQSt diitijn^Aj|)|Mi6nkiiiini^\ ^itiBAeieMfyi inOi- 
OMstf fMiiheiw iUuf taiih »0 «^B£iUi«|(|»|^' xiP 

1idlbf<4^:Fr6ii^ sCiiittilAe>i(n»rkt^;^ tkiWifli^i^ li^ 
afai9fi(iii\«%^^#«tf dAMBI^tAiid'ifi^ -'tii^iiftilf^ 

e4(, 'ir(|^ trfiiti«£bieiaa>«ioe0lidf^ il<K«if s lUiraqMiiv* 
]lRili«sUr^ irii^ iOf t^ S8fi»(66^^tiu«i4f& ^d^M 
IMk f^ ti(ktia^a»>^i#v/^of iltl'i iftie«til(i0^i^i» 

o^iiliait^ttii^ Mii$-)«ibm'«lidif1ii&fttMiaii k' 
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Hon by the ap^mmttfcfiiam^ i»idVT^P<^ii7^ 
their thoughts ; and they never seem to know 
wldititiiitobe-abJulbssilrW ^ •u"l 

i\ >€onsideriiigf1iip j[i^ Mgaoi^ aodriafaflityiof 
^'^r&ndfplimGB^risst arla^de iuiJirisihgrt&Bit 
ttefislMdd^iie^'so.i]»itt& tel^^ owifcdnonta^ 
fifi^' j)i><ii«yfaVimd ^odttt>le ails; aMfthat^'Erf}^ 

Iffaislirin a^£e»t lilfealriifi^^oiH^/:^^ 
the pf^df (SirtWiiVaie ^^9itaic9irrj[^y?tn)yA0^ 
wtei^biuts Sk^tif^wU tibeidifi^^s^^ig)^ idietfiitii^ 
iowraids'^iiikafy^.'Q^^ 4if9 abu^s i)f 

kiditvdwiUito 4rid add, of p»fip«0tpr^d^«fittige 

hmetijf^i <l(mfideboif>l)etMi^eeii.JriK^ 
FxansiirwinEngk»d.i M^nr^f^afentBdiT^^JM^ 
sK^ik^^g&v^llte^ n^h^th^/tia; 

&dirnc»w^ fiu^ '«^lj^ hcdkiif im^dttimilig 
tifeqpdblic^ti^^^ -2a$ii^iM^tdi^d^^'(|i6[ 
tivity, and ingenuity, go bfe r^ilei #8y-ifcl 
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^sae ttade to inSlii8f)cri>iily to the wdiTidoal |ribtf< 

• "■• '.■ ■• :,.'.* '■• r :■ • 'i \.o^.} 

The patriotism o£ the Frencbx is e&rtansikj a 
very^ strong feelings but it appeam to be .much 
tpkit^ witii.the same vanity audi love of d3^# 
that behave jiieifc: rem^ed. ThserkfOas be jab 
doubts that dttriiig tbe-.tiinie of BonpaiA^^ 
^ucceaito, h^ oommandedi, itt£y4^^'that^.iIo 
other Soverdlgii ever did^ ithe admiratipii and^ 
spect of the great body !of the pecqp^e;; and it% 
equidly certain, thal^ he didthii^.mlhout int^resl^ 
ipg itself at all in ithm haspfitifink' Hisrhcld: 
of than. wMSi illy Itimx.i^ll^i^^ 
They assMJi to^I tintl ettili^. said i^f^ the ^tiaiscM 
in$^i wiiieb lie tooiigiit >up0n Fxip)eei;»jbiijtadd; 
n^A^^ >iL B: bM;tu«itout kjBftond^; B a^&^id^i' 
''jehoaes ;supa!})esi ^ P^si ilsaflattdinntite o^ 
'^^geiiilfiiatiotol^ Ah ! i C<dsk iim'gsm^ :h<»iuiae. 
j" >fota!«ip^ys- :iHa jaiiiai^el^M:giswdiUi» piWff 
":sajit> ^e sousiw.'^ * The conditimi <^ t^in^ 
habitafits of &tdK>t ! pM>vii)tees ; w^ jiowiseonil 
proved by hiis pubHie buJUJngSuaild de^mtiom^ 
9^>th^e&pite2; Imt evef^JB'rem^hjBa^.^nii^erfir 
a compHment to Paris^ • lo the h^mr^ito ^tiie 
Balai8> iBoyal,* or: tibe Qpeea, m a pfifsotoft opmi-t 
pUment to hiinsj#; : ? ^.. ': bui /i^ 
, At thia moiMfit^r i it ; i^ e€«pt«iiiL^ » v^7>|petie*^ 
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tal wish 11) Fraiuje^ to have a soveueigi^^ who^ 
9S ihe}^ .express itf has gp&mk 0tit of the revolu- 
tion; ;but;]H^l)C»>we>enquii^ into their, reason 
&i t|uis, it will oftesQ: be founds we believe^ to 
jesolve itfi^lf.intp their natipnfd. vanity. It is 
9o;t that; they thiAl^ thp Bciurb(»is will break 
4Heir'j«rord,^:th^t the pr^ent.Constitu^nwil) 
be allured witb<nit tbeir con^^^tj ;. bqt ^afbr fi^e 
and ftweAly^ years of oonftisicm and,b}«Qdsh^ 
/tiiey.iqanq^t.b^iff tl^j t;h(>pgbts of ieavi^igf q^ 
where, tbe^ibegan; wd^thcy think, ,that*^rtg 
back their old dynasty; wiithput.altprajlic^K]^ 
pra0ticiil}y;^kn(^lef^^rtb9|; they ha^e bpen 
in theri9aN:»g.aiU:the;^in^of ,tl^ ab^nee... JWr# 
have often! )iiwnarke4 (l?Ht.;Trp ,iw?ei?up^ tbejj»f 
xbark i$' api^ijQal^^ to ^ desipotic cpuntfies) ; thut 
the jFiienc^.fic^tieal DcpveRs^Uon^ a^ lA 

heard at.caff^.aQd tables d'hdte, relates inot^ to 
imen^i and lesp t9 mea^ni{?s^ and' appears to be 
morer ,guMe4: by persgnal^ at^acbnaepts or wti- 
patbi^^ tha»ftbat towbi?J^ we^€? 3<Hm?tod^ 
in Englmdv ;-»,::. • -.iv . .' ■ •■ 

Th^ c^araoterthat appea^rstpbcimost wanted 
id Fri^ce; .is r that of disinterested public-spirited 
indiyidtiialsij ef l^gb' bonc^ir and integri^^ and 
of; large j^essiei^s. and infiue9oe» whp do not 
interfere in/ publio aiftura firqm views of amhi^ 
tion, but from a sense of duty — who have no 
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^6h to dazzle the eyes' )if th!dmiiltiti^e/aii4 
dti'fiot kek ft* ft itt^i^ exteftsite influyn^e 
ttrtfi'thWt to #hich their cAServaftioii tafiA e«pe. 
9kn^ entitle them. • White this chameter tdto- 
tiniies so much mor^ fre^tiefttih our <iwn cotim 
ity'4hm aiiKMlg ^he I^neh, It is perhap^m 
Military afflfeirS only thttt vte heefl eni^&rtaSrt atiy 
fear of ^eir sujJeriority. fiiilglishtiieh '<]f ^\^ 
^ inflilene^, geft^f^y- stte^tkiBg, jifeiTe re^y 
1^ heart tSie^^ctotf bf'thefr ebttitty; '^i^hfiSFeas 
JPWldhitteh, M similtesltMtidhis^ ^e.<liefly bi- 

f» >ft toWst «l*i be b1>seirt;?*(av^ that 'p^bfid^a^ 
n^cicrupy^ much less^of *l»ft^«tteri£io«, 4feA toterfare 
iftUfeH^ im M\h tlie^y][)pfeffe*f;<rf'?tfe*^jo 
4^ tMe ^^Fieri^^thifti dT ^the'^Ei^liiti' Thel^ & 
les^^-anyety ieib^ytrf > Jyi!^ kfe 

graUMde'^fbi^ public- 's^feeii»^'^'-We wei'e -x^ft^ 
siirpiis^'et tlie indlflferenee^ th^ Citizens^ 
Pb;^ tvith regard' tb tfi^Ir Maarshal^^ ^Wwan >rtiey 
ifeeliibni 'kiietr -by name;' arid dld^wdt seem to 
care for knowing. The peroration ^t«^3li»oJd 
lady; tvho had • deRireiied a \mg ^Speech -ib a 
fiiebd of otmsj then a piisbner^atA^^tidittoV li^ 
faulting the reverses ^ the-ifreHcfr ki«iy/^i»d 
thd ml^nite of ¥^ftceyi was d«a*actti^ 
rirtion r*' Mais, cfest eg&l. Jfe stiK toujottrs id.«' 
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It IB qidte utujieceasftry for us to give f^^c& 
of the laxity of moral principle which prevtib 
so genet^Uy among the French, l^e war]4 
hw not now to learn, tbbt.notwitiistatidii^ their 
high {»rofie8$ions, they have but Uttle D^ga«4 
^therfor truth or morahty. AecordiDg to Mr 
Soott, *^ they have, in a great naueasure, detach* 
'^ ed w6rds from ideas and feelings ; they ean» 
*^ therefete, cdSbard to be unusually profuse (^ 
^' the. bettar ' soift of ihe first; and th^ cpipe^ 
*' i:ietice as.inwh ititemal satisfiietioii iand pride 
'^ wheo ^ey: pro£esa a virtue^ as if ihqr had 
" pmctised one/* Pcarhaps it would be more 
correct to say, that they have ditaohed ideas and 
feelings firOm thdir. corresponding actions. Their 
feeUngs have alwtya been too violent for. tibe 
inoinent, and too short in their duratimi, to in- 
^uenee their <H>nduct steadily and permanently; 
hut at ^^esent, they seem ihueh disposed, to 
think, that it is quite enough to have the feel'^ 
ings, and that there is no Qce^omlbr th^. con- 
duct being influenced by them at aUL 

They appear to have a strwg natural s^ne of 
the baBwty and exodleocte of virtue; but they 
9re aceuaton^ to re^^ It mmdy as a sense. 
It does not regulate their conduct to oth^s, 
but adda to;th0B* owu sebSdi f^jo^ments* They 
speak of viitue almost uiUfomkly, not as an oh- 
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}ect of rational ^pmbatkm and 'iimtation, dud 
stUl less as a rule of moral oUigation; but as a 
matter K^i feeling arid taste. A Frehch ofBcer, 
who desc^bes to you, in the liveliest manner, 
and with all Hie appearance of unfeigned sym- 
p€ri;hy» the miseries and devai^tations oedusioned 
by his coutttrjrmien among the unoffending in- 
babitante of foreign i^tstes, proceeds, in the same 
breath, to declaim with enthui^astic admiration 
on the untami^^hed honour of the Ffendi arms, 
and the great mind of the Emperor. A P^- 
i^ian tmdesman, who goes to tl^ theatre diat he 
may seef the representation of integrity of con- 
duct, conjugal affection, and domestic happiness, 
and appkuds with enthusiasm when he isees it, 
shews no symptoms <rf shame when detected in 
a barefaced attempt to cheat his customers; 
spends his spare money in the Palais Royal, 
mid seHs his wife or daughter to the highest 
bidder. 

" Amaig the French,'^ says the intelligent and 
judicious author of the Caractere des Arrne^^ 
Eur<^)eehnes, " the seat of the passions is in the 
"-head-i— they feel rather from the fancy than 
''the heart— their feelings are nothing more 
" than thoughts.'^ ,; 

Another 'striking feature erf the French cha- 
racter connected withtfae' preceding, is the 
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openness, and even eagerness, ivith wkididie)p. 
aminiumcate all their thoughts and ieelings to 
each other, and even to strangers. . All Eiiench- 
men seem anxious to make the most in eonvec^ 
saticm, not only of whatever intellectual diiSitf 
they possess, but of whaitever moral feelings 
they experience' on any^oeaasiQn;^--^tliey^dD not 
seem to understand why zxnan should ev^ be 
either a^amed or unwMling to disclose any 
thing that passes in his niind ;— ^tfaey often sus« 
peet thm* neighbours of expressing sentiments 
which^they do not feel, but have no idea; of giv- 
ing them credit for feelings^ which they do not 
express. 

The Frmch have many good qualities ; Hiey 
are very generally obliging to strangers, they 
ai^ sober and good-tempered, and Uttle disposed, 
in the ordinary concerns of life, to quarrel n- 
mofng themselves, knd they, have an amiable 
dheedulness of disposition, which supports tiliem 
in c^eul^esandadinersity, bettei tijantbe.re- 
solutblisofphilbsophy*. But it is deac that they 
have very little esteem jQirithe most !eil2in)abl(^ 
of all dtavaetens,^ thit of : firm mid Enduring 
virtue; tadinfact^.it is not gmg too lar to 
say, that a certain \propHety: of ttdptem^ den 
^9iedc!!rioiir faasccAi^detdy taken >th^ phase of ow- 
r^ctness of morai coaduot among thenii <: Hh^y^ 
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speidc almost Qnifonofy with mudl ^bliiMWAse 
of drunkenness, and of all violationef of tliei^ 
tabHshed forms of soci^y ; and such ii||proi»ibe« 
ties are veiy seldom to be wm amoiig them* 
Many Frasobmen, as^Mtfas 9lr«^y ci^si^ryedi 
aie iicnigU and eTen feitxdoUs in th^ Dg^aniw^t 
and <!ke language and behaviour, oi im»t M 
them, particulaily in the* pres<moe<of wom§il« 
spears to u& veiy frequently indeUwte .|||I^ 
rode; yet there are limitu to tiaiia ffe^cHn.o^ 
manner which they never aUtrvv theimfi?(^93 to 
pass. Go where you will in Falia, y^u^ ifft}! 
very seldom see iaay disgusting instano^ f^ ij^ 
toxication, or any material difference of waim^^ 
between ^aiose who areairowecUy nnprim^ed, 
and abandoned, and the most respectable part of 
the cptnmunity. In . the caff^ which corre- 
spond not ohly to the coi&ehouseSf but to the 
taverns of London, ydu will seempujte^t women^ 
at all hours of the. day» often aloln^^ sitting in tibia 
midst of the men. In the Palais Royal/ait ncf 
hput of- the night do you witness $cw<M oC 
gross indeoency or riot ■ i 

Toasi Englishman, it oftdn spcvesiaaali eitcusi^ 
for vicious indulgmcies, tiiat he is led off fai» 
feet by temptation* Toa^^Frentbman, thtse^-r 
cttse isHie only crime ; he stands iu' xio neoi c^ 
an ;stpology ffar vice ; but it is jaeoess^ry '^qtt'tt 
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'* »e faioiagii':'' h^ » taught •* qu'ttn feahb cadi^ 
« est la hroltie parflonn* f he must cfh Ao ac- 
cmiirt ailow» that any temptafficm caon make hiti!i 
lose bis reoolleetion or presence cf mind. 

We oagbt perhaps to admit likewise, thirt; 
soAfie of the vices common among the Frendi 
ttre not merdy less ibul ahd disgusting in ap- 
pedraaice, Irat less odious in their ofwtt' natttre, 
than th6»e of 6ur countrymen. We do not sitff 
this in padljation of their conduct. It is rather 
to be considered as a benevolent provision of na- 
ture, thit inpro^rtion as vie* te more ge*ierally 
difiused, its hifhience on individual chai'act^ is 
less fetal. This remark applies pttrtlcalatly to 
the casfe of women. A woman hi EngWtifd, wh^ 
loses one virtue, knows, that shfe outrages tfc^ 
oplfiion of mankind ; she disobeys the preceptis 
rf her reiigioh, and estranges hei^elf ftom the 
examples wMch she has been taught. to revert; 
Ase becomes an ^mtcastrf Siddety; andif sh'fe 
hfts not already lo6t, mtist *oon lose all the bifest 
qualities of the female diarttdt^r. But a I^eftch 
woman, in giving way to unlawful love, kndWS 
that she does no more than her mother did be- 
fore her ; if she is of the lower ratiks, she is not 
necessarily debftrmd from hoft*t oetupaftion ; if 
«f tihe'htghfet', she toses Httk o^ ftbthifl^ itt the 
esl*m«tl«i of society ; if she h«s bedi tatight ib 
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revere any religion, it is the Catholic, and she 
may look to absolution. Her conduct, there^ 
fore^ neither implies her having lost, nor neces- 
sarily occasions her losing, any virtue but one ; 
and during the course of the revolution, we have 
understood there have been many examples, 
proving, in the most trying circumstances, that 
jnot even the worst corruptions of Paris had 
destroyed some of the finest virtues which can 
^om the sex. " EUes ont toujoivs des bi>ns 
** cceurs,'* is a common expression in France, in 
speaking even (rfthe lowest and most degraded 
of the sex. In Paris, it is certainly much more 
difficult than in Loudon -to find examples in 
any rank of the unsullied purity of the* female 
character ; but neither is it commcMily seen so 
utterly perverted and degraded ; one has not 
occasion tp witness so fi'equently the painfiil 
spectacle of youth and beauty brought by one 
rash step to shame and misery ; and to lament, 
that the fairest gifts of heaven should become 
the bitterest of curses to so many of their pos- 
sessors. 

Having mentioned the French women, we 
think we may remark, without hazarding our 
character as impartial observers, that most of the 
&vits whieh are so well known to prevail Bmtmg 
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^exici, may be easily traced to the manner in 
which they are treated by the other sex* It is 
a very common boast in France, that there is 
no other country in which women are treated 
with so much respect; and you can hardly 
gratify any Frenchman so much, as by calling 
France " le paradis des femmes." Yet, from aU 
that we could observe ourselves, or learn from 
others, there appears to be no one of the boasts of 
Frenchmen which is in reality less reasonable. 
They exclude women from society almost entire- 
ly in their early years ; they seldom allow them 
any vote in the choice of their husbands : After 
they have brought them into society, they seeni 
to think that they confer a high favour on, them, 
by giving them a great deal of their company, 
and. paying them a great deal of attention, and 
encouraging them to separate themselves from 
the society of their husbands. In return for 
these obligations, they often oblige them to 
listen to conversation, whiclv heard as it is, from 
those for whom they have most respect, cannot 
1£aa\. to corrupt their minds as well as their man- 
ners ; and they take care to let them see that^ 
they value them for the qualities which render 
them agreeable companions for the moment; 
not for the usefulness of their lives, for the 
purity of |heir conduct, or the constancy of their 
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atfections. Surely the respect \^th which idl 
women who conduct themsdives With propriety 
are treated hi England, rtietdy on account of 
their sex ; the delicacy and reserve With which 
m their presence convel-sation is uniformly con- 
ducted by all who call themselves gentlemen^ 
are more honourable tokens of regard for the 
virtues of the female character, than the un* 
meaning ceremonies and offidotis attentions of 
the French, 

The female inhabitants of our own country 
are distinguished of thos^ of France, and pro- 
bably of every other country, by a certain na- 
tive, self-respecting, dignity of appearance and 
manner, which claims respect and attention as a 
right, rather than solicits them as a boon ; and 
gives you to understand, that the man who 
does not give them is disgraced, rather than the 
wonian who does not recefve them. We be- 
Beve it to be owing to the influence of the 
causes we have noticed, that this manner, so 
often ridiculed by the French, under the name 
of " hauteur" and " fiert^ Anglaise," is hardly 
ever to be seen among women of any rank in 
France. And to a simflar influence of the 
tastes and sentiments of 6ur own sex, it is easy 
to tefj^r the more serious faults of the female 
character in that country. 
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On the oUbfiV hand, the better parts of the 
charact^ of the French women are all their 
oym. It is not certamly from the men that 
th^y have learnt those truly femmine qualities, 
that intere^tu^ hmnility and gentleness of 
xaaoner, that piecing gaiety of temper, and 
native Idndness of disposition, to which it is 
very difiiculti even for the proverbial coldness 
of nartbern critics, te af^ly terms of ridicule or 
n^roach. 

It is not easy for ^ st^rang^, in forming his 
<^nnion of the m(»:^ cjti^aracter of a people, to 
malqe allowance for the modificati(m which 
Inoral sentiments und^go, in consequence o£ 
long habits, and adventitious circumstances. 
There is no quality which strikes a stranger 
more fosc^bly, in the character of the French 
of tibe middling and lower ranks, than their 
secooaiipkg .dishonesty, particularly their uniformly 
endeavoojing to /extract more money for their 
goods or fcheir services than they know to be 
their value. But We think too much sti^ss has 
been laid on this part of their character by some 
travellers. . It is regarded in France as a sort of 
professional aeoomplishment, without which it 
IS in vain to attempt exercising a trade ; and it 
is liardly thought to indicate immorality of any 
L 8 
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kind, more than the obviously false expressions 
which are used in the ordinary intercourse of so- 
ciety in England, or the license of denying cme- 
self to visitors. That it should be so regarded 
is no doubt a proof of national inferiority, and 
perhaps immorality ; but while the general sen- 
timents of the nation cqntinue as at present, an 
instance of this kind cannot be considered as a 
proof of individual baseness. An Englishman 
is apt to pronounce every man a scoundrel, who, 
in making a bargain, attempts to take him in ; 
but he will often find, on a closer and more im- 
partial examination, that the judgment formed 
by this circumstance alone in France, is quite 
erroneous. One of our party entered a small 
shop in the Palais Royal to buy a travelling cap. 
The woman who attended in it, with perfect 
effrontery, asked 16 francs for one which was 
certainly not worth more than six, and which 
she at last gave him for seven. Being in a 
hurry at the time, he inadv«1:entiy left on the 
counter a purse, containing 20 gold pieces of 20 
francs each. He did not miss it for more than 
an hour : on returning to the shop, he found 
the old lady gone, and concluded at first, that she 
had absented herself to avoid interrogation ; but 
to his surprise, he was accosted immediately on 
entering, by a pretty young girl, who had come 
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in her place, with the sweetest smile imagmaUe, 
— -"Monsieur, a oubli^ sa bourse — que nous 
** sommes heureuses de la lui rendre." 

It is certainly incorrect to say, that the toiste 
of the French is decidedly superior to that of 
other nations. Their poetry, on the whole, will 
not bear a comparison with the English ; their 
modem music is not nearly so beautifiil as their 
ancient songs, which have now descended to 
the lower ranks ; their painting is in a peculiar 
and not pleasing style ; their taste in gardening 
is antiquated and artificial; their architectiure is 
only fine wher^ it is modelled on the ancient ; 
their theatrical tastes, if they are more correct 
than oui^, are also more limited. We have al- 
ready taken occasion more than once to repro- 
bate the general taste of the French, as being 
partial to art, and brilliant execution, rather than 
to simplicify and beautiful Resign. 

But what distinguishes the French from al- 
iliost every other nation, is the general diffu- 
mmoi the taste for the fine arts, and few ele- 
gant amusements, among all ranks of the people^ 
Almost all Frenchmen take not only a pride, 
but an interest, in the public buildings of Paris, 
and in the collections of paintings and statues 
There is a vcfry general liking for poetary and 
l4 
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smaeks cf imagifi&tkai among ikf^ 9ud4Iwg w4 
lower raises ; 4Ja/ey go to the theatres, not nii^rely 
for relaxation and aiQiiafiment> but with ^ $ieriou$ 
intention of cultivating their taste, and display- 
ing their critic^ powers. Mmy o£ tbein fre 
so much in the habit /of attending tbe the^trQS^ 
when ^ouiite plays are acte4» that they Iqaow 
aiinoist evesry wood of the {Ktdnapal sccaiea by 
heart. AU >their favQiuile ^mmsctments ^ire in 
some ^ooeasuw of a refined kind- It is i^tin 
drinikiAg j^hhs, or ia acoisud ^alififfl^t^on^ aHpne^ 
^t mm ^f these caake s^]k fcr r«tel^f^%9> ^ 
!«' too often the case wililt M3 ; b^ it^ is jijr^ the 
sooiety ^ wonieri,^ in ^eonares^tipijw in mim^ and 
dandng, in theirtres and opedt^ wd <»^ 3n4 
pi^me»ades, in ieeing and being s%^n ; 0», i$h^ 
in scenes resemUkig, as neaiiy aa posi9ibie» those 
in wMeh the higher ranks xtf all mts^m» sp@n^ 
tkievp kisure hours. 

While the uae&tl^nks aae ooi»p»n^4y ]W*Ie 
adkanoed, thoi^e which rdbtej^oiniiain^)^ alcpie 
ape very geneirally superior to ours; mA iim 
persons wlia profess these ajots sfosk of tl^^nt 
wi^^b ft 4@gree of fen^oor UmA oft^ j^eseim lv4iU 
orous. '' Monsieur/"" say& a pennqui^ m I^P 
VaM» Roy^l, with the look .oifa man who l^ 
you i«to a pi^oond seecet ia sden<^<» " If ofcre 
'< avt est «iin art fnutotif; jen.eff^t c^st un ^ 
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^ beaux arts ;" thea tsking up a Lfm^n-made 
wig, aiid twirling it round en his finger, with a 
look of ineffable contempt, ^' Celui ci n'est pas 
'^ la belle nature ; mms void la mienne,-— e'est 
** la nature personifi^ T 

One of the best proofs of the tastes of the 
lower ranks being, at least in part, cultivated 
and refined, is to be found in the songs which 
are common among the peasantry and soldiers. 
Tfaece ore a great joup^Jb^r Qf tibi/este> w4 ^W^ of 
tjbem, in point of ^bewty .^ ^m^mm%, <M^ 
ekganoe i>f es^pression, xc^gjjit Qh$tl]^^|]^ 
parison even with tbf i»dinjff4 prQ4uct)<»^^ ^ 
Qur own land of ^i^. The fdUpwix^ i» ffoi, of 
a fi<»)g^^i^ch wastwrittim 'm iVjppl 13Mi misfit 
to the heauti^ ak jo£ Ctodes Yll. Jt ym^ pOr 
pular among the description of persons to wlgicpii 
it relates ; and the young man from whom we 
got ithad hknseif s«i}u»(ed J|¥)me» iffi/^ fie^efmg 
aaapriviite in the ya|u^ gm^. 



LE RETOUH DE ii»AMANT FRANCAia 



De lion coeur je pose le8 armes j 
Adieu le tumulte dea camps, 
L^amiti^ m'ofire d^autres cfaarme?, 
Au sein de mes joyetix porente^ 
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Le Bkfi des Amai^ me rapelle, 

C'est pour m^enrokr ^ son tour ^ 
Et je vais aupres de ma belle, 
Servir sous les lois de Tamour. 

Aux noms d^honneur et de patrie. 
On m*a vu braver le trepas j 
Aujourd^hui pour charmer ma vie 
La paix fait cesser les combats* 
Le Dieu des Amants, &c. 

After all that we had heard, and all that is 
known over the whole world, of the unbridled 
licentiousness and savage ferocity of the French 
soldiers, we were not a little surprised to find, 
that this and other songs written in good taste, 
and expressing sentiments of a kind of chivahrous 
elevation and refinement, were popiikr in their. 
ranks. 

. The last peculiarity in the French character 
which we shall notice, is perhaps the most fun- 
damental oT the whole ; it is their love qfmioped 
society ; 6fv the society of those for whom they 
have no regard^ but whom they meet on the 
footing of common acquaintances. This is the 
favourite enjoyment of almost every Frenchman ; 
to shinie in such society, is the main object of 
his ambition ; his whole life is regulated so as to 
gratify this desire. He is indifferent about com* 
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forts at home — ^he dislikes domestic society — he 
hates the retirement of the coimtay; but he 
loves, and is taught to love, to figiure in a large 
circle of acquaintance, for whom he has not the 
least heartfelt friendship, with whom toe is on 
no more intimate terms than with perfect stran- 
gers, after the first lialf hour. If he has ac- 
quired a reputation in science, arts, or arms, so 
much the better ; his glory will be of much ser- 
vice to him ; if not, he must make it up by his 
conversation. 

In consequence of the predifection of the 
French for social intercourse of this kind, it is» 
that knowledge of such kinds, and to such an 
extent, as can be easily introduced into conver- 
sation, is very general; that the opportunitiet 
of such intercourse are carefully multiplied ; that 
all arts which can add to the attractions of such 
scenes are assiduously improved ; that liveliness 
of disposition is prized beyond all other quali-^ 
ties, while those eccentricities of manner, which 
seem to form a component part of what we call 
humorous characters, are excluded ; that even 
childish amusements are preferred to scditary oc- 
cupations; that taste is cultivated more than 
morality, wit esteemed more than wisdom, and 
vanity encouraged more than merit. 

It is easy to trace the pernicious effects of « 
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teate ^ flodety of ttd» kind, on individual tCiu^ 
laet^, when it 19 enjoouraged to sueh a d^^^e 
ai^ to bec6me a serious occupation, instead of a 
n^xatian to the nnnd» When the main objey^ 
of a man's life is dustinction among Ins aicquainlt* 
ance$, from his wit — jns liveliness--^ ekg^nce 
of taste^— his powers of oonversation'-HE>r even 
&om the &me he may have earned by ^m ta« 
lents*; he beoonles careless about the love <^ 
those with whom he is xm more intimate teijos, 
and who do not value him exclusively, or even 
diiefly, for such qualities. His donne^tic a£|ec- 
tions are weakened ; he lives for himsdtf, and en* 
joys the present moment without either nefles^ 
tion or foresight; with the outward appearance 
of an open friendly dispo»tion> he becpmeas, ^ 
reality, selfish and inte]:est6d ; that he may se- 
cure general sympathy £bom indifferent apecta^ 
tors, he is under the necessity of repressing all 
strong emotions, and expressions of ardent feel- 
ing, and of confining himself to a wcdldly and 
common-pkee morality ; he learns to value 
bis moral feelings, as well as his intellectual 
powers, diieAy for the^sake of the display wfaicb 
he om make of them in sodety ; aa^d to repro- 
bate vice, rather on account of its outwaid de* 
fbrmity, than of its intrinsic guilt ; gradually 
he becomes impatient of restraints on tlie plea- 
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sure whkii lie derives from socud intercourse ; 
and the religious and moral principles of his na- 
ture are sacrificed to the visionary idol to which 
his love of pleasure and his love of glory have 
devoted him. 

Such appears to be the state of the minds of 
most Parisians. They have been so much ac- 
customed to pride themselves on the outward 
appearance of their actions, that they have be- 
come regardless of their iiitrinsic merits ; they 
have lived so long for effect, that they have for- 
gotten that there is any other principle by which 
their lives can be regulated. 

Of the devotion of the French to the sort of 
life to which we refer, the best possible proof 
is, their fondness for a town life ; the small mun* 
her of chateaux in the country that are inhabit- 
ed — and the still more remarkable scarcity of 
villas in the neighbourhood of Paris, to which 
men of business may retire. There are a few 
houses of this description about BelleviDe and 
near Malmaison ; but in general, you pass from 
the noisy and dirty Fauxbourgs at once into the 
solitude of the country ; and it is quite obvious, 
that you have left behind you all the scenes in 
which the Parisians find enjoyment. The con- 
trast in the neighbourhood of London, is most 
striking. It is easy to laugh at the dulness and 
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vulgarity of a London citizen, who divides his 
time between his counting-house and his 'villa^ 
or at the coarseness and rusticity of an English 
country squire ; but there is no description of 
men to whom the national character of our coun- 
try is more deeply indebted. 

It seems no difficult matter to ascribe most of 
the differences which we observe between the 
English and French character to the differences 
in the habits of the people, occasioned by form 
of government and various assignable causes: 
and the French character, in particular, has very 
much the appearance of being moulded by the ar- 
tificial form of society which prevails ainong the 
people. Yet it is not easy to reconcile such ex- 
planations with the instances we can often ob- 
serve, of difference of national character mani- 
fested under circumstances, or at an age, when 
the causes assigned can hardly have operated. 
The peculiarities which appear to us most arti- 
ficial in the Parisian character and manners, may 
often be seen in full perfection in very young 
children. Every little "French girl, almost fi-om 
the time when she begins to speak, seems to 
place her chief delight in attracting the regard 
of the other sex, rather than in playing with 
her female companions. " In England," says. 
Chateaubriand, " girls are sent to school in their 
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^ earliest years : you sometimes see groups of 
" these little ones, dressed in white mantles, 
" with straw hats tied under the chin with a 
^ ribband, and a basket on the arm, containing 
"fixtit and a book — all with downcast eyes, 
^'blushing when looked, at. When I have 
" seen," he continues, " our French female 
*^ children, dressed in their antiquated &sliion,r 
" lifting up the trains of their gowns, looking 
** at every one they meet with efl&ontery, sing- 
^^ ing love-sick airs, and taking lessons in deda- 
" mation ; I have thought with regret, of the 
^ simplicity and modesty of the little English 
"gh-ls." 

It is the opinion of some naturalists, that the 
acquired habits, as. well as the natural instincts 
of animals, are transmitted to their progeny ; 
and in comparing the causes commonly assign- 
ed, and plausibly jsupported, for the peculiarities 
of national character, with the very early age at 
which these pecuUarities shew themselves, one is 
almost tempted to . believe^ that something of 
the same kind may taike place in the human 
species. 

In what has now been said, no reference has 
been made to the influence of the revolution 
on the parts of the French character on which 
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we have touched- On this^point we hav^ not, 
erf course, the means of judging with prerisifata ; 
but most of the peculiarities which ap^arai to 
us mort striking certainty existed befoi?e tilre re- 
volution, and we should be dii^sed to ds^tiht 
whether the leading ftatures aire materiMly al- 
tered. The ififhience of the writings of the 
Preiich phSlosophers ori the ieiigiousftud moral 
principles of their tountryraen, has certainly 
been very gre*t, aeftd has been probably strehgth- 
ened, rather than we^ki^ed, by the events of 
the last twenty-flve years. 

The general dSjffbsioh of a military ispirit; 
the unprincipled manner in which war has been 
cdiidncl^, atfd the encoiiragement which has 
bteeii given txy martial qifelities, to the exclusion 
of all pacific virtues, have promoted the growth 
of flie French mihtary vides, particularly sd- 
fis^ness and licentiousness, among all ranks and 
descriptkmrs of the people, and materially in- 
jured thefr genet-aJ character, even in the re- 
motest parts of the countey. During the revo- 
lution, arid under the Imperial Government, 
men have owed their success, in France, alimost 
exclusively to the influence of their intellectual 
abilities, without any assistance fkttn their morai 
character ; in consequence, the contempt for reli- 
gion is more generally difibsed, arid moife openly 
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expressed than it was; ; and although loud pio* 
testations of inviolable honour are still neees* 
sary^ integrity cf conduct is much less respect* 
ed. The aboliti<Hi of the old, and the formation 
of a new noUlity, <5omposed chiefly of men who 
had risen from inferior military sdtuations, has 
had g most p^nicious effect on t^e general man- 
ners of the nation. The chief or sole use of a 
hereditary nobility in a free country, is to keep 
up a standard of dignity and elegance of man* 
ner, which serves as a model of imitation much 
more extaisively than the middling and lower 
ranks are often wiBing to aliow^ and has a more 
beneficial effect on th^ national character, than 
it is easy to explain on n^ere speculative prin- 
ci{de& But the manners of the new French no- 
bility being the very reverse of dignified or ele- 
gant, their constitution has hitherto tended only 
to confirm the changes in the general manners of 
a great proportion of the French nation, which 
the revc^utionary ideas had effected. There we 
very few men to be seen now in France, who 
(making all allowances for difference of previous 
habits) appear to Englishmen to possess either 
the manners or feelings of gentlemen. 

The best possible proof that this is not a mere 
national prejudice, in so far as the army is con- 
cerned, is,^ that t|[e French ladies are very ge- 
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ncrally of the same way of thinking. After the 
English officers left Toulouse in the summer of 
1814, the ladies of that town found the man- 
ners of the French officers who succeeded them 
so much less agreeable, that they could not be 
prevailed on, for a long time, to admit them into 
their society. This is a triumph over the arms 
of France, which we apprehend our country- 
men would have found it much more difficult to 
achieve in the days of the ancient monarchy. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted, that 
the revolution has had the effect of completely 
removing from the French character that silly 
veneration for high rank, unaccompanied by any 
commanding qualities of mind, which used to 
form a p*edominant feature in it Yet it seems 
doubtftd whether the equivalent they have ob- 
tained is more likely to promote their happiness. 
They have now an equally infatuated admira- 
tion for ability and success, without integrity or 
virtue. Their minds have been delivered from 
the dominion of rank without talents, and have 
fallen under thiit of talents without prinoiple. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



PAEIS — THE THEATRES. 



It is difficult for any person who has never quit- 
ted England to enter into the feelings whic;h 
every one must experience when he first finds 
it in his power to examine those peculiarities of 
national manners, or national taste, in the people 
of other states, which have long been the sub- 
ject of speculation in his own country, and on 
his imperfect knowledge of which, much per- 
haps of the estimate he has formed of the cha- 
racter of those nations may depend. The cir- 
cumstance which perhaps, of all others con- 
nected with the people of France, is most likely 
to create this feeling of curiosity and interest, 
IS the opportunity t)f attending the Frencl^ 
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theatres. In most countries, and even in some 
where dramatic representations possess much 
greater power over the minds of the audience, 
the theatre is comparatively of much less im- 
portance to a stranger iii assisting him to judge 
of the character of the people ; the observations 
which he may collect can seldom be of any 
great use in affording him means of understand- 
ing their manners and public character, and at 
the most, cannot inform him of those circum- 
stances in the character of the people with 
which their happiness and prosperity are con- 
nected ; — ^but the theatre at Paris iis an object of 
the greatest interest to a stranger ; every one 
knows how strikingly the character and disposi- 
tions of the French people are displayed at their 
theatres; and at the period when we were 
there, as every speech almost contained some- 
thing which was eagerly turned into an allusion 
to the circumstances of their situation, and to 
the events which had so lately taken place, the 
interest which the theatres must at anytime 
have excited, was greatly increased. 

There was another object also, less temporary 
in its nature, which yendered frequent attend- 
ance at the theatre, one of the most useful and 
insbnictive occupations of our time. The con^ 
stmctjon and charwter of the French tragedies 
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have been as generally questioned in other 
countries^ as they are tmiversally and enthusias- 
tically admked in France; and with whatever 
feelings, whether of pleasure or fatigue, we 
might have read these celebrated compositions^ 
we were all naturally most anxious to ascertain 
how &T ibey were calculated for actual repre* 
sentation^ and what effect these plays^ which 
possess sudi influence over the French people^ 
might produce on those who had been accus- 
tomed to dramatic writings of so very di£Gerent 
a description. 

The theatres present, at first view, a very fa* 
vourable aspect of French character. The au- 
dience uniformly conduct themselves with pro- 
priety and decorum ; they are always attentive 
to the piece represented,^ and shew themselves^ 
in general, very good judges of theatrical merit ; 
and the entertainments which please their taste 
are certainly of a superior order to a great part 
of those which are popular in England* A 
great number of tiie performances which are 
loudly applauded by the pit and boxes of the 
London theatres, would be esteemed low and 
vulgar, even by the galleries at the Theatre 
Fran^ais. It must be added^, likewise, that the 
morality of the plays which ^re in request, is 
very generally more strict than of favou^|e En^ 
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glish plays ; ahd often of a refined and senti- 
mental turn, which would be little relished in 
!^ngland. The tragedies acted at the Theatre 
Fran9ais are generally modelled on the Greek; 
those of Racine and Voltaire are common. The 
comedies have seldom any low life or buffoonery, 
or vulgar ribaldry in them. The after pieces^ 
and the ballets at the Academie de Musique; 
and at the Opera G)mique, are often beautifiil 
representations of rural hmocence and enjoy. 
. ments. 

It appears at first difficult to reconcile this 
taste in theatrical entertainments with the well- 
known* immorality of the Parisians; but the 
fact is, that as they are in the daily habit of 
speaking of virtues which they do not practise, 
so it never appears to enter their heads, that the 
sentiments which they delight in hearing at the 
theatres ought to regulate their conduct to one 
another. They applaud them only for their 
adaptation to the situation of the fictitious per- 
sonages ; whereas in England they are applaud- 
ed, for speaking home to the business and bosoms 
of the audience. 

The conduct and style of the French Ixage- 
dies, in particular, appear to be very characteris-^ 
tic of a nation among whom noble and virtuous 
feelinp are no sooner experienced than they are 
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proclaimed to the world; and are there valued, 
rather for the selfish pleasure they produce in 
the mind, than for their influence on conduct. 
The French will not admit, in their tragedies, 
the representation of all the variety of character 
and situation that can throw an air of truth and 
reality over dramatic fiction ; they can admire 
sadi incidents and characters only, as accord 
with the sentiments and emotions which it is 
the peculiar province of tragedy to excite. They 
are not satisfied with the indication, in a few 
energetic words,— valuable only as an index to 
the state of the mind, and an earnest of the ac- 
tions of the speaker,— of feelings too strong to 
find vent at the moment, in words capable of 
fully expressing them ; they must have the full 
developement, the long detailed exposition of 
all the thoughts which crowd into the mind of 
the actor or sufferer, expanded, as it were, to 
prolong the enjoyment of those who are to 
sympathise with them, and expressed in select 
and appropriate terms, with the pomp and state- 
liness of heroic verse. An English tragedy is 
valued as a representation of life and character ; 
a Frendi tragedy as a display of eloquence and 
feeling : and the reason is, that in France elo- 
quenee and feeling are valued for their own 
sake, ani in England they are valued for the 
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sake of the corresponding character and oon^^ 
duct. 

It is perhaps one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the general plan of the English 
drama, and one of the best proofs that dramatic 
poetry ought to be judged by very diffi^vent 
principles from those by which other kinds of 
poetry sire criticised, that one of the prindrpl 
merits of the French actors consists in hiding 
the chief peculiarities of their own dramade 
school. The personages in a French tragedy 
are represented by liie authors as it were a de# 
gree above human nature ; but the actors study 
to present themselves before the audience as 
simple men and women : the speeches are ge* 
nerally such as appear to be delivered by per- 
sons who are superior to the overwhelming in* 
fluence of strong passions, and who can calmly 
enter into an analysis of their own feelings; 
but the actors labour to give you the imptes- 
Mon, that they are agitated by present, violent, 
and sudden emotions; the tragedies m« com- 
posed with as much regularity as epic poems in 
heroic verse, but the best actoi« do all in their 
power, by varied intonation, by irregular pauses^ 
and frequent bursts of passion, to ccMiceal the 
rhymes, and break the uniformity of the mea*- 
sure. . ^ 
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The effect df the rhymes and regular versifi* 
cation, in the mouths of the inferior actors, who 
have not the art to conceal them, is, to an fin- 
ish ear at least, very unpleasing, and indeed 
almost destructiYe of tibteatrical illusion ; and as 
a number of such actors must necessarily appear 
in every tragedy, it may be doubted whether a 
tragedy is ever acted throughout on the French 
st£^e in so pleasing a manner, at least to an 
£n^di taste, a$ some of our English tn^;edies 
are at present in the XiOndon theatreis— -as Ve- 
nice preserved, for example, is now acted at 
Covent Garden. If such be our superiority^ 
faowev^, it nmst be ascribed, not to the tragic 
genius of the people being greater, but to there 
being fewer difficulties to be overcome on the 
English stage than on the French. 

We think it is pretty clear, likewise, that the 
style of the best English tragedies affords a better 
field for the display of genius in the actors, than 
that of the French. Where the sentiments of 
the characters introduced are fuUy expressed in 
their wQrds-^--where their whole thoughts are 
detailed for the edification of the audience, how- 
ever grand or toudung these may be, it is ob» 
vious, that the actor who is to represent them is 
in trammels ; the poet has done so much, that 
little remains for him ; his art is confined to the 
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^play of emotions or passions, all the variation^ 
of which are set down for him, and which he is 
not permitted to alter. But when the express 
$ion of intense feeling is confined to few words, 
tobro)cen sentences, and sudden transiti(»is of 
thought, which let you, indeed, into the inmost 
recesses of the soul of the sufferer, but do not 
lay it open before you, it is permitted for the 
genius of the actor to co-operate with that of 
the poet in producing an effect, for which neither 
was singly competent Those who have wit- 
nessed the representation of the heart-rending 
of jealousy in Kean's Othello, or of the agonies 
<if " love and sorrow joined" in Miss ONeil's 
Belvidera, will, we are persuaded, acknowledge 
the truth of this observation. 

The ideas which we had formed of the French 
stage, from reading their tragedies, had prqiared 
us to expect, in their principal actor, a figure, 
countenance, and manner, resembling those of 
Kemble, fitted to give full effect to the dechu 
inations in which they abound, and to the re- 
presentation of characters of heroic virtue, ele- 
vated above the influence of earthly passions. 
The appearance of Talma is very different Gxnn 
tlus, and certainly has by no means the uniform 
dignity and majestic elevation of Kemble. 

Diffiailt as it must alwavs be to convev, bv 
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any general description, a distinct or adequate 
notion of the excellence of any actor, there are 
some circumstances which it is common to men^* 
tion, and some expressions which must be un« 
dierstood wherever the theatre is an object of inte- 
rest, and the power of acting appreciated. Talma 
appears to us to unite more of the advantages 
of figure, and countenance, and voice, than any 
actor that we have ever seen : it is not that his 
person is large and gracefiil, or even well pro- 
portioned ; on the contraiy, he is rather a short 
man, and is certainly not without defects in the 
shape of his limbs. But these disadvantages are 
wholly overlooked in admiration of his dignified 
and imposing carriage-of his majestic head-- 
and of his full and finely-proportioned chesty 
which expresses so nobly the resolution, and 
manliness, and independence of the human cha- 
racter. 

There is one drcumstance in which Talma has 
every perfection which it is possible to conceive 
— ^in the power, and richness, and beauty of his 

» voice. It is one of those commanding and pa- 
thetic voices which can never, at any distance of 

, time, be forgotten by any one who has once heard 
it: every variety oftone and expression of which 
the human voice is capable, is perfectly at his 
command, and succeed each other with a rapidity 
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attd power which it is not possible to conceire^ 
It makes its way to the heart the instant it is 
heard, and at the moment he begins to speak^ you 
feel not only your attention fixed, and your 
admiration exdted, but the imnd wholly isub- 
dued by its resistless influence, and disposed to 
enter at once into every enaotion which he may 
wish to produce* The beauty and feeling of his 
imder tones, the affection, tenderness, and pitj^ 
which they so exquisitely express, are so per- 
fect, that no one could foresee in such perfec- 
tions^ the fierce, hurried, and overbearing tones 
of Nero — ^the voice of deep and exhausting suf- 
fering, which in Hamlet shews so profound an 
impression of the misery he had undergmie, and 
of the hopelessness of the situation in which he 
is placed,— or still more the shriek of agony in 
Orestes, when he finds the horrors of madness 
again assailing him, and when, in that utter pros- 
tration erf* soul which the belief of inevitable 
and merciless destiny alone could pnoduce in 
his mind, he abandons himself in dark despair ylj 

to the misery which seems to close around him. 
for ever. 

We have heard several English people de- . 
scribe Talma's countenance, as by no means^ 
powerful enough for a great actor ; it appeared to 
us, that in no one respect was he so decidedly su* 
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perior to any actor on the Engtish stage, as in the 
truth and variety of expression which it dis- 
plays. There is one observation indeed re- 
garding the acting of Talma, which often sug* 
gested itself) and which may, in some degree, 
prepare us to expect, that English people iti ge- 
neral could not be much struck with the expres- 
sion of his countenance. On the English stage; 
it appears commonly to be the object of the ac- 
tors, to give to every sentiment the whole effect 
of which the words of the part will admit, as 
fully as if that sentiment were the only one 
which could occupy the mind of the character at 
the time ; and any person who will attend to 
the manner in which Macbeth and Hamlet are 
performed, even by that great actor whose genius 
has secured at once the pre-eminence which the 
reputation of Garrick had left so long uncon-. 
tested, may observe, that many of the parts, 
which are applauded as the strongest proofs of 
the abilities of the actor, consist in the expres- 
sion ^ven to sentiments, undoubtedly of subor- 
dinate importance in the situation of these cha- 
racters, and which probably could never occupy 
80 exclusively the mind of any one really placed 
in the circumstances represented in the play, and 
under the influence of the feelings which such 
wcumstances are calculated to produce. In the 
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character cxf Hamlet^ in particular, there are 
several passages, in which it is the custom to 
express minor and passing sentiments with a 
keenness little suitahle to the profound grief in 
which Hamlet ought to he absorbed at the cc»n* 
mencement of the play, and which can be na- 
tural only when the mind is free from other 
more powerful emotions. It appears to us, 
that the consistency of character is much 
more judiciously and naturally preserved in the 
acting of Talma; that he is more careful to 
maintain invariably that unity of expression 
which ought to be , given to the character, and 
is more uniformly Under the influence of those 
predominating feelings, which the circumstances 
of the situation in which the part has placed him 
seem fitted to excite. Under this impressi(»i 
apparently of the object which an actor ought to 
keep in view. Talma omits many opportunities, 
which would be eagerly employed on the Eng- 
lish stage, to display the power of the actor, 
th6ugh the natimd consistency of character 
might be violated ; and never seems to think it 
proper to express, on all occasions, every senti- 
ment with that effect whidh should be given 
to it, Qxdy when it becomes the predominant 
feeling of the moment. Much, no doubt, is 
lost for stage effect by this notion of acting* 
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Many opportunities are passed oyer, which 
might have been employed to shew the manner 
in which the actor can represent a variety of 
feelings, whidi the language of the play may 
seem to admit ; and we lose much of the art 
and skill of luHing, when the talents of the actor 
are limited to the display of such sentiments 
only as accord with the simple and dedded ex- 
pression g£ character which he is anxious to 
maintain. 

But on the other hand, the impression which 
this representation of diaracter makes xxpcfn the 
mind, is on the whole much more profound, and 
the interest which the spectator takes in the cir- 
cumstances in which the character is placed, is 
much greater when the actor is so wholly under 
the influence of the feelings whidhi the situation 
of the part ought to excite, as never to betray 
any emotion which can weaken that general 
effect which this situation would naturally pro- 
duce. To those, therefore, accustomed to the 
greater variety of expression which the prac- 
tice of the English stage renders necessary in 
the countenance of every actor, arid to the 
strong and often exaggerated manner in which 
common sentiments and ordinary feelings are 
represented, there may perhaps appear, some 
Want of expression in Talma's countenance ; but 
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no one can attend fully to any of the more in- 
teresting characters which he performs, without 
feeling an impression produced by the power 
and intelligence of his countenance, whidi no 
length of time will ever wholly efface. It is 
not the expression of his countenance at any 
particular moment which fibces itsi^lf on the 
mind, or the force with which accidental feelings 
are represented ; but that permanent and power- 
ful expression which suits the character he has to 
sustain, and never for an instant permits you to 
forget the drcumstances, of whatever kind, in 
which he is placed ; and those who have seen him 
in any of the greater parts on the French stagCt 
can never forget that unrivalled power of express^ 
uig deep grief, of which nothing in any English 
actor at present on the stage can afford any idea. 
At the same time it must be admitted, that 
Talma has arrived at that time of life, when the 
handed age has impaired, in some degree, the 
vigour and expression of the human frame, and 
when his countenance has lost much of that va- 
riety and play of expression which belongs to 
the period of youth alone ; it has lost much of 
the warmth and keenness of youthful feelipg, 
and probably might £iil in expressing that open- 
ness, and gaiety, and enthusiasm, which time 
has so ^reat a tendency to diminish^ But these 
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qualities ate not c^n rajuired in the parts 
which Tahna has to paform in the Frendi 
plays; and if his countenance has lost some 
of the perfections of earlier years, it has, on 
the other hand, gained much from the serious- 
ness and dignity of age. If, for instance, he 
does not express so Well the ardour^— the hope 
-^the triumph of youthful love, there is yet 
something irresistibly a£Eecting in the eament- 
ness with which he expresses that passdon ; some* 
thing which adds most deeply to the interest 
which its expression is calculated to excite, by 
reminding cm of the instability" of human en* 
joyment, and of the many misfortunes which 
the course of hfe may bring with it to destroy 
the visions of inexperienced affection. We have 
aheady mentioned, that in the expression of pro- 
found emotion and deep suffering, the counte- 
nance of Talma is altogether admirable; and 
we doubt whether there is any thing in tibis 
respect moare true and perfect, ev^ in the per- 
formmice of that great actress Who has, in the 
present day, united every perfection oS^gtao^, 
and beauty, and genuine feeling which the stage 
has ever exhibited. But the countenance of 
Talma, in scenes of distress, expresses not m^e- 
ly suffering, but, if possiUe, something more, 
which we have never seen in any oth^ actor. 
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He alone possesses the power of expressing that 
impatience Hinder suffering— that restless, con- 
stant wish for relief, which produces so strong 
an im{»'ession of the truth and reality of the 
affliction with which you are called upon to 
sympathise. 

His attitudes and action are uncoipmonly 
striking, seldom in the exaggeration of the 
French stage, and never running into that im- 
moderate expression criP passion in which dignity 
of character is necessarily sacrificed. Talma 
appears to understand the use and management 
of action better than any actor on the French 
stage; and though at times some prominent 
faults, inseparable, perhaps^ from the character 
of the plays in which he i$ compelled to per- 
form, may be observable; yet, in general, his 
action appears to possess a power and expression 
beyond what is attempted by any actor on the 
English stage. 

Nothing can be conceived apparently so in- 
consistent with the character of the French 
plays, as the xpanner in which they are delivered^ 
The harangues, which are tedious to many 
when read, might probably be very uninterest- 
ing to aU when performed, if delivered with 
that unbending and unimpassioned dedamafion^ 
which seems to suit " their stately march and 
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** long resounding lines :" to a French audience, 
in particular, such representations would be 
intolerable, and the actors, accordingly, have 
been, led to perfiMrm them with a degree of 
energy and passion which they do not appear 
intended to admit, but which was necessary, 
perhaps, to awaken those emotions which it 
must be more or less the object of theatrical re- 
presentations to excite, wherever 'they are to be 
performed to all classes of mankind. As might 
have been foreseen, the French actors, compelled 
to cotmterfeit a degree of warmth and feeling 
which was not suggested by the sentiments they 
utter, or the language they employ, have fallen , 
very naturally into the error of making the ex- 
pressibn of passion immoderately vehement; 
and thus, when not guided by the language 
they are to use, have become not only indis- 
criminate in the introduction of violent emo- 
tion, but often run into a degree of warmth, 
totally destructive of every feeling of propriety 
and dignity. 

The striking circumstance in Talma's acting 
is, that he alone seems to know how to act the 
French plays with all the feeling md interest 
which can be necessary to produce effect; and 
at the same time, to avoid that exaggerated re- 
presentation of passion which represses the very 
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^notions it is intended to excite. The mttaxn 
by which the genius of this great actor has ac- 
complished so important an effect, and overcome 
the difficulties which seem insuperable to the 
rest of his countrymen, afford the best illustra- 
tion that can be given of the talents and ima- 
gination he displays. Talma appears to have 
thought, and most justly, that the <Mily manner 
in which the French tragedies can approach and 
interest the heart, is by the impression which 
the diaracter and the moral tendency of the 
pky may, upon the whole, be able to produce, 
not by the force or pathos which can be thrown 
into any detached speeches, or by the eflfect 
with which individual parts of the tragedy may 
be given. The impressicm whidi might be 
created by the delivery of any particular pas- 
sage, or by the expression of any occasional 
sentiment, he seems at all times to condder as 
cf subordinate importance to the preservation 
of that permanent character, whether of intense 
and overpowering suffering, or wild desperation^ 
by which he thinks the feelings of the specta- 
tors may be most deeply and heartily interested. 
Much as we admire the exceI|jenoies of the En- 
glish stage, and none we are persuaded can 
have an opportunity of comparing it with the 
acting of the. French theatre, without being 
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more sensiUe of its perfections, we tiiink it may 
yet be observed, that mainy important objects 
nK sacrificed to the desire of producing cantinuai 
emoticm, — to the practice of making etery sen- 
timent and every word tell upon the audience, 
with an efftct whidi could not be greater, if 
that sentiment were the whole object of the tra- 
gedy. We admit, most willingly, the talent 
and feeling whidi are often so brautifully dis* 
played in the course of the inferior scenes ; and 
the impresskm, which is so firequently produced 
over the ** whole assembled multitude," by the 
deliv^ of a single passage, of no importance 
m itself, attests sufficiently the merits of the 
actors who can thus wield at will the pasdons of 
the s|)ectators. What we are anxious to ob- 
serve is, that the general impression from the 
play must be less prc^^md, when die mind is 
thus distoicted by a variety of powerflil fieelingsn 
Succeeding each other so rapidly, and when the 
interest, whidi would naturally increase of it- 
self as the performmice proceeds, in the history 
and m<^ t^adency of the tragedy, is thus 
l^t^ken, B& it w^e, by the influence of so many 
truasient passionSb It is very singular to observe 
the difference, in this respect, between the cha- 
rai^^ of an English and a Parisian audience: 
T» the former, every thing, aa it passes^ must 
n8 
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be given with the greatest effect ; no opportu- 
nity can safely be omitted, by any one attentive 
to the public opfinion, of displaying the power 
with which each sentiment may be expressed; 
and there is no common feeling among the 
spectators, of the subserviency of all the diffe- 
rent parts erf the tragedy to one great import, 
or that it is only in the more important scenes^ 
where the events of the story are coming to a 
close, that great talent is to be exerted, or pro- 
ibund emotion excited. The feelings of a French 
audience, as might be expected, are such as 
better suit the character of the plays which have 
been so long addressed to them ; they like to 
have their interest awakened, and their feelings 
excited, only as the story proceeds, and the 
deeper scenes of the tragedy begin to open upon 
them ; and it is to the general impression which 
the progress and close of the play leave upon 
the mind, that they look, as to the criterion of 
the excellence of the manner, in which that play 
has been performed. Nothing, therefore, can 
be apparently quieter than the commencement 
of a French tragedy ; and a person unacquaint- 
ed with the kngjuage, would be disposed to con- 
clude what was passing before him as uninterest- 
ing in the highest degree, if he did not obs»ve 
the most profound and eager attention to prevadl 
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in those to whom it is addressed. It would he 
a subject of very curious and instructive specu- 
lation, to examine the circumstances, in the si- 
tuation and intelligence of the people in both 
countries^ which have occasioned this remark- 
able difference in their feelings, in moments 
when the influence of prejudice, or the effect of 
peculiar character, generally gives way, and 
when the genuine sentiments of mankind, as 
invariably happens when tho different ranks of 
men are assembled indiscriminately together, as- 
sume their natural empire over the human heart 
It. might unfold some interesting conclusions 
both as to the great olgect of the drama, and the 
genuine style of dramatic representation ; and 
might place, in a more important point of view 
than is within the consideration, perhaps, of 
many who so hastily decide on the superiority of 
the Enghsh stage, the excellence they admire^ 

Much as the French tragedies are despis- 
ed in this country, and sensible as we are of 
many essential defects which belong to them» 
when considered as the means of exciting popu- 
lar feeling, c^ of applying to the duties of com- 
mon life, we must yet state the very great and 
lasting impression which many of them left on 
our minds, and which, we can truly say, was 
never equalled by any effect produced by the 
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most successful eSbrtn of tbe English stage. 
At our own theatres, we have been cftea more 
deeply affected during the performance of the 
play, — ^we have often admiredy much mope, the 
grace, or feeling, or grandeisr of the acting we 
witnessed, and been more highly delighted with 
the species of talent which was displayed ; but 
yet we must acknowledge, that the impression 
that all this left upon the mind^ was not such as 
has been produced by the powers of Tahna in 
the Fr^ndi trt^gedies. We had many occasions, 
however, to see that this effe^ was to be attri- 
buted chiefly to the genius of this great actor, and 
that it was only when entrusted to him, that 
tSie influence of these plays was so deeply felt 

The great difference, then, between the act* 
ing of Talma> and of the other actors on the 
French stage, is his constant attenticm to the 
m^ns by which the impression which the ge- 
neral tendency of the play wiH produce, may 
be increased. Whatever may be the <|iaracter 
which the nature of the tragedy seems to re< 
quire, his whole powers are employed to pulrsae 
that character inviolably during the progress of 
the pliay, and to add to the effect it is fitted td 
produce : The chfff acfter of pMi^found grief, fiar 
ihstancte, is so cbmpleldiy stistained, tiiat tile 
very ?tet of speaking seems an feKertiom too great 
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for a mind which snffering has nearly exhausted* 
and where^ in consequence^ the pomp and ener* 
gy of declamation, and many of the moat na« 
tuial aids by which passion is wont to express 
itseU^ are all disregarded in the intensity of 
inental agony. It is not uncommon, acoording? 
ty, tx> see Taima perfonn parts of a traged]^ 
in a manner which might seem tame and un* 
meaning to one who had n<A been p'esent at the 
preoedmg parts, but wMeh is most interesting 
to those who have seen the diaracter which he 
adopts fix>m the first, and feel the propriety and 
effect of the manner in which that character if 
sustained* Some of the most striking effects 
we have eva* seen produced in any actiag, are 
in those scenes, in many plays in which he 
performs, in which, from his powerful and af^ 
fecting personation of character, his exhausted 
mind seems unable to enter into any events 
which are not either to relieve his sufferings, or 
terminabe an existence whidi appears beset with 
such hopeless misery. Other actors may have 
»icceeded in expressii^ as strongly the influ- 
ence of present suffering, or the despair of in- 
tense grief It is Talma alone who knows how 
toexpfcrss, what is so much more grand, the 
^^Bfeds of long suffering ; to remind you c£ the 
misery be has endtired by the spectacle of &a 
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exhausted frame and broken spirit ; and by ex- 
hibiting the overwhelming consequence of those 
sufferings which the poet has not dared to de? 
scribe, nor the actor ventured to represent, to 
interest the mind far more profoundly than any 
representation of present passion could possibly 
effect. The influence of the exertions of other 
actors is limited to the effects of the emotions 
they represent, and of the suffering they exhi* 
bit : the genius of Talma has imitated the efforts 
of ancient Greece in her matchless sculpture, 
and, in every situation which put it within his 
power, chosen, as the proper field for the dis* 
play of the actor's powers, not the mere repre- 
sentation of excess in sufibring, but that hio- 
ment of greater interest, when the struggle of 
nature is past, and the mind has sunk under 
the pressure of affliction, which no fortitude 
could sustain, and which no ray of hope had 
cheered. 

Every one knows the peculiar manner in 
which, in general, the verses of the French 
tragedy are repeated, and the delight which the 
French people take in the uniform and balanced 
modulation of voice with which they are ac- 
companied. In an ordinary actor, this peculiar 
tone is often, to many foreigners, extremely fi^ 
tiguing, but it is defended in France, as secur- 
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mg a pleasure in some degree independent of 
the merits of the actor, and defending the au- 
dience fix)m the harshness of tone, and extrava- 
gancies of accent, to which otherwise, in bad 
actors, they would be exposed ; and certainly 
no one can Usten, in the National Theatre, to 
the beautiful and splendid declamations of the 
most celebrated compositions in French litera- 
ture, delivered in the manner which has been 
selected as best adapted to the character- of the 
plays and the taste of the people, with any feel- 
ing of indifference. In the skilful hands of 
Talma, who preserves the beauty of the poetiy 
neariy unimpaired in the very abandon of feel- 
ing, the French verse acquires beauties which 
it never before could boast, and loses all that 
is harsh or painful in the uniformity of its 
structure, or the monotony of artificial taste. 
The description which Le Baron de Grimm 
has given of Le Kain may be well appHed 
to Talma. " Un talent plus precieux sans 
** doute et qu'il avait port^ au plus haut 
** degrd c'etait celui de faire sentir tout le 
** charme' des beaux vers sans nuire jamais 
** ^ la verity de Texpression. En dechirant le 
" coeur, il enchantait toujours I'oreille, sa voix 
^* p^n^trait jusqu' au fond de Tame, et Tim- 
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^' pression qu'elle y fmsat,^ semblable a ceUe dii 
'* burin, y laissait de$ tracer et longs souvenirs." 
The tragedy <rf Hamlet, in which we saw 
Talma perforin fjoir the first time, is one which 
must be interesting to every person who has 
any acquaintance with French literature; and it 
will not probacy be considered as any great dir 
gression in a description q£ Talma's excellencies 
as an actor, to add some further remarks oon^ 
ceming that celebrated play in which his powan^ 
are perhaps most strikingly displayed, and wbi^^ 
is one of the greats ccMnpositions undoubtedly 
of the French theatre. It can hardly be called 
a translation, as many material Alterations w^e 
made in the story of the play ; lOMi though the 
general purport of the principal speeches ha$ 
been sometimes presi^rved, the ktn^age and 
sentiments are generafly extremely diffo-^A 
The diaracter of Shakespeare's Hamlet was 
wholly unsuited to the taste of a French au- 
dience. What is the great attraction in that 
mysterioiis being to the feelings of the English 
people, the strange, wild, and metaphysical 
uleas which his art or his madness seexm to take 
such pleasure in starting, and the uncertainty 
in which Shakespeare has left the reader with 
regard to Hamlet's real situation, would not 
perhaps have been understood — certainly not 
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admired, by tbose who were accustomed to con- 
sider the works of Racine and Voltaire as the 
models of dramatic composition. In the play 
of Duds, accordingly, Hamlet thinks, taljcs, 
and acts pretty much as any other human being 
would do, who should be compelled to speak 
only in the verse erf the French tragedy, which 
necessarily excludes, in a great degree, any great 
incoherence or flightiness of sentiment. In scrnie 
reelects, however, the Frendi Hamlet, if a less 
poetical personage, is nevertheless a more inte* 
^pei^ng one,^ and better adapted to excite those 
feelings which are most within the command of 
the aetor^s genius. M. Duds has represented 
him as more doubtful of the reality erf the vision 
which havmted him, or at least of the authority 
which had commissioned it for such dreadful 
communications ; and this alteration, so impor- 
tant in the hand& of Talma, was required on ac- 
count of other changes which had been mad^ in 
the story of the play. The paramour of the 
Que^i is not Hamlet's unde, nor had the Queen 
eitho" married the murderer, or discovered her 
criminal connexion with him. Hamlet, there- 
fore, has not, in the incestuous marriage of his 
mother, that strong confirmation of the ghost's 
communication, which, in Shakespeare, led him 
to suspect foul play even before he sees his fa- 
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therms spirit. In the French play, thereforer, 
Hamlet is placed in one of the most dreadfiil 
situations in which the genius of poetry can 
imagine a human being : Haunted by a spirit, 
whidi assumes, such mastery over, his mind, that 
he cannot dispel the fearful impression it has 
made, or disregard the communication it so often 
repeats, while his attachment to his mother, in 
whom he reveres the parent he has lost, makes 
him question the truth of crimes which are thus 
laid to her charge, and causes him to look upon 
this terrific spectre as the pi^hishment of un* 
known crime, and the visitation of an offended 
.Deity. Ducis has most judiciously and most 
poetically represented Hamlet, in the despair 
which his sufferings produce, as driven to the 
belief of an overruling destiny, disposing of the 
fate of its unhappy victims by the most arbi- 
trary and revolting arrangement, and visiting 
upon some, with vindictive fury, the whole 
crimes of the age in which they live. There is 
in this introduction of ancient superstition, some- 
thing which throws a mysterious veil round the 
destiny of Hamlet, that irresistibly engrosses the 
imagination, and which must be doubly interest- 
ing in that country where the horrors of the re- 
volution have ended in producing a very preva- 
lent, though vague beUef, in the influence of 
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fiitaHty upon human character and human ae- 
tions» among those who pretend to ridicule, as 
unmanly prejudice and childish ddusion, the re- 
ligion of modem Europe. 

The struggle, accordingly, that appears to 
take place in Hamlet's mind is most striking; 
and when at kst he yields to the authority and 
the commands of the spirit, which exercises 
such tyranny over his mind, it does not seem 
the result of any fiurther evidence of the guilt 
which he is enjoined to revenge, but as the 
triumph of superstition over the strength of his 
reason. He had long resisted the influence of 
that visionary being, which announced itself as 
his Mhet's injured spirit, and in assuming that 
sacred form, had urged him to destroy the only 
parent whom fate had left ; but the struggle had 
brought him to the brink of the grave, and 
shaken the empire of reason ; and when at 
last he abandons himself to the guidance of 
a power which his firmer nature had long 
resisted, the impressioii of the spectator is, 
that his mind has yielded in the struggle, and 
that, in the desp^ute hope of obtaining relief 
from present wretchedness, he is about to com- 
mit the most horrible crimes, by obeying the 
suggestions of a spirit, which he more than sus- 
pects to be employed only to tempt him on tm 
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pefdition. No description can posoUj do Jus* 
tice to the manner in which this edtuaticm of 
Hamlet is represented by Tahna; indeed, on 
reading over the play some time aft^wards, it 
was very evid^it that the powers of the actor 
had invested the diaracter with much of the 
grandeur and terror which seemed to belong to 
it, and that the imagination of the FreiM2h poet, 
which rises into excellence, even when compar* 
ed with the fnoductions of that great master of 
the passions wham he has not submitted to 
copy, has been surpassed by the fancy of Ihe 
actor for whom he wrote. The Hamlet of Tal<- 
ma is probaUy productive of more profotmd 
emotipn, than any reptesentation of diaracter 
on any stage ever excited. 

One otli^r alteration ought to be mientioned^ 
^ it renders the circumstances of Hamlet's si- 
tuation still more distressing, and affords Talma 
an opportunity of displaying the effects of one 
of the gentler passions of human nature, when 
its influence seemed irrecondleable with the 
stem and fearful duties which &te had assigned 
to him. The Ophelia of the French {day, so 
unlike that beautiflil and innocent being who 
sdone seems to connect the Hamlet of Shake- 
speare with the feelings and nature of ordinary 
JBtksn, has been made the daughter of the man 
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"ibr whose sake the king has been poisoned, and 
was engaged to marry Hamlet at that happier 
period when he was the ornament of his other's 
conrty and the hope of his father's subjects. In ^ 
the first part of the play, though no hint of the 
terrible revenge which he was to execute on her 
father has escaped, the looks and anxiety of 
Talma discover to her that her fate is in somQ 
degree connected with the emotions which so * 
visibly oppress him, and she makes him at last 
confess the insurmountable barrier which sepa- 
rates them for ever. Nothing can be greater 
than the acting cf Tahna during this difficult 
scene, in which he has to resist the entreaties of 
the woman whom he loves, when imploring for 
the Kfe of her father, and yet so overcome with 
his affection, as hardly to have strength left to 
adhere to his dreadful purpose. 

The feelings of a French audience do not per- 
mit the spirit of Hamlet's father to appear on 
the stage : '^ L'apparition se passe, (says Madame 
" de Stael *), en entier dans la physionomie de 
** Tahna, et certes elle n'en est pas ainsi moins 
" effiuyante. Quand, au milieu d'un entretien 
♦* calme et melancolique, tout a coup il apertjoit 



* De rAliemagne, torn. 2d. 505. 
VOL. T. « 
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^ le spectre, on Suit tout ses mouvemens dan$' 
'* les yeux qui le contemplent, et I'on ne peut 
** douter de la presence du fentome quand un 
** tel regard ratteste.** The remark is perfectly 
just, nothing can be imagined more calculated 
to dispel at once the effect which the counte- 
nance of a great actor, in such circumstances, 
would naturally produce, than bringing any one 
on the stage to personate the ghost ; and who- 
ever has seen Talma in this part, will acknow- 
ledge that the mind is not disposed to doubt, 
for an instant, the existence of that form which 
no eye but his has seen, and of that voice which 
no ear but his has heard. We regretted much, 
while witnessing the astonishing powers which 
Talma displayed in this very difficult part of the 
play, that it was impossible to see his genius 
employed in giving effect to the character of 
Aristodemo, (in the Italian tragedy of that 
name by Monti), to which his talents alone 
could do justice, and which, perhaps, affords 
more room for the display of the actor's power$p 
than any other play with whidi we are ac- 
quainted. 

But the soliloquy on death is the part in 
which the astonishing excellence and genius of 
Talma are most strikingly displayed. What- 
ever difficulty there may often be to determine 
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49ie particular manner in which scenes, with 
other diaracters, ought to •be performed, there 
is no difference of opinion as to the manner in 
which soliloquies ought in general to be deliver- 
ed. How comes it, then, that these are the 
very parts in which all feel that the powers of 
the actors are so much tried, and in which, for 
the most part, they principally fail ? No one can 
have paid any attention to the English stage, 
without being strudc with tlie circumstance, 
that while there may be much to praise in the 
performance of the other parts, many of the 
best actors uniformly fail in soliloquies; and that 
it is only of late, since the reputation of the 
English stage has been so splendidly revived, 
that we have seen these difficult and interesting 
parts properly performed. It is in this circum- 
stance, more than any other, in which the ta* 
lents of Talma are most remarkably displayed, 
because he is peculiarly fitted^ by his complete 
personation of character, and the deep interest 
which he seems himself to take in the part he 
is sustaining, to excel in performing what chiefly 
requires such interest. He is, at all times, so 
fully impressed with the feelings, which, under 
such circumstances, must have been really felt, 
that one is uniformly struck with the truth and 
propriety of every thing he does ; and of course, 

• 2 
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in soliloquies, which must be perfect, when the 
actor appears to*be seriously and deeply interest- 
ed in the subjects on which he is meditating, 
Talma invariably succeeds. In this soliloquy 
in Hamlet, he is completely absorbed in the 
awiul importance of the great question which 
occupies his attention, and nothing indicates the 
least consciousness of the multitude which sur- 
rounds him, or even that he is giving utterance 
to the mighty thoughts which crowd upon his 
mind. '^ Talma ne faisoit pas un geste, quel- 
** quefoijs seulement U remuoit la t^te pour ques- 
•* tioner la terre et le del sur ce que c'est que la 
" mort ! Immobile, la dignity de la m^itation 
" absorboit tout son etre." — De P AUemagne, 1. c. 
We could wish to avoid any attempt to describe 
the acting of Talma in those passages which the 
eloquence of M.,de Stael has rendered familiar 
throughout Europe ; yet we feel that this ac- 
count of the tragedy of Hamlet would be im- 
perfect, if we did not allude to that very inter- 
esting scene, which corresponds, in the history 
of the play, to the closet scene in Shakespeare. 
Talma appears with the um which contains the 
ashes of his father, and whose injured spirit he 
seems to consult, to obtain more proof of the 
guilt which he is to revenge, or in the hope that 
the afiections of human nature may yet survive 
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the horrors of the tomb» and that the duty of 
the son will not be tried in the blood of the pa- 
rent who gave him birth. But no voice is heard 
to alter the sentence which he is doomed to exe^ 
cute ; and he is still compelled to prepare himself 
ttt meet with sternness his guilty mother. After 
charging her, with the utmost tenderness and 
solemnity, with the knowledge of her husband's 
ijfiurder, he places the urn in her hands, and re^ 
quires her to swear her innocence over the sacred 
ashes which it contains. At first, the conscious- 
ness that Hamlet could only suspect her crime^ 
gives her resolution to commence the oath with 
firmness ; and Talma, with an expression of 
countenance which cannot be described, awaits, 
in triumph and joy, the confirmation of her in* 
nocence,*-*-^md seems to call upon the spirit 
which had haunted him, to behold the solemn 
scene which proves the falsehood of its mission. 
But the very tenderness which he shews de- 
stroys the resolution of his mother, and she he- 
sitates in the oath she had begun to pronounce. 
His feelings are at once changed, — the paleness 
of horror, and fiuy of revenge, are marked in 
his countenance, and his hands grasp the steel 
which is to punish her guilt : But the agony of 
his mother again overpowers him, at the mo^ 
ment he is about to strike ; he appeals for mercy 
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to the shade of his father, in a Toioe, in wfaick, 
as M. de Stael has truly said, all the feelings of 
human nature seem at once to burst fix>m his 
heart, and, in an attitude humbled by the view 
of his mother's guilt and wretchedness, he awaits 
the confession she seems ready to make : and 
when she sinks, overcome by the remorse and 
.agony which she feels, he remembers only that she 
is his mother ; the affection which had be«i long 
repressed again returns, and he throws himself 
on his knees, to assure her of the mercy of 
Heaven. We do not wish to be thou^t so 
presumptuous as to compare the talents of the 
French author with the genius erf* Shakespeare^ 
but we must be allowed to say, that we think 
this scene better managed for dramatic effect : 
and certainly no part of Hamlet, on the £nglist 
stage, ever produced the same impression, or 
effected us so deeply. We are weU aware, how- 
ever, how very different the scene would have 
appeared in the hands of any other actors than 
Talma and Madle. Duchesnois, and that a very 
great part of the merit which the play seemed 
to possess, might be more justly attributed to 
the talents which they displayed. At the con- 
elusion of this great tragedy, which has become 
so popular in France, and in which the genius 
of Talma is so powerfully exhibited^ the ap- 
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plause was universal ; and after some little time» 
to our surprise, instead of diminishing, became 
much louder; and presently a cry of Talma 
buist out fix>m the whole house. In a few mi- 
nutes the curtain drew up, and discoyered Talma 
waiting to receive the applause with which they 
honoured him, and to express his sense of the 
distinction paid to him. 

The part of Orestes in Andromaque, is an- 
•ther character in' which the acting of Talma is 
seen to much advantage: and to a foreigner, it 
is peculiarly interesting^ as it displays, mcar^ 
than any other almost, that uncommon power 
of recitation which distinguishes his acting from 
the tame mi monotonous declamation of the 
ordinary actors ; and which gives to the splen- 
did language, and elevated sentiments of the 
French tragedies, an effect which cannot easily 
be understood by any one who has nev^ seen 
them well performed. The part is one which is 
remarkably popular at present in Paris, as there 
is something in the history of that fabulous be- 
ing, who has been represented as the victim of 
a capricious and arbitrary Providence, and ex- 
posed during his whole life • to the most un- 
merited and horrible torments, which seems 
greatly to interest the French people; and 
Talma has thus be^i led to bestow upon the 
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chamcter a degree cf refleetioii end prepva^ 
tion, which the parts in a French tragedy do 
not in general require. There is a passage 
whidi occurs in the fkst scene, which exhibits 
very strikingly the judgment and genuine feel* 
ing which unif(»rmly marks his acting. After 
mentioning what had happened to him after his 
disappointment, with regard to Hermione, and 
bis separation fix»n Pylades, he says, that he 
had hastened to the great assembly g£ the 
Creeks, which the common inteiest of Gveeoct 
had called together, in the hope, that the «v 
dour, the activity, and the love of gkny wbicb 
had distinguished tlie period of youth, might 
revive with the animating scene wliich was agaia 
presented to his mind. 

** £n ce calme trompeur J^anivai dans la Orece 
'£t Je trwivais d^abord oes princes rajBaembles, 
Qu'up peril »98ez grand sembloit avoir trouhlea. 
J*y courua. Je pensai que la guerre et la gloiie 
De soins plus importants remplissoit ma memoire 
Que mes sens r^prenant leur premiere vigueur 
L^amour acheveroit de sortir de mon cceur. 
Mais admire avec mois le sort, dont la pursuke 
Me fait courir alors au piage que j*evite«^^ 

There is a similar passage in Othello^ in whid}, 
when the passion of jealousy had sdaed upon 
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Ms mind, the Moor laments the degradation to 
which be had fallen, when all the objects of his 
fc»*mer ambition ceased tointerest his imagination, 
or animate his exertions. In enumerating the 
occupations which formed the pomp and glo* 
lious drcumstance of war, Imt tar which the 
misery of his situation had completely unmanned 
him, tiie actors who have attempted this cha- 
racter, fire with the description c^ the arms 
whidi he now abandons, and of the scenes in 
which his renown had been acquired. In this 
analogous passage. Talma repeats these scenes 
with much greater propriety and efifecL He 
appeared overwhdmed by a deep sense of the 
degradation to which a foolish and unmanly at* 
tachment had reduced him ; no gesture or tone 
of voice, expressive of the slightest animation, 
escaped him, when he deiscribed the objects of 
his youthful ambition ; every thing denoted the 
shame and regret of a man who felt that his 
glory and his occupation were gone, and who 
no longer dared to look up with pride to the 
remembrance of those better days, when his va- 
lour and his resdution were the admiration of 
Greece. 

The scene between Oriestes and Hermione on 
their first meetmg, is one in which Talma dis- 
plays vay great power : with Ms heart fiiU of 
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ihe piassion from which he had suffeii^d so inucfa^ 
he begins the declaration of his constancy in the 
most ardent and impressive manner, and for a 
time seems to flatter himself, that resentment 
at the neglect which she had met with from 
Pyrrhus might have awakened some aSeg^on 
for himself in the breast of Hermione. At 
first she is anxious to secure Orestes in ,ca^ 
that Pyrrhus should ulthnately slight her, and 
is at pains to confirm the hope which she per- 
ceives that this passion had created: But when 
he urges her to take the opportunity which now 
offered itself, of leaving a court where she ap- 
peared to be detained only to witness the mja*- 
liage of her rival, she betrays at once the state 
9{ her mind : — 

*' Mais, seigneur, cepbnjiant s^il epouse Androma^ue. 

Oreste, He, madame. 

Her. Songez quelle honte pour nous, 
Si d^une Phrygienne il devenoit lepoux. 

Oreste, Et vous le haissez !'* — &c> 

The indignant and bitter irony with which 
Talma delivers this speech, when he finds that 
resentment at Pyrrhus, and not affection for 
himself, has made her thus anxious to rivet the 
chains which her former cruelty had hardly 
weakened, is mosjt striking, and he seems at 
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0n6e to regain^he independence which he had 
lost. 

There is another passage of very peculiar in- 
terest, which we hope it will not be prolonging 
these remarks too &r to quote, as affording a very 
striking instance of the eflfect which the powers 
of Talma are able to produce, under almest any 
circumstances. When Pyrrhus, at one part of 
the play, consents to surrender Astyanax, and 
by this rupture with Andromache, resolves to 
marry Hermione, Orestes is thrown at once in- 
to the utmost despair by this sudden change of 
plans, and by this disappointment of his hopes. 
When he again appears with Pylades, he 
threatens to take the most violent measures, to 
interrupt this marriage, and to carry off Her- 
mione by force firom the court where she was 
detained. His friend naturally feels for the 
wound which his fame must suffer from such 
an outrage, and the dishonour which it would 
bring upon a name rendered sacred throughout 
Greece, fix)m the unmerited misfortunes whidi 
he had sustained, " Voila done le succ^s qu* 
aiu'a votre ambassade. Oreste ravisseur,** But 
such considerations are of no avail in the in- 
temperance of his present feelings ; and Orestes, 
after alluding to the injury of a second rejec- 
tion by Hermione, proceeds to another motive, 
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vrhich urged him to any means, however vident, 
to secure his object, and which most powerfully 
inter^ts the imagination. Every one knows 
the supposed history of that mysterious char 
racter, whose destiny seemed to have .placed 
him at the disposal of some unrelenting enemy 
of tba human race, and who had suffered everf 
misfortune which could oppress human nature. 



-Mais, s^il faut ne te rien deguiser 



Mon innocence enfin commence a me peser, 
Je ne sais, de tout terns, quelle injdste pcuisence 
Juaiise le crimie en paix, et ppuiviiit PinnQcence, 
I)e quelqne part sur moi que je trouve les yeux, 
Je oe yoi$ que malheurs qui condamoent lea Dieu2^ 
Meritons leur courroux, justifions leur haine, 
£t que le fruit du crime en precede la peine/' 

It is a remark of Seneca, that the most sub* 
lime spectacle in nature is the view of a great 
man struggling against misfortune, and such 
a character has ever been considered as the most 
appropriate subject for dramatic representation. 
The extreme difficulty of succeeding, in the 
very important passage which I have quoted, 
is obviously because the very reverse of such a 
spectacle is now presented to the mind, — ^when 
Qresl^s is made to abandon that distinction in his 
fate which alone gave him any peculiar hold 
«ver the feelings of the spectatori^^ and because 
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the actor mudt continue to engage, even more 
deeply than before, their interest and their pity^ 
at the very time when the sentiments he utters 
must necessarily lower the dignity of the charac- 
ter he sustains, and diminish the compassion he 
had previously awakened. How, then, is that 
ascendency over* the mind, which the singula^ 
destiny of Orestes naturally acquires, to be pre- 
served, when he no longer is to be regarded as 
the innoceait sufferer who claims our interest;, 
and when he is content to descend to the level 
of ordinary men ? In this very difficult passage 
Talma is eminently successful; no vehemence of 
manner accompanies ^e desperate resolution he 
expresses, the recollection of the misery he haa 
suffered, and the dread of the greater misfortunes 
which his present intentions must bring upon 
him, seem wholly to overpower him, and his 
countenance, marked with the utmost dejection 
and wretchedness, appears still to appeal for 
mercy to the power which persecutes him. 
Everything in his appearance and voice con- 
veys the impression of a person overwhelmed 
with misfortunes, and hurried on, by an impulse 
he cannot oontroul, into greater calamities, and 
more complicated misery. The very sentiment 
which he avows, seems to proceed from the 
over-ruling influence of a destiny whidi he hffi$ 
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in vain attempted to resist, and to be only an* 
other proof of the unceasing persecution to 
which he is exposed ; and though he no long- 
er commands admiration, or deserves este^n, 
lie becomes more than ever the object of the 
deepest commiseration. Tahna appears to at- 
tach much importance to the impression which 
this passage may produce, as much of the view 
which he exhibits of the character of Orestes 
seems intended to assist its effect; and we 
certainly consider it as the greatest and most 
sttCcessM effort of genius^ which we have ever 
seen displayed upon any stage. After witness- 
dig this representati(m of the character of Orestes 
at this melancholy period of his life, it was with 
no ordinary interest that we shortly after saw 
Talma perform the part of Orestes in Iphig^nie 
en Tauride, a play which represents very beau- 
tifully the only event in his life, which eva: • 
seemed likely to secure his happiness, the dis- 
covery of his sister; and we shall never forget 
the beautiful expression of Talma's countenance, 
and the delightful tones of his voice, when he de- 
scribed to his sister and his friend, the emotions 
which the feeling of happiness so new to him 
had created, and the hopes of future exertion 
and honour, wluch he now felt himself able to 
entertain. 
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The last scene of this interestiitg tragedy k 
the most celebrated and most admired part in 
the range of Talma's characters, and undoubtedly 
it is impossible to find any acting mote admir^ 
able or more affecting i After the death of Pyr* 
rhus, he rushes upon the stage to inform Her-^ 
mione that he had obeyed her dreadful commis- 
inon, and to receive the reward of such a proof 
of his attachment ; the horror of the crime which 
he had committed is suhk in his confidence of 
the claim he has now acquired to her gratitude, 
and he triumphantly relates the circumstances 
of the scene which had passed, as giving him 
such undeniable titles to the reward which had: 
been promised to his firmness. — ^Madame de 
Stael has- mentk>ned the efiect he gives to the 
short and feeUe reply which he makes, when 
Hermione accuses him of cruelty, and thrown 
all the guilt of the murder on himself; — ^but it ig 
in the subsequent part that he appears so great : 
After Hermione leaves him, and he reeovers in 
some degree of the stupor which such an unex-* 
pected attack had produced, he repeats, in a 
hurried manner, the circumstances of his situa- 
tion, and dwells on the perfidy of Hermione; 
but when he finds no palliation for his crime, 
and sees how completely he has been degraded by 
his immanly weakness^ the whole enormity of 
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his ^iiilt comes full upon his mind* and he ac- 
quires even dignity in the opinion of tlje b^ 
holder, fitnn the solemn and emphatic manner 
in whidi he corses the fdly and inhumanity 
ot his coiuluct. But a further blow awaits him ; 
and it is not till Pylades infcmns him of the 
death of Hermione, that the horrors of madness 
begin to seize on his mind: At first he remains 
motionless and thunderstruck with the dreadful 
issue of his enterprise ; th«i, in a low and thaiL 
ling tone of voice, he laments the bitterness and 
misery of that destiny by which he is doomed 
to be for ever the victiln of fiite, (du malheur 
un modde accompli,) till the wildness of mad- 
ness comes over him : In a voice hardly heard, 
he seems to ask himself, ^' Quelle ^paisse nuit 
tout a coup m'environne, de quelle cot^ sortir ? 
D'ou vient que je frissonne. Quelle horreur me 
saisit ?" — and at once a shriek, dreadful beyond 
all description, announces the destruction of 
reason, and the agonies of madness. It is vain 
to describe the wild, desperate, and horrifying 
manner in which 1^ represents Orestes tortured 
by the frightful visions with which the furies 
had visited his mind, till his nature, exhausted 
by such intense sufferings^ sinks at once into a 
calm, more dreadful even than the wildness 
which had preceded it 
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Thede Msnftfkn haive be^ extendi %b uMk^ 
beyond tke UttiitB Whidi esin be itit&festing to 
those who hftv6 nevel^ iefett this UhliVallM dctot*, 
Ittid td whom th6y dan 66tlVey so Veiy irtiHJtei(|ua<e^ 
a notion of his poW^inf^ thut it; is ith^o^siUi^ to 
i^iiAke uny fbfth^ obseitvationS) whi4i hii^ t>^^ 
foimatie^ ^ dftie)' t^^a*a<;t«l-s lAfty haV6 suggest 
ed- The most interesting thfitfatt^f, peiftiA^i*, 
ill which wfe »W Mtti peift)rtn aft^ thesis, Was 
N«o ill Britannicus. Eveiy person who had 
beeit in PariSi ^nce the collection of staiueiii 
wa6 bimight l^a^$ must have i^marked the 
sOildtlg i^sethUimoe of tdlma's eouhtenahee to 
tile first bttsts 6t N^to; and this singular dt"- 
^m^ltatiee, dotlg with ttie ^mi^ble hiaHhet in 
Which h^ t«pk*Ments the impatient, headstf(»lg, 
and profligate tyrant, lettd^ed his acting in 
fliis ch^ftEiMer remarkably interestiftg. The 
i^poHSUiHties whidi he enjbyed of studying 
t^^ d«^Md;er and the nlsaitier of ll^apafte, 
-**-who nev* forgot the dssistdnfce he leceiveA 
fiiom TkhM, wheh he first entered that dty, 
where he was afterwards to goverfi with sueh 
unbounded power,— must hftve beeii present to 
blitnindwheM'he wasipreparb^ this diMeult 
.diaraeter; aild if it in supposed thftt he tmist 
have beeUj eveu with thiis advautttge^ little ible 
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to imagiiie carreetly tiie manner snd dq)oit« 
ment of so singular a character as the Rcnnaii 
Emperor^ none will question the judgm^it^ on 
this point, of that extraordinary person^ under 
whose tyranny Talma so long lived, and who, 
as Talma has 4^n dechused, did actually suggest 
many impipvements in the manner in which he 
had first acted the part. 

Mademoiselle George^ the great tragic ac^ 
tress, was reckoned at one time the most beau- 
tiful woman in France^ She is now grown very 
large, and her movements are, fixMcn that cause, 
stiff and constrained ; but she is still a fine wo* 
map,^ and her countenance, though not very 
striking at first sight, is capable of wonderful 
variety and intensity of expression ; her style of 
actmg may be said to be intermediate between 
the matronly dignity and miyestic deportment 
of Mrs Siddons, and the enchanting sweet- 
ness and feminine graces of Miss O'Ndl. In 
tibe delineation of strong feelings and violent 
passions, of grief, madness, or despair, she will 
not sudSer from comparison with either of these 
actresses ; but we should doubt whether she con 
ever have inspired as much moral sympa^y and 
admiration as the one has always commanded* 
by the elevation and grandeur of her representa- 
tion of characters of exalted virtue, ^^^d the 
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oth&tr daily wins, %^ the intet^sting tender[ie3S 
of ^er manner, by the truth and energy of 
her impassioned scenes, and the overpow^ing 
pathos of her distress. . 

The tii^edy of (Edipe, by Voltaire, affords 
room for the display of the most characte- 
ristic quaHties of Tahna and Mademmselle 
Georges ; a|id when we saw them act (Edipus 
and Jocasta in this piece^ we agreed that there 
Were certainly no actor and actress, of equally 
transcendent merit, who act together in either 
of the London theatres. The distress of the 
play is of too horrible and repulsive a kind, we 
i^uld ccMiceive, to be ever admitted on the En^ 
glish stage; but it furnishes occasion fo€ the dis- 
play of consumnaate art in the imitation of the 
mo&t terrible and overpowering emotions ; and 
it is difficult to conceive a more powerful repre- 
sentation than they exhibited of the gloomy 
forebodings of suspidon, of the agonizing sus- 
pence of unsatisfied doubt, and the ^ sickening 
pang of hope deferred*'— heightened, rather than 
diminished, by the consciousness of innocent in- 
tention, and the feeling of undeserved affliction, 
and giving way only to the certainty of irre- 
trievaUe misery, and the phrenzy of utter de- 
spair. 

.p2 
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In concluding these remarks, upon a subject 
firhich interested us so much, we are anxious to 
oflfer some general reflections upon the chaftu;- 
ter of the French stage, which were suggested 
by the observations we had an opportunity of 
making. It is &r from being our intention, to 
enter into any discussion of the rales upon 
which the construction df their tragedies ii 
supposed to depend, or to occupy the time of 
our readers, by useless remarks upon the sacri- 
fices which it is said must be made, by strictly 
observing the unities in dramatic compositions. 
Quite enough is known of the defects of the 
French tragedy , and it is much to be regretted 
that those who have had an oppcntunity of at- 
tending the French theatre, have generally car- 
ried their national prejudices along with them, 
and seem to have been more desirous to confirm 
tiie prepossessions they had previously acquired, 
than to form any fair and correct estimate of the 
merits of that drama. We are little aware in 
general in this country, how much the compo- 
sition of our own tragedies might be improved, 
and how much the effect of the talents which 
the stage displays might be increased, were we 
as candid in admitting the very great excellen- 
cies which the French stage possesses,, as we 
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have been desirous to discovar its imperfectioiUL 
Without presuming to attempt an examination 
of Ae Fr^icfa theatrc^ in the view of correcting 
iviiat appear to us the errors in the public taste, 
we m^an merely to state in what respects it 
appeared to us, that the impression left on the 
mind by the French tragedies is stronger and 
more lasting than any that we have experienced 
fiiom attending our own theatres. Our convict 
tion of the general superiority of the English 
stage has been already expressed,^ and therefoiiQ 
we hope we shall not be misapprehended -in the 
object which we have in view in such ranarks. 
1. In the first place, then, we would mention 
--«what we hope it is not necessary to illustrate 
at any length^^t^e very great impression whidli 
must be made upon every thoughtful mind, by 
tfie unity of emotion which the Froich trage* 
dies are fitted to produce. The effect which 
niay result frcon this unity of emoti(»i appears 
to exdte much deeper interest, than can be 
produced by the mere exertion of the acton^ 
power, when it is not uniformly directed to the 
egrpression of one general character. It is also 
worthy of consideration, whether the very im- 
p(»rtant purposes to which the drama may be 
rendered subservient, may not be more easily 

f8 
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nocomplished, when the whole tendency of the 
composition, and the influence' of acting, are em- 
ployed in one general and consistent degign. 
No such principle seems to have been kept in 
view in the composition of the greater part of 
the English tragedies. They resemble much, 
in truth, as we have before observed, the scene 
of human affairs, which the general aspect of 
the world presets, — ^fiill of every variety of 
incident, and depending upon the actions c£ a 
number of different diaracters. In the princi|^ 
subject of the play, m^ ny seem to perform parts 
nearly of equal importance, and to be equally 
otMicerned in the issue' of the story; each per- 
sonage has his separate interest to claim our at* 
tention, and peculiar features of character, whidi 
require nice discrimination ; and in general, na 
one character, or one subject, is sufficiently 
presented to view. The minds of the specta^ 
tors, therefore, aise oppressed and distracted by 
the variety oi feelings which are excitfifd, and 
their interest interrupted and dissipated, in some 
degree, from the variety of objects which dakn 
it. The general impression^ therefore^ left up- 
on the mind, is less pointed, less profound, and 
must pi'oduceless influence upon character, than 
when the feelings have been steadily wd power- 
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ibUy interested in the consequences <if one 
marked and impoirtant event, or in the iUustra-* 
tion of one great moral truth, 

2. We nmst be permitted to state, in the 
second place, that we think the French theatre 
is decidedly superior to our own, in the pro- 
priety and discrimination with which they keep 
out of view many of those exhibitions, which, on 
Uie English stage, are stikBously brought forward^ 
with a view to effiect : It would be altogether 
useless, to enter into any discussion of a question 
which has often been the subject of much idle 
controversy ; nor should we be able, we know, to 
suggest any thing which could have any infhu 
ence with those who think, that all the murders, 
and battles, and bustle, which occur in many of 
the gTfuider scenes in the EngKsh tragedies, can 
increase the interest which such tragedies might 
produce^ or contribute to the effect of theatrical 
illusion. We were not fortunate enough to see 
Tahna in Duds' play of Macbeth, where the 
difference between the French and English 
stage in this particular is very, strongly illus- 
trated; but ftom every thing we have under^ 
stood, of the wonderful impression whidi is pnK 
duced, when he describes his interview with the 
weird sisters— ^theterrors which accompanied their 
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a|)pearonte, an4 ihe feeHngs whicli iMtr predion 
tuma awafibned, we are persuaded that the ^ecA 
must be much finer than any thing vhieh can 
icfiult from the feeble attempt to represent all this 
to the eye. Maobeth» however, without 4to 
witches, and all the dumsy machinery whi(& is 
einployed on the atage to carry tibrough ap im^ 
practicable a scene, would appear stripped of jta 
principal, beauties to t£e taste of a great part of 
an English audience ; and yet we ace perfeoify 
Qonyinced, that there is no one imperfection^ in 
the plan, or compositioai of the French tragedies ^ '\ 
sa deserving of censure, as H&s taste which caD 
admit audi representations on the. ciage. We 
ailude, of course, entirdy to the attempt to ksb 
troduoe this celebrated 3cene upon the stage ; 
Bone can admire more than we do, thepquwer^ 
fill and creative imagination which it displays. 

a« The next drcuinstance to which we aBud^ 
is that very remarkable xme^^ncf the dignity of 
sentiment, and elevation of thought, whidi uni- 
fennly characterise the compositions ef the French 
stage. This ia a perfeotkm which, we ^etieve^ 
hasi never been denied by any one who is in any 
degree acquainted w|th. these pvoductiaDs ; and 
tiier^re we are anxious, as that very exceOtnra 
boa soimc<^I|le& heen iihought t6i unfit them.fer 
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own experience, the very great in^pression which 
such lofty and dignified seiitwient^f in the wax^ 
positian of 4he play, are fitted to producje. For 
ourselves we can say, that no dramatic repre- 
sentation on the Snglii^ stage produced the same 
permanent effect tsrith same of the greater com- 
positions of the Frendi trage^ ; and we eannot 
but consider much of their influence to be owiq^g 
to the subliine and deva^ng seiattiments with 
which ihey abound. We cotdd wis)i to see the 
tame of the tragedies which are m^ presented 
for the English stage, aninoiated hy« the same 
flbrain of dignified thought, and beecRne more 
wortiiy of the approbation of a gi?e9ts ^d en<^ 
lightened, and virtuous people. 

Simple B& these observations may appear, they 
yet suggest what we must ecmsider as most im^ 
portant imt>rovements in the composition and 
diaracter of the Englii^ dramia; The only txBir 
gedies which have been written for many years 
Ibar our stjige are, with a few exceptions, imde- 
niaUy the feeblest productions in any branch of 
the national literature, and have in general car- 
ried, to the utmost extreme, the imperfections 
which existed in the works (rf those earlier 
i/^tars whose g«uus and natural feeling t)iey 
have never been able to e<{uaL Whenever any 
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diange does occur in the chstracter and tone o£ 
the tragedies of the English stage, we are per- 
suaded that much wiil be gained by further ae« 
quaintance with the dramatic representations of 
flie French theatre ; and that the defects of our 
own t|ieatre can only be avoided, by imitating 
some of the perfections of that drama, which 
we are accustomed afc present so hastily to cen- 
sure. 

We have only now to remark, that while thd 
works of Comeille, of Racine, and Voltaire, 
must ever remain conspicuous in the French 
drama, we shall judge very errcwieously of the 
present character of the French stage, if we are 
only acquainted with these compositions of 
earlier times. The consequences of the revolu* 
tiori have been felt in the tone of dramatic com- 
^sition, as ii! every other branch of literature, 
and in every condition of society. The misfor- 
tunes which all classes of the people have sus. 
tained,*— the anxiety, and suspence, and terror, 
which they so often felt, and the insecurity 
which so long seemed to attend every enjoy-i 
inent of human life, accustomed them so much 
to scenes of deep' interest, and to profound emo* 
tion, that it became necessary^ in the theatre^ 
to have recourse to more powerful means of ey* 
citing thdr compassion, and engaging their hy 
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terest, than was always ai&rded by the trage* 
dies of the did writers. The same change; 
then, which is observable in many other branches 
of the French literature of late years, seems to 
have taken place, to a considerable extent, in 
compositions for the stage; and from the se- 
rious and melancholy tirni which was often 
given to the public mind, it has become requisite; 
in later writings, to introduce subjects of deeper 
interest, and more fitted to afiect the imagination 
in moments of strong popular feeling, and of 
great national danger. Many of the reflection^ 
therefore, which such circumstances suggested, 
have been introduced into the trage^es which 
have been composed during the very eventful pe- 
HdflwTiich has elapsed since the commencement 
of the revolution 5 and the authors have adapted^ 
in a considerable degree, the interest, or the 
management of theu* plays, to those pcfeuliar 
sentiments which the character' of that period 
had given to the people. These sentiments 
may not always indicate very sound principle, 
or very elevated feeling, but, in the turn which 
has sometimes been given to the French plays, 
they are made to favour the introduction of 
much poetical beauty, atid much dramatic in- 
terest. We have already mentioned, that there^ 
appears to be a va^e, but general hnpressioQ 
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of the influence 6^ fatality upon human conduct 
floatij^ in the public mind; and though such a 
notion, probably, is «eldom admitted in the shape 
of a distinct doctrine, many drcumtsances indi- 
cate, that among the .body of the people, and 
among the army in particular, the influence of 
this superstition is very considerable. It is ap- 
pealed to in many i^ those political writings 
which best indicate the feelings of those to 
whom they are addressed ; and we have all re- 
marked how much and how artftiUy their late 
ruler availed himself of this belief, to connect 
the ascendancy of his arms, and the prosperity 
<if bis dyiiasty, with the destiny of human afi- 
fairs. On several very important occasions, the 
utmost possildei interest has been given to the 
history of particular characters, in many recent 
tragedies, by employing this powerfi:il feeling 
in the public mind; and it was very apparent, 
that the spectators took peculiar interest in the 
denouement of the plays in which this subject 
was introduced.. 

In the works of Ducis, of Baynouard, and 
of several other i^ent writers, and in many of 
the plays formed from tragedies of the German 
school, very strong indications are to be found 
of the efiect of the circumstances in which the 
people have been placed, in giving, in some 
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M»pects» a nevr tmie to dramatic composltioAiijr 
and in calling forth productions of deeper in« 
teresty and capable of exciting more ptt)found 
^notion, tlian could generally be {produced by the 
works of the earlier periods of French literature. 
It is an animating proof of the ascendancy of 
tirtuous feeing, and a striking illustration of 
the tendency of great assemblies of men, when 
not actuated by particular passions, to join in 
what is generous and ekrvated in human thought,^ 
that not only have the tragedies of the earlier 
writers continued to be universally admired, and 
constantly acted duting the whole period gS the 
revolution, but that the standard of sentiment 
has not b^n lowered in thos^ productiona 
which have been designed expressly for \ht 
French stage during that period, and that the 
dignity of ancient virtue, and the elevation of 
. natural feeling, still ennoble the ton^ of French, 
tragedy. 

iThe French comedies and comic actihg are 
jnot less characteristic of the people than their 
tragedies, f hey are a gay and lively, but not 
a bum(!^ou8 people^ A Frenchman enters into 
amusements with an eagerness and relish, of 
which, ki this country, we have no conception ; 
all bis cares and sorrows are forgotten; all luff 
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iKtuMisooeupati^msarepostpcxied; aHhisunrf^ 
passions are calmed ;^-^he thinks neither of hia 
individual misfortuties, nor of his national degra^ 
datiori i neither of the fiiends whom he has lost iQ 
the wai) nor of the foreign soldiers whom it has 
placed at his elbow ; his whole soul is absorbed 
in the game, in the dance, or in the spectaelei 
But his object is not laughter, or passive enjoys 
ment, or relaxation ; it is the excitation of his 
spirits, the occupation, and interest, and agita^ 
tion of his mind, the varied gratification of his 
senseSf the exercise of liis fancy, the display of 
his wit, and taste, and politeness. 

The exhibitions at the theatres are accommo* 
dated to liiis taste. With the exception, of 
some of Moliere*s works, such as the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, and M. de Pourceaugnac, (which 
are seldom acted, at least at the Theatre Fran- 
9ais), there are hardly any French comedies 
which are characterised by what we call humour, 
— ^which have for their main object the represen- 
tation of palpably ludicrous pecuUaritieiS of cha- 
racter and manner. You never hear, in a French 
theatre^ the same loud incontridlable .bursts of 
laughter, which are so often excited by repre- 
sentations of this kind iu; London. There are 
no such actors, at the principal theatres^ qs Ma- 
tJbews, or Liston, or Bannister, or Munden^ or 
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iBmery, whose principal merit lies in mimicty 
and buffcKxiery. There are hardly any enter- 
tainments corresponding in character to our 
&rces; the after-pieces are short comedies, and 
characters in low life are introduced into thern^ 
not as objects of derision^ but of interest and 
sympathy. 

On the other hand, i^ras and genteel come<^ 
dies, whidi are. esteemed only by the higher 
rank^ in England, are a favourite amusement of 
all ranks in France. The qualities whidi are 
most highly prized in the comedies, are, interest 
and variety of incident and situation, wit aild 
liveliness of dialogue, and a certalii elevation 
and elegance of character. 

R^gai'ding the character of the French tra* 
gedies) there will always be much difference of 
opinion; and many, probably, of those who 
have had the best oppori^unities of studying 
them^ as performed upon the stage at Paris, 
may yet i^etain nearly the same judgment con« 
ceming them which they formed in reading 
them in the, closet. And we ape willing to ad- 
mit, that admirable as they appear to us in^ 
many respects, they ^re not well adapted to be** 
come popular in this country. But the excel- 
kndes and unrivalled elegance of the French 
comedy, h^ve been at all. times universally ad- 
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mitted, while there is this great distinction be^ 
tween them and the tragedies of the fVehdi 
school, that however great die pleasure we may 
take in reading them, no one ever saw them 
well performed, without adaM>wledging, that 
until then, he had no conception of the astonish^ 
ing field which they afford for the display cf the 
actor's power> or of ibfi iimumcMUe charms 
which they possess as dramatic compositions. 

Every thing that ever was amiable and en^- 
gaging in tiie character of the French pmph t 
the el^ance and bon-hMime of th^ mffiitters> 
which aerved as a pa^port to the French in 
every country in Europe, and sdlfaened the feeU 
ings of national resentment with whidbi their am- 
otion and their arrogance to other nations had 
taught many to regaM them as a people ; their 
well-known superiority to other nations in those 
circumstances, which render them agreeable and 
pleasant in sodetyi in their constant att^tion 
and accommodation to the wishes aiid pursuits 
df others, in that anxiety to plea^^ to entertain^ 
and to promote the interests and happiness of 
others, which costs so little to those who are 
never subject to that unhappy irregularity of 
temper and spirit, s6 Visible to all fbi^igners in 
the character of the English people, and which 
never fails to secure esteem^ and to kiterest the 
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afffctionsy while superior worth, less happily 
^fted for the common purposes and interGourse 
of life, may be regarded with no warmer feel- 
ing than that of distant respect; the loyatUe 
and frankjies9 p@uee 90 closely associated witJi the 
history and chaia(;ta* of the French people ; the 
manliness which taught than at once to admit 
and to repair the wrongs which their impet^osi* 
ty of spirit, or .their harshness of jfeeUng* i^i^t 
have occasioned^ and the gallantey with which 
they were wont to defend with their sword what 
their honour bound them to maint^; and 
above dl, that delightful and touching abandcm 
of feelings whidi seemed the result of genuine 
simplicity, and which appeared to know no re- 
serve^ only because it knew no guilt ; all these 
beautiful and interesting traits, which adorned 
the character of former and of later days, are still 
preserved in the comedies of their greater 
writers ; the purity of former character seems to 
animate the pages which they write, and the 
spirit of earlier times seems yet to retain its as- 
cendancy, when they wish to pourtray the man- 
ners <tf the present day. 

In the degradation of the present period, they 
delight to recall the splendour and the renown 
of the period that is past ; and, by preserving 
in their works the character which adorned the 
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French people before the profligacy and the in- 
ddious policy of a corrupt court disarmed the 
nation of its virtue, to reconcile it to slavery, 
they attempt to Awaken a nobler spirit, and lay 
the foundation of future grandeur. Whatever 
has delighted us in Ireac&g the history of the 
earlier periods of the French nuMiarchy, when 
the elevation of chivalrous feeling, aiid the dis^ 
interejstedness of simple manners, distinguished 
the French people, and when the character c^ 
the great Henry displayed, in a more conspi* 
\JuoUs station, the virtues which ennobled the 
^duties of private life, is yet to be found in their 
best comedies. Among the many thousands 
w:ho crowd to their numerous theatres, there 
are many, one would hope, who can feel the 
sad contr^t which the last century of French 
history, " fertile only in crime," presents to the 
honour of former times, and in whom may be 
reviving that lofty and generous spirit which 
may yet redeem the character they have lost. 

It seems not a little singular, that this taste 
in comedy should have survived all the disor* 
ders of the revolution, and remained unchanged 
amid the general difPusion of military habits and 
manners. This may be partly explained by 
the circumstance, that the judges by whom 
theatrical exhibitions are mainly regulated, are 
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stationaiy at Paris, while the men, whose ae^ 
tions have stamped the French character of the 
present day, have been dispersed over the world. 
But it must certainly be admitted, that the taste 
of the French has not undergone an alteration 
corresponding with that which is so obvious in 
their manners: and has not degenerated to the 
degree that might have been expected, from the 
diffusion of revolutionary ideas and licentious 
habits. The Theatre Fran9ais affords perhaps 
the best specimen that now remains of the style 
of conversation, and manners, and costum^, of 
the old school of French politeness. 

For the representation of pieces bearing the 
general character which we have described, the 
French are certainly better fitted than any other 
people, — ^their native gaiety and sprightliness of 
disposition, — the polish which their manners so 
readily acquire,---their irrepressible confidence 
and self-conceit, — ^their love of shewing off, and 
attracting attention, give really a stage effect to 
many of their serious actions, and to almost all 
their trifling conversation and amusements. 
Hence, a stranger is particularly struck with 
the uniform excellence of the comic acting on 
the French stage ; all the inferior parts are sus- 
tained with spirit, and originality, and discrimi^- 
nating judgment ; all the actors arc at their 
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ease^ and a regular genteel comedy is as well 
acted throughout, as a farce is on the London 
stage. 

The greatest comic actor at the Theatare Fran- 
9ais it Fleury, He is an actor completely fitted 
for the French style of comedy. He gives you 
the idea of a perfect gentleman, with much wit 
and liveliness, and consummate confidence and 
self-possession; who delivers himsdf with inimi- 
table archness and pleasantry, but without the 
least exaggeration or buifoonery ; who has too 
high an opinion of himself and his powers, to 
descend to broad jokes or allusions belonging to 
the lower kinds of humour. Those who have 
an accurate recollection of the admirable acting 
of Irish Johnstone, in the characters of Major 
O'Flaherty, or Sir Lucius O'Trigger, will have 
a better conception, than any description of ours 
can conv^, of the style of acting in which 
Fleury so eminently excels. 

Whatever may be thought of the other per- 
formers, none can see without pleasure the per- 
formances of that celebracted actress, who has 
so long been the ornament of the national 
theatre, and to whom the support of their 
comedy has been so long entrusted. During 
the greatest period of the revolution. Made- 
moiselle Mars has been the favourite and the 
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delight of the people of Paris, and there is per- 
haps no feeling among them stsronger, or more 
national, than the pride which they take in her 
incomparaUe acting; all the grace, and ele- 
gance, and genuine feeling which she so heauti- 
fidly displays, they consider as belonging to her 
only because she is a French woman ; and no- 
thing would ever convince them that, had she 
been bom in any other country, it would have 
been possible that she should possess half the 
perfections which they now admire in her. 

Mademoiselle Mars is probably as perfect an 
actress in ccnnedy as any that ever appeared on 
any stage. She has united every advantage of 
countenance^ and voice^ and figure, which it is 
possible to conceive, and no one can ever have 
witnessed her incomparable acting, without feel- 
ing that the imagination can suggest nothing 
more completely lovely — ^more graceful, or more 
Tiatural and touching, than her representation 
erf character. Mademoiselle Mars has been 
most exquisitely beautiful ; and though the pe- 
riod is past when that beauty had all the bril- 
liancy and freshness of youth, time appears 
hardly to have dared to lay his chilling hand 
on that lovely countenance, and she still acts 
<3iaracters which require aU the naivety and 
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gaiety, and tenderness of youthful feeling, with 
every appearance of the spring of human life. 
It is remarked by Gibber, that a woman has 
hardly time to become a perfect actress, during 
the continuance of her personal attractions. If 
there ever was an exception to this remark. Mar- 
demoiselle Mars is one. She was an admired 
actress, we were assured, before the revolution ; 
yet she has still, at least on the stage, a light ele- 
gant figure, and a countenance of youthfiU ani* 
mation and beauty, while long experience has 
given that polish and perfection to her acting, 
which can be derived from no other source. 

It were in vain to attempt describing the innu- 
merable excellencies which render her acting so 
perfectly enchanting ; — ^the admirable manner in 
whidi the French ocHnedies are perf<»*med is so 
particulartothestageof that country, thatit would 
be quite fruitless to attempt to describe a style 
of acting unknown to the people of Britain ; 
and of that style Mademoiselle Mars iis the n^o- 
del. Every thing that can result from the truest 
elegance and gracefulness of manners^-^from the 
most genuine and lively dbandmi of feeling,-^ 
from the most winning sweetness of expression^ 
and the gre££test imaginable gaiety and benevo- 
lence, displayed in one of the most beautiful 
women ever seen, and endowed with the most 
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delightful and melodious voice, is united in 
Mademoiselle Mars; and all words were in 
vain, which would pretend to describe the 
bright and glittering vision which captivates the 
imagination. It is impossible to conceive any 
thing more perfect as a spedmen of art, or 
more beautiful as an imitation of nature, than 
her representation of the kind of heroine most 
commonly to be found in a French comedy ; 
lively and playful, yet elegant and graceful; 
entering with ardour into amusements, yet ca^ 
pable of deep feeling and serious reflection: 
fond of admiration and flattery, yet innocent 
and modest; full of petty artifice and coquetry^ 
yet natural and unaffected in affsdrs of impor- 
tance ; capricious and giddy in appearance, but 
waim-hearted and affectionate in reality. It is 
a character to which there is a kind of approxi* 
ination anu)ng many French women ; and if it 
were as well supported by them in real life, as 
by her on the stage, it would be difficult even 
for French vanity to describe the fascination of 
their manner, in terms of admiration which 
would not conunand general assent. There is 
much variety, it must be added, in her powers. 
On one occasion, we saw her act Henriette in 
Lies Femmes Savantes of Moliere, and Catau 
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in La Partie de Chasse de Henri IV. and it was 
difficult to say whether most to admire the wit^ 
and elegance, and polite raillaty of the woman 
of fashion, or the innocent gaiety, and interest- 
ing naivete of the simple peasant girL 

There is no actress at present on the English 
stage of equal eminence in a similar line of 
parts. The exhibition which can best convey 
to an En^sh reader some slight notion of her 
enchanting acting, is the manner in which Miss 
O'NeU performs the scene in Juliet with the old 
nurse ; because it is probably exactly the man- 
ner in which Mademoiselle Mars would perform 
that scene, but cannot afford any conception of 
her excellence in scenes of higher interest and 
greater feeling. Mrs Jordan may have equalled 
her in gaiety, and probably excelled her in hu- 
morous expression, but we suspect she must 
always have been deficient in elegance and re- 
finement. The actress who, we think, comes 
nearest to her in genteel comedy, is Mrs Henry 
Siddons, in her beautiful representation of sudi 
parts as Beatrice, or Viola ; but she has not the 
same appearance of natural light-hearted buoy- 
ancy and pla3rfulness of disposition ; you see 
occasional transient indications of a serious 
thoughtful turn of mind, whidi assumes gaiety 
and cheerfulness, .rather than passes Oiaturall]^ 
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into it ; which you admire^ because it places the 
actress in a more amiable lights but which takes 
off from the fidelity and perfection of her art. 

W^h^ever Mademoiselle Mars has acted, in 
every part of Prance, the enthusiasm which she 
inspires, and the astonishing interest which they 
take in hel* acting, is such as could be felt only 
in France. We were fortunately in Lyons 
when she came there, on leaving Paris during 
the course of last summer ; and during the few 
days we were there, nothing appeared to. be 
thought of but the merits of this unrivalled ac- 
tress. The interest which the recent visit of 
Madame had created, was altogether lost in the 
delight which the performance of Mad^noiselle 
Mars had occasioned : She was crowned publicly 
in the theatre with a garland of flowers^ and a 
fete was celebrated in honour of her by the 
public bodies and authorities of the town. 

Corresponding to the Opera House in L<m^ 
don, there are three theatres in Paris ; the Odeon, 
the Opera Comiqiie, and the Academie de Mu- 
sique. At the first of these there is an immense 
cmnpany of musicians, of all kinds ; and Italian 
Operas are admirably perfOTmed. It is the 
handsomest, and perhaps the most genteelly at- 
tended of any of the Parisian theatres, The 
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mxmc here, as well as the musicians, are all 
Italian; and there can certainly be no comparison 
between it and the French, which is generally 
feeble and insipid in pathetic expression, and 
extravagant and bombastic in all attempts at 
grandeur. The first singer at the Odeon was 
Madame Sessi, who has since been in London ; 
but Madame Morelli, with a voice somewhat 
inferior in power, appeared to us a more elegant 
actress. The performance of Girard on the flute 
was wonderful, and met with extn|.vagant ap- 
plause, but it was somewhat too laboured and 
artificial for our untutored ears. 

The Opera Comique is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the sort of entertainment which the 
name expresses : the scenes are g^aerally laid in 
the country, and the characters introduced are 
of the lower orders : the pieces commonly re- 
presented belong to the same dass, therefore, as 
the English operas. Love in a Village, Hosina, 
&c» but the dialogue is in general more animat- 
ed, less vulgar in the lower parts, and less sen- 
timental in the higher. The number of per- 
formers at this theatre is not very great; but 
there are some good singers and danders, and 
jthe acting is almost uniformly excellent, In^ 
deed, the French character is peculiarly well 
fitted for assuming the gay and lively tone that 
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pervades theit opera hyffdy which may be cha- 
racterised as amusing and interesting in general^ 
rather than comic ; as fiill of spirit and vivacity, 
rather than of humour. Occasionally, however, 
characters and incidents of true humour are in- 
troduced ; but these are in general considered 
as belonging to a lower species of amusement; 
and are to be found in higher perfection, we be« 
lieve, in some of the inferior theatres, particu- 
larly the Theatre des Variet^s. 

The acting at the Opera Comique appeared 
to us deserving of the same encomiuriis with the 
comic acting at the Theatre Fran^ais: every 
part is well supported, not with the elegance 
that characterises the latter theatre, but with 
perfect adaptation to the situation of the cha- 
racters. A Mademoiselle R^naud, of this 
theatre, acts with admirable liveUness and spirit 
Her quarrel and reconciliation with her lover, 
in " Le Nouveau Seigneur du Village," appear- 
ed to us a chef d'oeuvre of the light and pleasing 
style of acting, which suits the character of the 
French comic opera. 

The Academic de Musique, (which is cele- 
brated for dancers, not for musicians), is on a 
very different plan from the opera in London. 
The performers being in part supported by go- 
vernment, the prices of admissipn are made 
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very low ; and the company, particularly in the 
parterre, or pit, is therefore of a much lower 
class than in London, though perfect decorum 
is, as usual, uniformly observed. The perfor- 
mances at this theatre are, we think, decidedly 
superior to those in the I^ndon opera. This 
^superiority consists partly in the pre-eminent 
merits of the first-rate dancers ; but chiefly in 
the uniform, excellence of the vast number of 
inferior performers, the beauty of the scenery, 
and the complete knowledge of stage effect^ 
which is displayed in all the arrangements of the 
representations. 

We believe there are not at present, on the 
London stage, any dancers of equal merit with 
Madame Gardel, or Mademoiselle Bigottini. 
The former of these is said to be 45 years of 
age, and has long been reckoned the best figu- 
rant^ on this stage. Her face is not handsome, 
but her figure is admirably formed for the dis- 
play of her art, of which she is probably the 
most perfect mistress to be found in Europe. 
The latter, an Italian by birth, is much younger, 
and if she does not yet quite equal her rival in 
artificial accomplishments, she at least attracts 
more admirers by her youth and beauty ; by the 
exquisite symmetry of her form, and the natu- 
ral grace and elegance of her movements- The 
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ome of these is certainly the first dancer, and 
the other is perhaps the most beautiful woman 
in Paris. 

But the same unfortunate peculiarity of taste 
which we formerly noticed in the painting and 
in the gardening of the French, extends to their 
opera dancing ; indeed it may be said to be the 
worst feature of their general taste. They are 
too fond of the exhibition of art, and too regard- 
less of the object, to which art should be made 
subservient. Dancing should never be consi- 
dered as a mere display of agility and muscular 
power. It is then degraded to a level with 
Harlequin's tricks, wrestling, tumbling, or such 
other fashionable entertainments. The main 
object of the art unquestionably is, to display 
in full perfection the beauty and grace of the 
human form and movements. In so far as per- 
fect command of the limbs is necessary, or may 
be made subservient to this object, it cannot be 
too much esteemed; but when you pass this 
limit, it not only ceases to be pleasing, but often 
becomes positively offensive. Many of the jp«- 
rouettes^ and other difficult movements, which 
are introduced into the pas seuls, pas de detuc, 
&c. in which the great dancers display their 
whole powers, however wonderful as specimens 
of art, are certainly any thing but elegant or 
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gfW^vl. The applause in the French c^i^ 
seemed to us to be in direct proportion to the 
difficulty, and to bear no relation whatever to 
the beauty of the performances. A Frenchman 
regards, with perfect indifference, dances which, 
to a stranger at least, appear performed with 
inimitable grace, becaiise they are only common 
dances, admirably weU executed ; but when one 
of the male performers, after spinning about for 
a long |:ime, with wonderful velocity, arrests 
himself suddenly, and stands immoveable on 
one foot ; or when one of the females wheels 
round on the toes of one foot, holding her other 
limb nearly in a horizontal position — ^he breaks 
out into extravagant exclamations of astonish* 
ment and delight : " Quel a plomb ! Ah diable 1 
" Sacre Dieu r &c. 

But although the principal dances at the 
Opera, and those on which the French chiefly 
pride themselves, are much injured, in point of 
beauty, by this artificial taste, the execution of 
the less laboured parts of these dances, and of 
nearly the whole of their common national 
dances, is quite free from this defect, and is, 
we should conceive, the most beautiful exhibi- 
tion of the kind that is any where to be seeiu 
It is only in a city where amusements of all 
kinds are sought for, not merely by way of re- 
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kxalion, but as matters of serious interest and 
national concern, and wherp dancing, in parti- 
cular, is toi object of universal and passionate 
admiration, that such numbers of first-rate 
dancers can be found, as perform constantly at 
the Academic de Musique. The whole strength 
of the company there, which often appeared 
on the stage at the time we speak of, was cer- 
tainly not less than 150 ; and there were hardl]^ 
any of these whose performance was not highly 
pleasing, and did not present the appearance of 
animaticm and interest in the parts assigned 
them. 

Many of the serious operas performed here 
are exceedingly beautifid ; they are got up, not 
perhaps at more expense, nor with more mag- 
nificence, than the spectacles in London, but cer- 
tainly with more taste and knowledge of stage 
eflfect. The scenery is beautifully painted, and 
is disposed upon the stage with more variety, and 
in such a manner as to form a more complete 
illusion, than on any other stage we have seen. 
The music and singing are certainly inferior to 
what is heard at the Odeon, but the acting, 
where it is not injured by the effect of the reci- 
tative, is very generally excellent ; and the num- 
ber and variety of dances introduced, afford op- 
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portunities of displaying all the attractioM cxf 
this theatre. 

The pantomimes are uniformly executed with 
inimitable grace and effect. We were particu- 
larly pleased with that called L'Enfant Prodigue, 
in which the powers and graces of Mademoiselle 
Bigottim are displayed to all possible advantage. 
One of the most splendid of the serious operas* 
is that entitled Le Caravansera de Cairo, the 
scenery of which was painted in Egypt, by (me 
of the artists who accomps^nied Napdeon thither^ 
and is beyond comparison the most highly finish- 
ed and beautiful that we have ever seen, and 
gives an idea of the aspect of that country, 
which no other work of art could convey. An- 
other opera, which atti^aeted our attention, was 
called " Ossian, ou les Bardes." One of the 
scenes, where the heroes and heroines of departed 
times are seen seated on the clouds, displayed a 
degree of magnificence which made it a fit repre- 
sentation of " the dream of Os^an." Some of the 
Highland scenery in this opera was really like na- 
ture ; and the dresses, particularly the camlnic 
and vandyked kilts, bore some distant analogy to 
the real costumeof the Highlanders; and although 
we could not gratify the Parisians who sat by 
us, by admitting the resemblance of the female 
figures, who skipped about the stage with 
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isingle muslin petticoats, and ^nk and white 
kid slippers, to tiie ** Montatgniatdes Ecossaises 
^ c'est a dire demUsauvageSf' whom they were 
intended to represent, we at least flattered tfaek 
vanity, by expresdaig our \mh ibat the latter 
had resembled the former. 

But the most beautiM of ail the exhibitioDfs 
firt; the Acidemie de Muioque, are the ballets 
whidi rei^esent pastofid acenes and rural fetes, 
such as CoHnette a la Cour, L'Epreuve Vitta- 
geoise, &c. It is singular, tiiiat in a dty^ the 
inhabitants of which have bo entire a contempt 
for rural enjoyments, pieces of this kind should 
form so fitvourite a theatrical entertainment; 
but it must be confessed, that such scenes as 
form the subject of these ballets, occur but sel- 
dom in the counse of a country life, and never 
in the degree of perfection in which they are 
represented in Paris. The union of rustic sim- 
pUdty and innocence, with the polish and re^^ 
finement which are acquired by intercourse with 
the world, may be cotieeived by the help of 
these exhibitions, but can haitflty be witnessed 
in real life. The Qlusion, however, when such 
scenes are exhibited, is exceedingly pleasing; 
and no where certainly is this illusion so perfect 
as in the Academic de Musique, where the 
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diarming scenery^ the enlivening music» the 
number and variety of eharai^ters, which are 
supported with life and spirit, the beauty of the 
female performers, and the graceful movements, 
and lively animated air of all;-^if they do not 
recal to the spectator any thing whidi he has 
really witnessed^ seem to transport him into the 
more delightful regions in which hi$ fancy has 
occasionally wandered^ and to realize for a mo- 
ment to him, those &iry scenes to which his 
youthM imagination had been familiarized, Jyy 
the beautiful ficticms of poetry or romance. 

The Parisian theatres are at all times sources 
of much amusement and delight; but at the 
time of which we speak, they w^e doubly in- 
teresting^ as afibrdir^ opportuoities of seeing 
the most distinguished characters of this event- 
ful age; and as furnishing occasional strong 
indicaticms of the state of popular feeling in 
France. The interest of occurrences of this last 
kind is now gone by, and it is ahnost unneces* 
sary for us to bear testimony to the strong party 
that uniformly manifested itself wheu any senti- 
ment was uttered expressive of a wish for war, 
of admiration of martial achievements^ and of 
indignation ^t foreign influence, or domestic 
perfidy, (under which head the conduct of Tal- 
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leyrand and of Marmont was included); and 
more especially, when the success, and glory, 
and eternal, immutable, untarnished honour of 
France, were the theme of declamation. The 
applause at passages of this last description 
seemed sometimes ludicrous enough, when the 
theatres were guarded by Russian grenadiers, 
and nearly half filled with allied officers, loaded 
with honours which had been won in combating 
the French armies. 

The majority of the audience, however, ap- 
peared always delighted at the change of go- 
vernment, and in the opera in particular, the 
first time that the King appeared, the expres- 
sion of loyalty was long, reiterated, and enthu- 
siastic, far beyond our most sanguine antidpa^ 
tions. It would have been absurd to judge of 
the real feehngs of the majority of the Parisians, 
still more of the nation at large, from this 
scene ; and it was certainly not to be wished, 
that a bUnd and devoted loyalty to one sove- 
reign should take the place of it^atuated attach- 
ment to another ; yet it was impossible not to 
sympathize with the joy of people who had been 
agitated, during the best part of their lives, by 
political convulsions, or oppressed by military 
tyranny, but who fancied themselves at length 
relieved from both; and who connected the hope 
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of spending the remainder of their days in tran^ 
quillity and peace, with the recollections whidb 
they had received from their firthers, of the hap- 
piness and prosperity of their coantry under 
the long line of its ancient kings. It was im- 
posidUe to hear the national ab of ** Vire Henri 
Quatre/' and the enthusiastic acclamations which 
accompamed it, without entering for the mo^ 
ment into the feeling of unhesitating aitach^ 
ment, and unqualified loyalty, which has Sd 
longprevsdled in most countries of the world, 
but which the citizens of a free country should 
indulge only when it has been deserved by long 
experience and tried virtue. 

It was with different, but not less interesting 
feelings, that we Jistened to the same tune from 
the splendid bands of the Russian and Prussian 
guards, as they passed along the Boulevards^ on 
their return to thefr own countHes< It was a 
grand and moving spectacle of political virtue, 
to see the armies which had been arrayed against 
France, striving to do honour to the govern- 
ment which she had assumed:— ^instead of breath- 
ing curses, or committing outrages on the greot 
and guilty city, which had provoked all their 
vengeance, to see them march out of the gate^ 
of Paris with tlie regularity of the strictest mili- 
tlary discipline, to the sound of the grand vi^ 
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donal air, which spoke '^ peace to her walls, and 
** prosperity to her palaces," — Cleaving, as it were, 
a blessing on the capital which they had con- 
quered and forgiven : It was a scene that left an 
impression on the mind worthy of the troops 
who had bravely and successfully opposed the 
domineering power of Fmace,^***who had strug- 
gled with it when it was strongest, and " ruled it 
** when 'twas wildest," but who spared it when 
it Yiea6;£dk]i ^^who fmgok their wrongs when it 
was in their powier tQ revenge them ; — who cast 
the laurels firom their brows, as they passed be- 
fore the rightful monarch of France, and honour- 
ed him as the representafive of a great and gal- 
lant people, long beguiled by ambition, and 
abused by tyt&tmy, but now aclchowledging 
Ijieir errors, and professing moderation md re- 
penteiee. ; 
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CHAPTEJl VIIL 

PA]ilfi-«-<41I£ FEBKCH ARMY AND IMFEXIAI/ 
GOVERNMENT. 



. aNB 



jiT is certainly a mistake to suppose, that the 
milifeiiy power of France was first created by 
Napoleon, or that military habits were actually 
forced on the people, with the view of aiding 
his ambitious projects. The French have a 
restless, aspiring, enterprising spirit, hot aooom- 
panied, as in England, by a feeling of individual 
importance, and a desire of individual indepen* 
dence, but modified by habits of submissi(»i to 
arbitrary power, and fitted, by the influence of 
despotic government, for the subordination of 
military discipline. Add to this, the encour^ge^ 
ment which was held out by the rapid promo- 
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floH of soldkfs during the wiors of the reVohi- 
tioDy when the highest military offices were not 
only open to the attainment, but were generally 
appropriated to the claims of men who rose 
Irom the ranks; and tiiegenera< dissennnatk)n, at 
that period, of an unbounded desire for violence 
and rapine: And it will probably be allowed, 
that the spirit of the French nation, at the time 
wh^ he came to the head of it, was truly and 
almo^ ^cclusivdy mil^jary. He was him^lf a 
great soldier ; he rose to the supreme govern- 
ment of a great military people, and he availed 
himself of their hahits and principles to gralify 
his ambition, and ext^d Ms fame ; but he ought 
not to be chaiged with having created the spirit^, 
which in &et ^araated him ; a spirit so ppwei^u]^ 
and so extaisivety diffused, that in comparison 
with it, .even his efforts might be said to be ^^ dash* 
^^ ing with his oar to hasten the cataract ;" to be 
^^wftvitig with his fan to give speed to the 
*^ wind." The fevourite saying of Napolecsi^ 
'^ Hveiy Frenchman is a soldkr, and as sudi, 
<< at the disposal of the Emperor," expresses a 
principle which was not merely oiforced by ait. 
bitrary. power, but engqiAed on the character 
and hBbk& of the French people. 

The JBVench tore certainly admirably fitted for 
beconung soldiers : they have a restless activity^ 
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Wbk^ siimumnit dMBkidtie8» a Iracyjncf mA 
elauBtkity of dlspqaticii, whidi xiset ttipeiior to 
hard&tdps, and caftlatnitiffs, laid privatioi^, nol 
with patient firtilnde^ but with ease and cheer- 
fulne$& A Frenchman does not teffoA wai; 
merely as die seiions strug^ in which his pa> 
tnotism ajMi valour ase to be toed ; he lota it 
fi)r its own sake, for die intenest and agitation 
itgives tohismmd; it is hk *' game^-^-liis gain, 
'' -^-Jiits glofj^^his ddi^/' Other nations of 
Europe have hecome military, in eonsequ^ioe 
I3f ihneatB or injuries, of the dnead.of hostile in- 
vasioii, of the presence of £iceign anuies, or the 
gal&ig.iikflueiice of foreign power; hut i£ ^be 
origin of the Frendi military spirit may he 
traced to similar sources, it must at least be aL 
lowad, that the effect has heai out of all ]wo* 
portion to die ^ause. 

It is ptobabie, however, diat tiieefiervesc»nee 
of military ideas and fedings, which mose out 
43f the sevolntion, would have gradudify sttb- 
jsdded, had it not beeai for the fostering influence 
mf die imperial fovenment The turbulent 
and irregular energieaof a gi»Mt people let kiose 
fbnd former bonds, isifxtved a fo^ ^reetioB, 
and were devoted to views of miltary aseendU 
ancy aiod national aggrandtaemcnt under Napo- 
leon, The oaatiiivied gmtificatim of the I^^Vencfa 
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vwaatf, hj Ae hme of vietoiies and the ooo- 
quest of natbns, completed the effiact on the 
nMwner and habits of the people, which the 
events of the revoliatkm had hegaa. Napoleon 
weli knew, &9t in flattering this ruling ]^ia- 
pensily, he took the whde fVench nation on 
their weak side, <iBd he h ad ^soooie reason for saf^^ 
ingy that their tfakst for martial glory and pcli- 
tioai infiiieiioe ongfat to be a sufficient apologjr 
to lihem for aH the wwn into wUeh he pkingad 
them. 

It is knposstUe to epend evfm a few days in 
IVance withoot sering jstixmg indieaiaons <yf Ihe 
prerailing love of militaiy oceopations, and ad* 
mimtion of military merit The ooinmoa pea- 
sants in die ftdds shew, by their conversation^ 
Hmt th^ are deeply interested in Ihe glory of 
the French arms, and coimpeteixt to discuss 
tibe maimer in wlueh they are oonducted. 
In the parts of the country which had been 
the seat of war, we foiaid them always able 
to give a good general description <xf ttie mili- 
tary events that had taken place; and when dne 
dhMranoe was made for their invariable exag- 
geration of the number of the allied tn^ops, and 
eondednent of that of the ¥V^ich, these a&. 
counts, as far as we oould judge by comparing 
them with the oflAdal details, and with the in- 
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fimnation of offica*s who bed home a parfeti) 
the campaign, were tolerably Gcnroet. TI^ 
fluency with whieh they talked of military ope« 
lations, of oecupying positions, cutting off re* 
treats, defiling over bridges, deboudling from 
woods, advancing and retreating, m^ching and 
Hvouac^ing, shewed the habitual current of 
tbeir thoughts; and they were alwagrs mare 
willing to enter on the details ef such operations, 
than to enumerate their own losses, or dweU on 
their individual sufferings. 

A similar eeg^ness to enter into conversa- 
tion on military subjects, was obsenrable in .d* 
most all Erendbm^i of the lower orders, with 
whom we had any dealings; Our landlord at 
Paris, axjuiet sickly man, who had no oonoec* 
tion with the army, and who had litHe to say 
for himself on most subjects, diq[>lay^ a marvel- 
lous fluency on military tactics ; and. seemed to 
think that no time was lost which was anplpyed 
in haranguing to us on the glory and h<Hiour of 
the Frendi army, and impressing on our minds 
its superiority to the allies* 

Indeed, the whole French nation cettainly 
take a pcide in the deeds of then- bret^uren in 
aims, whioh absorbs almost all other feelmgs ; 
and which is the more singular, as it does not 
appou* tp us to be connected with strong or 
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g»enil affection 4)r gratitude fin* atiy putieulftr 
ipdiyidual. It was not the &me of any one 
General, but the g^ieral honour of the French 
anns» about which they seemed anxious. We 
never met with a Fi:enchman, of mxy rank, ot of 
any poUtical persuasicm, who considered the 
Fraadi army aa fidrly overcome in the campaign 
of 1814; and the shifts and contrivances by 
whidi they explained all the events of the cam* 
paign, linthout living recourse to that supposi- 
tion, were wonderfully ingenious* The best 
informed Frenchmeii whom we met in Paris, 
even those who did not join in the popular cry 
of treascxi and cormptkm against Marmont, re* 
gar ded the tenns gntnted by Alexander to theur 
tity, as a meamre of policy rathar than of mag. 
nanimity. They uniformly maintained, that 
the posses«km of the heights of Belleville and 
McHitmartre did not secoK the command of 
Paris : that if Majrmcmt had chosen, he might 
have defended the town after he had lost these 
positions; and th^, if the Russians had at- 
tempted to take the town by fovce, they might 
have succeeded, but would have lost half their 
ataty. Indeed, so confidently were these pro. 
positions maintained by all tiie best informed 
Frenclunen, civil or military, royalist or impe. 
realist, whom we met, that we were at a loss 
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mhelhmt to give credit to €k% statement vmUr 
fermly given us by the allied offic^:^, that the 
(own was cbmpktdy commanded by those 
heights^ and might have been buriit and de- 
strayed, without farther risk cm the part c^ 
the assailants, after they were ooGupied. The 
Eng&h (Ulcers, with wliom We had an ep- 
portunity of conversing on this sulgeet, seemed 
divided in opinion regarding it ; and we should 
have he^tated to which party to yteU our 
belief, bad not the conduct of Napdeen. and 
his officers in the campaign ^ &e present 
year, the extraordinmy precautions whkh they 
took to prevent access to the positifonsisi q^ies- 
lion, by laying die .ac^aomt ^mwtaty und^ wur 
ter, and fortifying the heights thems^es, deafly 
shewn the importance, ki a military pcHOt di 
view, whidi is really attached to them/ 

The credulity of <Jie French, in matters con^ 
Utected with the (Operations of their armies, often 
astmiished us. It appeared to arise, partly from 
the scarcity of information in tiie country ; from 
their having no means of con&ming, coireeting, 
or disproving the exaggerated and garibled stid^ 
ments wliich were kid before them ; and partly 
from their national vanity, which disposed than 
to yield a very eai^ assent to every tUng that ^x* 
alted their nati(»iddiaraeter. Innocthercoun- 
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try» we «hocM oonctsive, woidd mich extattvagaoBt 
and manifestly eicaggerated stotem^nts be swaiL 
lowed, as the FreiK^h scddkvs are aotitiximily in 
the hafait of dispa:sing among their ooutitrymen. 
From the style of the conversation whidi we 
were aecastomed to hear at cqff'Ss and tables 
i^hott, we ihoukl eoDceire, that the Freneh bnl^ 
letins, which appeared to us such models of gas^ 
eonade^ were adndmUy w^ fitted, not merely 
to please the taste, but even to regulate the be- 
lief, or at least the professions of belief, of the 
majority of French pc^tidans, with regftrd to 
tile events they eommemorate. 

The general inta^est of a nation in the deeds 
and honours of its am&y, is the best poss&lde se- 
curity for its general conduct ; and it must be 
admitted, that.in those qualities which are chi^y 
valued by the fVench nation, the French army 
was never surpass^; while it is equally ob- 
vious that both the army and the people hAve 
at present little regard for some of the finest 
virtues which can adorn the character of sol- 
diers. 

The grand characteristic of the French army, 
on which both tite soldiers and the people 
prtde themselves, is what was long ago ably 
pdnted orft by the author of the " Caractere des 
'< Armies Europeeimes Actuelles^'-^he indivi- 
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dual intelligenoe and activity of iStte soldier* 
They were tsdcen at tibat early age, when the 
influence of previous hdJMt is small, and when 
the character is easily moulded into any form 
that is wished; Aey were acoustotned to "j^de 
themselves on no qualaikies, but those which are 
aervioeaUe against their enemies, sod they had 
before them the most animating prospect of re- 
waids and p^motion, if their condaet was dis^ 
tingttished. Under these oircumstancea^ the na- 
tive vigour, and activity, and acuteness of their 
minds, toolc the very dil^eetiqn which was Ukdy, 
not merely to make them good scddiers^ but to 
fit them for becoming great officers ; and this 
ultimate destination of lus experience, andabi* 
lity, and valour, has a very manifest ^ect oa 
the mind of the French soldier^. We hardly 
ever spoke to one of tb^n, of any rank, about 
any of the battles in whkh he had been en- 
gaged, without observing, that he had in his 
head a general plan of the acti^, which he al- 
ways delivered to us with perfect fluency, in 
the technical language of war, and with quite as 
much exaggeration as was necessary for his pur- 
pose. What he wanted in ocnrreet information, 
he would assuredly make up with lies, biit he 
would seldom fail to give a general Consistent 
idea of the afl&ir ; and it was obvious, that the 
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manoeuTres of tl^ armies, and the oonduotof 
the genefals, on both sides, h^d occupied as 
mudi of his consideration and reflection, as his 
own individual dangers and advmture& 

When we oft^^ards enteied into conversatiaQ 
with some English private soldiers, at Brussels 
and Antwerp, conceniing the acti<ms they had 
seen, we perceived a very marked difference. 
Tltey were very ready to enter into details con- 
cerning all that they had thesciselves witnessed, 
and very anxious to be perfectly correct in their 
statements; but they did not appear ever to 
have troubled their heads about ^ the general 
plan of the actions. They had abundance of 
teo^cal phrai^ coneeming th^ own d^mitt 
ments of the service ; but very few words rela- 
tive to the manceuvring of large bodies of men. 
Their rule seemed to be, to do their own duty, 
and let their ofBcers do theirs ; the principle of 
the division of labour seemed to prevail in miH-^ 
tary,. as well as in civil a£^rs, mudi more ex-- 
taisively in England than in Fraoioe. 

The soldiers of the French imperial guard, in 
particular, are remarkably intelligent, and in ge- 
neral very communicative. We entered into 
conversation with some of these men at La 
Fere, and from one of them, who had been in 
the gi?eat battle at Laon, we had fuUy as distinct 
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an aeoocmt of that action at we are able iorcoi'- 
lecty the next day, firom several ofikeiB who ac- 
companied us from St Quentm to Cambony, mtd 
who had likewise been engaged in it When 
we asked him the mnnbers of the two armies on 
that day, he leplied without the least hesitation, 
that the allied army was 100,000 and the French 
SO,OO0.-^Aiiotber of these men had been at Sa- 
lamanca, and aft^ we Imd grgnted his fimda- 
mental assumption, that the En^^Udi anny there 
was 130,000 strong, and the French 40,000, be 
proceeded to give us a very good aceoimt of the 
botde. 

These men, as well as ahnost all the French 
cfficera and soldiers with whom we had o][^r- 
tmiities at different times of conversing, gave 
their opinicms of the allied armies without any 
reserve, and with considerable discrimination. 
Of the Russians and Prussians they said, ^' lis 
^ savent Men faire la guerre ; ils sont des bons 
'' soldats ;" but of the common soldiers of these 
services in particular, they said, " lis sont tres 
*^ forts, et durs comme Tame du diable*--mais 
"^ ils sont des veritables betes ; ils n'ont point 
^' d'intelligence. La puissance de I'arm^ Fran- 
** 9aifie," they added, with an air of true French 
gasconade, *' est dans TinteQigence des soldats." 
— (X the Austrians, they said, '' lis biiUent dans 
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^* l^jr oivalerie, mail poui^ leurio^nterk, elte 
^* ne vautrien/' 

From these soldi^ we could ex^tract no more 
portieulBr charaeter of th^ Engflo&h troops^ than 
'^ lis 3e battent Uea/' But i^ k dcdng no more 
than justibQ^ to th^ Fi?eiii|b ofilders, even sucb as 
were decid^dll^ ijRf^peri^tr who* c(mv^sed with 
11$ at V^m; and h»^di|ff«l^entplwtaof theeoiuxtrj, 
to at^owlec^ that they u«ifi>riiy.y ${K^e in 
the highest term«i of the conduct of Uie Jgng^Ubh 
troops. The expression which they very com- 
monly used» in^ speaking of the maiwer in which 
the English earned' on the war iti Spain, and in 
France, was> " loyautd.'* " Les Russes, et les 
*^ !Frua9iea»^" they said, '' sont des grands, et 
'/ h0«u!i^oMmes, mais ils n'ont pas le eceur ou la 
^' \^yds(^ dies At^aa& Les Anglais wcsaX la ue^ 
*^ ^iv durfnoude qui font la guerre avec le {dus 
*' de loyaut^," &c. This referred partly to thejnr 
valour ii^ the del4 cmd partly ta th^ humane 
treatieaoient of prisoners and wounded ; m^ partly 
also to their honourable conduct m France, 
whe^e they poreserised file strictest disai{)dine^ 
and paid for every tbii^ they took. Otf the 
b^bAvi^r of laie EUj^lisl^aiiny in Franee, tiiey 
a)w^s spbke a8 excellent x-^^ dign^ de leur 
^ dviliMtiiMiw'' 
A Ft^ieh ofii@ef who iuf^odueed hirnself to 
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us one night in a box st the opera, expressing^ 
his high respect for the English, againist whom, 
he said, he had the honour to fight finr six years 
in Spain, described the steadiness and determi'- 
nation of the English infantry in attacking the 
heights on which the Frendi anny was pcMSited 
at Salamanca, in terms of enthu^astic admira- 
ti<Mi. Another who had been in the battle rf 
Toulouse, extolled the conduct of the Highland 
regiments in words highly expressive of 

** The stern joy which wai ricm feel, 

** In foemen worthy of their stcel.'^ .. 

'' U y a quelques regimens des Eiiomds.sans 
" culottes," said he, •* dans Tarmfe ^ W^^ing- 
** ton, qui se battent joliment.'* He then de- 
scribed the conduct of one regiment in per* 
ticular, (probably the 4Skl or 79th), who at- 
tacked a redoubt defended with carnKm^ and 
marched up to it in perfect order^ nevee taking 
the muskets from their shoulders, till they w&e 
on the parapet: '' Si tranqufflemoit, — saere 
" Dieu ! c'etoit superbe." 

Of the military talents of the Duke of WeXr 
lington they spoke also with much respect* 
though generally with strong indi^tions of 
jealousy. They were often very ingenious in 
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devlsang means of etplaimngfais ^ctoriesi, with* 
out cmnpromiflingi as they called it, the honour 
of die French arms. At Salamanca, they said» 
that in consequence of the wounds of Marmont 
and other generals^ their army was two hours 
without a^ commander. At Vittoria again, it 
was commanded by Jourdan, and any body 
eould beat Jourdan. At Talavera, he com- 
mitted ** les plus grandes sottises du monde ; il 
''a fait une contre-marche digne d'un bete."* 
Some of the Duke of Wellirigton's victories 
over Soult they stoutly 'denied, and others they 
ascribed to great superiority of numbers, and to 
the large drafts of Soult's best troops for the 
purpose of forming skeleton battalions, to receive 
the conseri|»ts of 181S. 

The French pride themselves greatly on the 
homur of their soldiers, and in this quality they 
unif<Nrmly maintain that they are unrivalled, at 
least on the continent of Europe. To this it 
is easy to reply, that, according to the com- 
mon notions of honour, it has been violated 
nuare frequently and more completely by the 
French army than by any othen But this is 
in jact eluding the oh^rvation rather than re- 
fotai^ it The truth appears to be, that the 
French ^Miers have a stronger sense of honour 
than those of almost any other service ; but that;* 

sa 
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the qfficer^j having risen ftom the raiikft, have 
brought with them to the most exalted stations, 
no more refined or liberal sentim^its tlian^ those 
by which the private soldiers are very firequent- 
ly actuated ; and have, on the contrary, ac- 
quired habits of duplidty and kitrigue, from 
which their brethren in infericn* situations M<e 
exempt. 

When we say of the fVenoh sddiers thai 
they have a strong sense of honemr, we mean 
merely to express, that they will encounter dan- 
gers, and hardships, and privations, and calami^ 
ties of every kind, with wonderful fortitude, and 
even cheerfulness, from no other motive than an 
esprit du corps — a regard for the character of 
the French arms. Without provocation from 
their enemies, without the prospect of plunder, 
without the hope rf victory, without the con- 
viction of the interest of their country in their 
deeds, without even the consolation rf expecting "^ 
care or attention in case of wounds or sickness, 
—they will not hesitate to lavish their blood, 
and sacrifice their lives, ^r the ghry ofFremce. 
Other troops go through similar scenes <iS suC. 
fering and danger with equal fortitude, when 
under the influence of strong passions, when 
fired by revenge, or animated by the hope of 
{)lunder, or cheered by the aedamations of vic- 
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taty ; but wiA tbe Jkinf^ exception of the Bii- 
tish amy, We doubt wheth^ there are any to 
nrhom the : mere spiiit of military honour is of 
itself to ktfoiiig B stimulus. 

We have already noticed the state of the 
Frehdi siekand wounded^ l^in the hospitals ait 
Wikia during the retreat from Russia ; a state 
-so deplomUe, as to have eaxited the ^trongeist 
tioiamiseniliDn among their indignant enemies. 
ThiB^ hmvev^r, w» but a single instance of 
iStke system almost uniformly acted on, we have 
Widerstood, by liie French medical sta£P in 
Btrssia^ Germany, and Spain, of deseltmg Iheir 
Mspitals on the approach of the enemy, so as 
to leave to hnn, if b? did notdiuse to see the 
wiiole df the putients pemh before his eyes, the 
batmen of maintaining them. The miseries 
which this system must have occasioned, in the 
eampaigit of 181S in poticulBr, require ih) illus- 

Another regulation of the French army, dur* 
ing the campaign c^ that year, will shew the 
utter carelesis^ess of its leaders, in regard to the 
liveis OT comfiMTts of the soldiers. When the men 
who were incapacitated for service by wounds 
or disease, were sent back to France, they were 
directed, in the first instance, to Mentz, where 
thdir uniforms, and any money they might have 
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about them, were regulaify tdoen -ban 4BHi» 
and given to the young oonaeripte who wete 
passing through to join the amies ; they were 
then dressed in miserable old n^, whidi were 
cdlected in the adjacent provinces by Jews em- 
ployed for that purpose, and in this state they 
were sent to b^ their way to their homes. 
Such, as we were assured by some of our counr- 
tiymen, who saw many c^ these men passing 
through Verdun, was the reward of thousands 
of the *^ grande wxtkmr who had lost their 
limbs or their health in vainly endeavouring to 
maintain the glory and influence of their coun- 
try in foreign states* In the campaign of 1814b 
which was carried on during the continuance of 
a frost of almost unjmcedented intensity^ and 
in so rapid and variable a manner, and with so 
large bodies of troops, as to prevent the ^sta- 
Uishment of regular hospitak or of a»y*th]ng 
like a regular Comimssariat, the French troops 
particular^ the young cmscripts and national 
guards, suffered dreadfully; and numbers of 
them who escaped the swbrdsof ttieir enemies, 
perished miserably or were disabled for li^ ia 
consequence of harddiipis^ and fiitigue^, and pri- 
vations. 

All these examples were known to the iVendi 
soldiery*— they took place daily before their eye^. 
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and^ lii Ae last iBfltanoe^ Hie idlite took p^ins to 
kt them jknow, that the only obrtadie to honoiir^^ 
aUe peace was the obstina^ of their com- 
mander; yet their ardaor continued unabated ; 
the young soldiera di^byed a deg^ree of valour 
in every action of both campaigns, whidi drew 
forth the warm applause even of their enemies ; 
and it is not to be doubted, that the troops 
whom Napoteon.<»4lQeted at FontainUeou, at 
the end <if the campaign in Fmnoe, were enthu- 
.nastieai^ bent on canyisg into effix^t the finn^ 
resolution of attaddng Fteis, tixeu occupied by 
a 1ri;de foroe of the ^es, fiom wfaieh his officers 
widi d^oulty dissuaded him. 

In like manner, there, is probably no^geneinl 
Iput Napoleon, who would n<rt have attempted 
to t^*mkiate the miseiies of the anny during 
liie letreat from lioeoow, by entering into ne- 
goliiMw with the Russiaos; nor is these any 
«rmy but the French wl^ would have tamely 
ODQsented to ba gotire^? sacrififapd to the ob^* 
nacycf an individuaL But to ;have concluded 
. aconyentimi with the Russims would have been 
ampTimifiitg tke kmmt^ f^ the French arms ; 
and.i^is liiile^foim of wcxrdl^ seemed to strike 
m<»e tenor to the hearts of the French soldieis;^ 
than either the. swosds/of the Rusrians, or the 
dieaxy waates. and. wintzy stwms of Ruwa^ 
" s 4 
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wUish t^i^ hme bem jqwHrafiiiiMa intke 

** Alai! even your tuAtMowed brdth 
May 8pi«e die victim Ulea low. 
Bub bum wiU mric notQice to deiUlijt 
No boiuuiU to human 9¥oeij7 

.'' tile .nuMra^' jR^tDolto c£ m wml^i J«la% i^ 

"^{iralecfid, defile tefoKfekim^yi*^^ 

'' n^mw exidted'4 mivmur; dn tlie:miitim)r» it 

''ways tranquil wfadi a ]piW!m€e:af ti^ieta- 
^^fn^/' At tUefresesaitmoii^^ fixBBl.^Ihe 
Mocnndfefkhat meihsve NQeiveft»< a^sr 'wWras £a»i 
put »£twi^' . c^ficrtlatiaitt c£ these FwlwItiiaQldiers 
whoastkw^ liafyfi. ourselves, ae^ after thekicimli 
fioBi MdSoofvr^ th& flentiiiiientfll of the smrnvws 
of tibait eiqieAitkw iRTsih tegaid tD^Kit^Qteon re^ 
iDMiied ■ tinehaagHA; arid no. person «i» kas 
tead aiqr of the siteutartffive^ of tfai canqaa^n can 
aaadbe. thete ooRstflB^ tb am^^ etlieF oai^ than 

eoiimfay, to.ifehkh'tfaeFwnaii^ faolterrerikbfro* 
psEi}r> give.lte name of tsoMaay hatomar. 

If the cfaisffacter of the Fraoek scMito is ik- 
&snmg of high ^dnBtttdon icr. tliefe eonatmcjr 
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and ooutoage^ it miist be obstered, 4m the ntlHer 
band^ tfakt thefe is a miacture of selfi»kness m 
it$ ah tttt^^^iegard of tbe feeliogs, ffid indifr 
i^KOoe as to the suf&ritigs^ kiot n^rdy of Hmr 
etiemies, <^ of the inhabitants (tf tlie iiountries 
^Kittdf they ttavers^ but even of their bei* 
ikienda and com^^Bm^m, ivhieh forbids us to go 
finHier in their ^alse. It is as umieoessary, m 
it wd|dd he paMbl, to enter on.^ 4!mmen^xm 
(^ iSbk aiistattees agif . mstib&A <sm^, viotonce, 
attd rflftfkcity, width liaire sii&itd Ifae feiKfe df 
theirmort faritli£tiit Steeds iti artnd; It will be 
long befbre the Frendi nauie wlB reeovet^the 
^grace wfak^ Ihe T^tnemlH^Ge <if stiOh seniles 
aid Mpseow, orSaragossa, or Tairagona^ faasM^ 
tabbed to itj in every country of Europe; and 
it k iniposdiUe to have a tnore c<mvindng proof 
of th€f tyrannieri and oppresi^ve eonduct of 'tlie 
French armiei^ in foreign states, than the tmi^ 
vennsi tnthmmm with whieh^Surope has lisenj 
agsdnst them,— the indignant m4 determined 
spirit witii wltich all rank$ of every country 
have united to rid themselves of an oppresfik>n, 
nut less gidHng to their individital fediiigs, than 
degrading to thehr national didraeter. But it is 
particularly worthy of lemark, that the latest 
and most authentic writa^ in Fk-ance itself, who 
have given any aeeount irf the Fr^ch armies, 
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line wtiwd mi6Asm$f and disr^gud c^ the 
:iedkig» of thf ir mm ccnmades, as well as of all 
4itb^r p^isoak ^ ^^ne of the imat psomineiit 
iSE»$gm» ^ their cfaaiteter. We need (mky le^ 
ler to Lafaaume'8 book on the expedition to 
BjLissia^ t0 Mice's .work on the i^yptian easir 
vpaij^ or to Bocea'a histoiy (oi the war ^i 
SpaJoi, for ample proofs of ^e eorroctaiess of 
ibis ohservation. Wh^er this peculiaritjF is to 
be ascribed chiefly to their national dbaiaeter, <Hr 
to the xuriure of the services in whicb they have 
been ^igaged, it is not very easy to deoide. 

The dishonourable conduct of the Frmdt 
^i^^cers, particularly of the superior offieers^ ib 
the present year, is mudi xbo^ easSy explani* 
ed tban excused. They had risen from tiie 
ranks— they had been ei^aged all. their lives in 
a(^v€^ and iniquitous services-r^they had been 
j|ecii«t<»ned to look to success as the best dite- 
«ri(m of mait» and to r^ard attachment to their 
leaders and their colours, as the (mly dulaes of 
iK>ldia^ ;-~they had never thcmght seriousfy on 
morality or religion— they bad been afqfdiauded 
by ^eir countrymen and fellow^soldiers, for act 
tions in direct violation of both — and they had 
been tau^ttoconsider that applause as tfaeirhi^* 
est honour and legitimate rew^. Under these 
drcumstances, it is easy to see, that they could 
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interests of France, and that they woiiM regard 
tiie most sacred engagements as binding only in 
so &r as general opinion would reprobate the 
"Violation of them; and when a strong party 
diewed itself, in the nation as well as the army^ 
ready to support them and to extol thieir am- 
duct in rising agaiiist the goverraBen^ that their 
oaths would have no influence to restrain Hie i h . 
It is to be considered, l&eMHe, iStmt a large 
propmtion of tiie officers had been ori^^ally 
repubMeans. They Imd been engaged i«r long 
and active mflitary service, land been dkted 
with military glory ; in tihe multiplk^ of their 
duties, and the intoxication of their success-' as 
soldiers, they hsA ceased to be dti^ens; but 
during the repose that succeeded .Ihe estddish- 
tnent of the Bourbons, When they again found 
themselves in the midst of thar countrymen^ 
their original political feelihgs and prejudices 
returned, embittered and exasperated by the 
influence of their military habits^ and the re- 
nqtembrance of their miKfeary disgraces. We 
have ourselves converged wtth several oflicers, 
who were strongly attached to Napoleon; but 
whose political views were deddedly repuWican ; 
^md have heard it stated, that ^e officers ci aiv 
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tifiery and ^gineers ue supposed fo be putt- 
cidaiiy democratic in their principles. 

It u much easier to aoeount ftr tke conduot 
of the Frendi army sinee the deduonnMOt of 
Napoleon, than to point out any means by 
trindi that conduct could have beeli altered, b 
was stated to us at Paris, tluit tlie number of 
mifitary officers to be prcmded iht bf goTem- 
ment, was upwards of 60,000. Tk^ would 
certainly oomprise a very large proportion of tlie 
tdents and enterprise of the fVemeh natttm. 
The number of them that* can tiave. bcttil am- 
eer^ devoted to tiie Bourbons,, ot that oan 
have been otherwise^Bsposed of tnnee.that ttttie, 
cannot be great ; nor do we ase ii)f» ^hat mieans 
it will be possible to reoondie the majeirifey <rf* 
this very important dass: ofi men, to a* govern- 
mait which has twice owed its elev4ti<>n to the 
discomfiture and humiliation of the French 
arms. 

It may be easily conceived, that in an ianny, 
the officers of which have, for the most part, 
risen from the ranks, the principles of sliiGt 
military subordination cannot be enforced with 
the same pimctilious rigour as hi services where 
,a marked distinction is constantly kept up be- 
tween officers and soldiers. There is a more 
gradual transition from the highest to the lowest^.; 
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IStai&tbm of tibe Fuench army^^iiicNre don^plete 
amalgamation of the whole mass, than is ooa- 
fikti^t witii the ymws of other goTerfmaraits in 
tiiie mttntenanoe of their standing asmmsL 

It is true, that a change has taken phoe in the 
eomposkaoaof tbe Freisch anny, in this respeet, 
under the imj^nal go^ernmeDit Anumbecof 
military schools wne esbabHshed and ^aeooraged 
in dffia»]it parts o£ the coimtry, and a great 
number of yoiu^ men were sent ta these by 
tiieir paorents, irader the nnderslmdkig, ikat a& 
ter bemg edaGated in; them they sluoukl become 
officers at oiiee, wkhout passmg through Ikit in^ 
ferior steps, to winch they wx>uld otiier wise have 
been devoted by the ecaiseriptaon. A gre«t 
»amb» of officers, therefore, have of iate yeaaps 
been appointed ftom these schools to the army, 
who have never served in the ranks ; but the 
manners and habits wbich tbey aeqaire at the 
schools ase, we should conceive^ very Bfttle «li« 
perior to wJiat they might ha^ve learnt 'ftom the 
private soicfeeers, who wouM otherwise have been 
tbetp aaraciates. A cwnparison of tiie appeal*- 
ance and mamiarc^the pupils of tii^ £cole Mili* 
iaii£, with those of ^ young men at ^e Bfik 
glish mifitaiy colleges, would' shew, as^^ strongly 
as any other panalle) that ocmld be drawn, the 
dtffeimee in ses^pectabihty and g^lieinmlilcse 
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lediiig betwieen the English and Fi-ench cM- 
oers* 

Th^re is so littl6 of uniformity in dress, of le^ 
gard to external appeaorance, or of shew of sub* 
<»rdination, and inferioarity to thdr officers, in 
the Frendi soldiers, that a stranger would be 
^t to cxinsider them as defiddit in discipline; 
The ftct is, that they know perfeetiy, from be- 
ing ccAtinudly engs^ed in active service, what 
are the essentials of military disdq^ine, land that 
they aie quite careless of dl superfluous forms. 
Whatever regulations are necessseby, in abfy par- 
ticular drcumstances, are strictly exxforotd; and 
the men submit to them« not IVttn any pttiveiple 
4Mf slavish subjection to their officers, but rather 
£rom deference to their superior int^Bigence and 
information, and firoinaregaid to the good of 
the service. . 

The FreriA army mi^, in fitct, be said to 
have little of the fedSngs which are truly mill- 
tary« The officers have not the strong feeling 
of humanity, and the high and just saise of 
honour, not merely as members of the army, 
but as individuals ; the soldiers have not Ihe 
habit of implicit obedience »id attachiiient to 
their peculiar duties ; and the whole have not the 
lively sense of responsibility to their country, 
mA dependence vii their sovereign, which are/ 
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px^bably essential to the exbtenoe of an army 
which shall not be dangerous, even to the state 
that maintains it. The Frendi army submitted 
implicitly to Ka^eon^ because he was their 
general ; but we should doubt if they ever con- 
sidered themselves, even under his dominion, asr 
ihe servants, of France. They aj^^ear, at {npb- 
sent, at least, to think themselves an indepen« 
dent body, who hav^ a right to act acewding to 
their own judgment, and are accountable to no* 
body for their actions. In this idea of their 
own importance th^ were, (^course, encouraged 
by Napoleon^ who, on his return from fUb^, 
spoke of the iiyiuies done by the Bourbons W 
the army and peqple^ and assigned the f<mner 
the most honourable place in his Champ de MaL 
And it will appear by no means surprising, that 
they should have acquired these sentiments^ 
when we ccmsider the importance which has 
been attached to their exploits by their oountiy- 
men,, the enc^ouragement to which they have been 
accustomed, the preference \f> all other classes df 
men. which was shewn.them by.the late govern- 
ment, and the nature of the services in which 
they have been engaged, and finr which th^ 
have been rewarded ; circumstances fitted to as- 
similate them, in reality as well as appearance^ 
rather to an inunenst band of fiieebo^ers, havr 
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ing n6 principle but union among tbemsdves, 
and submission to their chiefs, than to an esta* 
Mished and responsible standing army. 

This ofoservati^m applies to the ledkiigs und 
principles of the soldieirs taken as a body, not to 
their indiTiduid habits; for, .e!£ceptitig^ hi tlie 
case of the ^teehment c^ the impetiid: guard; 
quartered at FontainMeait, we iMfver undi^stood 
that the Franch soldkrs iti tbxke of peaee, at 
least among their, own countrymm» Were ac- 
cused of outrage or rapine. 

There is considerable Variety In tibe per^ohal 
appearance of the French soiifiers. The iirfato- 
try are generally littfef men, much inferiw* to 
the Russians and Fhissians in size and weight ; 
but as they are almost sSl young, they appear 
equally wdl fitted for bearing fetlgues, and they 
have an activity in their gait and 'deiheanour, 
which accords well with their general diaracter. 
In traveHmg through the country, we coiidd^ al- 
most always tell a Rpendt soldier fitem one aP 
the allies at a distance, by the spring of his step, 
Th^ have another exeeHent quality, that of be- 
ing easily fed. Tfothing appeared to excite 
more astonishment or ind%nati(m in France, 
than the quantity of food consumed hy the al- 
lied troops. We found at Paris, that the Rus- 
sian convalescents, occupyii^ the hospitals which 
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hdd . foiinerty b^n appropriated to French 
troops, actually eat three times the rations which 
the French had been allowed. Frenchmen 
of the middling and high^ ranks appear to 
have generally vesry keen appetites, and often 
surprise En^is^men by the magnitude and va* 
riety of ihek meals; but the peasantry and 
loWer orders are accustomed to tnuch pioorer 
fere than the corresponding classes, at least in 
th^ southern part of our island, and the ordinary 
diet of the Frrach soldiers is inferior to that of 
the English. In garrison, they are never al« 
lowed animal food, at least when in their own^ 
oountiy ; and the better living to whidi they are 
accustomed in foreign countries, and on active 
service^ ^is a stronger recommendation of war to 
these volatile and unreflecting s{nrits, than it 
might at first be thought 
' The Frehdi cavalry are almost universally fine 
men, mudi superior to the infimtry in appear- 
ance. The horses of the chasseurs d ckevd^ 
aAd hussars, &te small, but active and hardy ; 
and even thoise of the cuirassiers have not the 
weight iit beauty of the English heavy dragoons, 
tbough we have understOfiMl tibat tiiey bear the 
fatigues and privations, incident to long cam- 
paigns, much better. 
The imperial guard was composed^ like thf 
rouh !r 
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Russiio) guard, of picked men, who had aheady 
served a certain length of time, and the pay be- 
ing higher than of the regiments of the line, 
and great pains being uniformly taken to pre* 
wrve thCTi as much as possible, from the hard- 
ships and dangers to which the other troops were 
exposed, and to reserve them for great emeargsa- 
des, it was at <moe an honour and a reward to 
belong to them. We saw a review of the elite 
of the imperial guard on the 8th of May 1814, 
in presaice of the King of France; the r^- 
'm^its of cavalry, of whidi a great number pass- 
ed, were very weak in numbers^ but the men 
w&re uncommonly fine, and the horses strong 
and active. The finest regimdht of in&ntay of 
the old guard, with some pieces of cannon, did 
not defile bef(»re the King, but passed out of 
the Cour de Carousel by a back way, on ac- 
count, as we understood, of its having shewn 
strong s3rmptoms of disgust on the entrance of 
the King into Paris. That regiment, as well as 
all the rest of the in&ntry of the old guard, 
then called the Grenadiers Fran9ais, whom we 
had ever occasion to see, was composed of the 
finest men, not merely.in point of strength, but 
of activity and apparent intelligence. The few 
pieces of artillery of the guard that we saw were 
in very bad condition, and their equipment par- 
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ticularly meon ; but this braadi of the servioe : 
had not then had time to repair the losses it 
had sustained in the campaign. 

The csLrairy of the guard appeared to have 
been die most ftshionable service under Napo- 
le<Mi. There were cuirassiers, heavy and light 
&:agocms, chasseurs, hussan^/ grenadiers a che- 
val, and lancers of the guard, all of whom had 
diluent and s^endid uniforms, and presented 
an uncommonly varied and magnificent appear- 
ance when reviewed together. Their magnifi^ 
oence and variety was evidently intended tO' 
gratify the taste of tfie French peb|ie for splen- 
did shows, and to attract yoiing men of fortune 
and expensive habits. 

The imperial guard had nouch moreof the air 
and manner, as well as dress, of regular soldiers, 
than any other part of the French army ; indeed 
it. is impossible to conceive a more martial or 
miposmg %ure than that of one of the old 
grenadiers, (commonly called the vieu£P numi^ 
/ocAe^,) in his striking and appropriate oostum^, 
armed with his musket and sword, the cross ci 
the legion of honour on his breast, his rough 
and weather-beaten countenance bearing the 
impression of the sun of Italy and' the snows of 
Russia, while his keen and jresdess eye dliowSy 
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mate expressively HibA words, Hmt he is slilt 
** resdy, aye ready, for the felcL'* 

We thought we couU discern iii the oounte* 
,xianoes c£ the troops of diflPerent nations, whom 
we saw reviewed about this time, the traces of 
the difibrenoe of national character. The gene- 
ral expression of thd Russians, we thought, was 
that of stem obstinate 'determkuitioQ ; c^ the 
Prussians, warm enthusiastic gaUaiitry ; of the 
French, fferee and indignant impetuonty. This 
may have been fimcy, but all who haye seen the 
troops of these diflfermt nations, wffl dlow a 
very striking difference of expresskni of counte- 
mKlnce, as well as of features. ; 

No meamre was omitted by Napdecm to se- 
cure the services; in the army, of all who could 
tie of any use: in it The! ^nijanization of the 
garde dlionneur wu intended to include as large 
a number as possible of the young men, whose 
circomstanoes had enabled them to avoid the 
cofi^csiption. No act of the linpaial Govern- 
ment seemed to have ^ven more geiiend offence 
in FVance than the formation of this corps, the 
number of whidi was stated to have amounfed 
at one iAtne to tO,000. They were, in the first 
ins^snce, invited to volunteer, under the assu- 
rance that they were to be employed as a guard 
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&T Maiia Louisa, and under no dreumstianoeisk 
to be sent across the Rhine. A maxjmutn and 
minimum number were fixed for eadii arron^ 
dissemmt, some number betwera which was to 
be made up by voluntary enrolmaits ; but wheQ 
any deficiency was discovered, as for example in 
Holland, where the young men were very Uttle 
disposed to voluntary service in the French 
army, a balloting immediately took pkce, a2]4 
a number greater than the maximum was com- 
pelled to come forward. Exemption ftam this 
^rvice was impossiUe ; imm^ise sums w^re o& 
fered and refused. They were all mounted, 
arxqed, and dotfaed at their own expense ; thos^ 
who did hot chuse to march, were sent ofi* utidet 
an escort of gens-d'armes ; and all were ccmduct- 
ed to the fortresses on the Rhine, where they 
were regularly drilled.. Some of them were 
ixiduced to volunteer for extended service, by a 
]»romise, that after serving one campaign, they 
should be made officers ; and in the. course of 
the campaign of 1^13, all of them were brought 
up to join the army ; and these young mesQ, 
taken only a few weeks before firom their &mi« 
lies, where many of them had been accustomed 
to every luxury and indulgence, were compelled 
to' go through all the duties and fatigues of 
Common hussars. Some regiments <£ theiQ> 
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which were very early brought into action, hav- 
ing misconducted themselves, were immediately 
disbanded ; ^ their horses, arms, and uniforms, 
were taken frcttn them for the use of the other 
troops, and they were dismissed, to find the best 
of their way to their homes. Those who re- 
mained were distributed among the different 
corps of cavalry, and suffered very severely iij 
the campaign in France. We spoke to some of 
them at Paris, who said they had bivouacked, 
at one period of the campaign, (m snow, fourteen 
nights successively, arid described to us the ac- 
tion at Rheims, one of the last that was fought, 
where half of their regiment were left on the 
field. These men complained loudly of the 
treacherous oonduct of Napoleon to them and 
their brethren of the same corps ; yet they ex- 
pressed their willingness, to undergo all their suf- 
ferings again, if they could thereby transfer the 
date of the peace to the other side of the Rhine. 
The effect of this measure on the middling 
and higher ranks was not more oppressive than 
that of the conscription on the lower ranks, and 
even on persons in tolerably good circumstan- 
ces ; for we have heard of £. 400 Sterling being 
twic^ paid to rescue an individual, whom a third 
conscription had at length torn from his family. 
The impression produced in France^ however^ 
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hy either of these measures, cannot be judged 
of from a comparison with the feelings so often 
manifested in this country, under drcumstaaces 
of less aggravated affliction. The same careless, 
imthinking, constitutional cheerfulness, which 
is so commendable in those Frenchmen whose 
sufferings are all personal, displays itself in a 
darker point of view, when they are called on 
to sympathise with the sufferings of their fiiends. 
It is a disposition, allied indeed to magnanimity 
on the one hand, but to selfishness on the other. 
The sufferings of the French on such an occa- 
sion as the loss of a near relation, may be acute ; 
but they are of very short duration. In Paris, 
mourning is at present hardly ever worn. At 
the time when we were there, although a bloody 
campaign had only recently been concluded, we 
did not see above five or six persons in mourning, 
and even these were not certainly French. We 
understood it to be a principle all over France, 
never to wear mourning for a son ; but whether 
this was adopted in compliance with the wishes 
of Napoleon, as was stated by some, or was ge- 
neral before his time, as others maintained, we 
were not sufficiently informed. 

It may be a question, whether the real, as 
well as profess^ motive of the policy of Napo* 
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1^115 while he directed the afl&irs; of France^ 
was some ill-conceived and absurd idea of the 
superior happiness and prosperity which France 
might enjoy, if placed indisputably at the head? 
of the civilized world, and espedaUy if elevated 
above the rivalship of England ; but if the good 
of France was really his end, it is quite certain 
that it engaged very little of his attention, and 
that he occupied himself almost exclusively with 
regard to the means which he held to be neces- 
sary to its attainment. The causes of the wars 
in which he engaged were of little importance 
to him ; but the inunediate object of all of them 
was the glory and aggrandizement of France ; 
>and to this object his whole sovl was devoted, 
and all the energies of the state were directed. 

In a general view, the imperial government 
may be said to have rested on the following 
foundations. 

In the furst place, it rested on the principle 
-which was universally acted on, of giving active 
employment, and animating encouragement, to 
all men of talents or enterprise — to all whose 
iriendfihip might be useful, or whose enmity 
might be dangerous. The ifonscriptioh carried 
off the flower of the youthful population ; pa- 
brents were encouraged to send their children, if 
4h^ shewed ^my superior abilities, to the mill- 
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tery schools, whence they were n^dly promoted 
in the army. The formation of the garde 
d'honnem* effectually prevented all danger from 
a nmnerous class <xf men, whose circumstances 
might have enabled them to exert themselves 
in opposing public measures. In the civil ad- 
ministration of the country, it was the system 
of Napolecm, from the beginning of his career, 
to give employment to all who might be daa- 
gerous, if their services were not secured. The 
prefects of towns and arrondmements, were ge^ 
nerally men of intelligence and information re^ 
garding the diaracters of the inhabitants ; and 
the persons recommended by them to the im^ 
mense number of situations in the police, in the 
collection of taxes, &cc. were always men of acti- 
vity, enterprise, and ability : Birth, education, 
and moral character, were altogether disregard- 
ed, and religious principle was rather considered 
a fault than a reconunendation. 

The consequence was^ that the young, the 
bold, the active, the enterpridng, the indepen- 
dent, were either attached to tibe imperial go- 
vernment, or at least prevented fix>m exerting 
themselves in o}q)osition to it; while those 
whom family ,cares, or labcMious occupations, 
lor halnts of indolence, or want of energy of 
mind, rendered unfit for resistance to any go- 
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vemmenty were the only people whose interest 
it was to resist that of Napoleon. 

In the next place, while much was done by 
these means to secure the support of the most 
important part of the nation to the imperial go- 
vernment, the most effectual precautions were 
taken to prevent danger to it, fiom those whom 
either principle might lead, or injuries might pro- 
voke to disaffection. The poliM was every- 
where so powerful, and the system of espionage 
so universally extended, that it was almost im- 
possible for different individuals to combine 
against the government Without including 
the hosts of douaniers, who were under the or- 
ders of the collectors of taxes, the gens d'armeiie, 
who were at the disposal of the police, and had 
BO other duties to perform, amounted to above 
10,000 men, cavalry and infantry, all completely 
armed and equipped. As soon, therefore, as 
any individual excited suspicion, there was no 
difficulty as to his apprehension. The number 
of police officers was very great, and they were 
all low bom, devw, unprindpled men, perfectly 
fitted for their situations. The extent and ac^ 
curacy of the information possessed by them 
was almost incredible. Indeed, we regard the 
system of espionage, by which this information 
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was procureci, as the most complete anddamniDg- 
proof of the general selfishness and immorality 
of the French people, of which we have recdved 
any account. It was not merely that a number 
of persons were employed by the police as spies ; 
but that no man could put any confidence even 
in his best fiiends and liearest relations. The 
very essence of the system was the destruction 
of all confid^ce between man and man ; and its 
success was such, that no man could venture to 
express any sentiments hostile to the govern- 
ment, even in the retirement of his own family 
circle. That sacred sanctuary was every where 
invaded, not by the strong hand of power, but 
by the secret machinations of bribery and in- 
irigue. 
. We were particularly informed, with respect 
to the establishment of the police in Amster- 
dam, where the sentiments of the people being 
known to be averse to French dominion, it was 
of course made stronger than in less suspicious 
parts of the country. Within a week after the 
annexation of Holland to France, the police was 
in full force, and the spies every where in mo- 
tion. No servant was allowed to engage hfan- 
self who had not a certificate from the police, 
implying his being a spy on his master. At 
the tables d'hote, persons were placed to en- 
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«ouiBge seditibiis conTersa1i<m, and those who 
expressed themselves, strongly, were soon aflar 
seized, and committed. to prison. No person 
could leave Amsterdam, even to go three miles 
into the country, without a passport ifrom the 
poHee, which was granted only to whom they 
pleased. When a party went out on such an 
excurnon, they were sure to he met by som^ of 
the gens d'armerie, who already knew their 
names and destination, and who fixed the time 
of their return. From the decisions of the 
pohoe there was no appeal ; and those who were 
imprisoned by them, (as so many of the inhabi- 
tants of Amsterdam were, that it ceased to be 
any reproach,) had no method of bringing on a 
trial, or even of ascertaining the crimes of which 
they were accused. Frequently individuals 
were tran^orted from one part of the country 
to another, without any reason beng assigned, 
and set down among strangers, to make their 
bread as they best could, under the inspection 
of the police, who instantly arrested them on 
their attempting to escape. This system was 
probably more strictly enforced in Holland than 
over the greater part of France, but its most es- 
aential parts werQ every wheife the same, and 
the information, with respect to the private 
dbaracters and saitiments of individuals, was 
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4)ertainly more easily obtained in France thaniit 
Holland. 

Such, according to the informaticMi of the 
most intelligent and best informed persons with 
whom we had an opportunity of conversing, 
were ihe prindpal means by which the powet 
of Napoleon was maintained, and his authority 
enforced. But it must be owned that he did 
more than this, — ^that during the greater part of 
his reign, he not only commanded the obedience, 
but obtained the admiration and esteem of the 
jouajority of his subjects. 

In looking for the causes of this, we shall in 
vain attempt to discover them in real benefits 
conferred on France by Napoleon. It is true; 
that agriculture made some progress during his 
reign, but this was decidedly owing to the trans- 
ference of the landed property from nobles and 
churchmen, to persons really interested in the 
cultivation of the soil, which had taken place 
before his time, and not to the empty and osten- 
tatious patronage which he bestowed on it ; the 
best proof of which is, that the main improve- 
ment that has taken place has not been, as al- 
ready observed, in the principles or practice of 
agriculture, but in the quantity of land under 
tillage. It is true also, that certain manufactures 
have been encouraged by the exclusion of the 
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Eilglish goods; but this partial increase of 
wealth was certainly not worth the expense of a 
year's war, and was heavily counterbalanced by 
the distress occasioned by his tyrannical decrees 
in the conunercial towns of Fiianee* and of the 
coimtries which were subjected to her control . 
As a single instance of this distress, we may . 
just notice the situation of the dty of Amster- , 
dam during the time that Holland was incor- 
porated with France. Out of 200,000 inhabi- 
tants of that dty, more than one half, during 
the whole of that time, were absolutely deprived, 
of the means of subsistence, and lived merely on 
the charity of the remainder, who were, for the 
most part, unable to engage in any profitable^ 
business, all foreign commerce being at an end, 
and supported themselves therefore on the capi- 
tal which they had previously acquired ; and* 
lest that capital should escape, two-thirds of the 
national debt of Holland were struck off by a 
single decree of Napoleon. The population of 
the town fell off about 20,000 during the time 
of its connection with France ; the taxes, while 
the two countries' were incorporated, were enor- 
mous ; the income-tax, which was independent 
of the droits reunis, or assessed taxes, having 
been stated to us at one-fifth of every man's in- 
come. It was during the pressure of these bur- 
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dens that the tremendous system d police which 
we have described was enforced ; and to add to 
the miseries of the mifortunate inhabitants of 
this and the other commercial towns of Holland, 
they were not allowed to manifest their suffer- 
ings. Every nian who possessed or inhabited a 
house was compelled to keep it in perfect re- 
pair; iso that even at the time of their libera- 
tion, these towns bore no external mark of po- 
verty or decay. The consequence of that de- 
cree, however, had been, that persons possessing 
houses at first lowered their rents, then asked na 
rents at all ; happy to get them off their hands, 
and throw on the tenants the burden of paying 
taxes for them and keeping them in repair ; and 
laistly, in many instances, offered sums of money 
to bribe others to live in their houses, or even 
accept the property of them. 

The taxes of France, under l^apoleon, it would 
have been supposed, vfene alone suiSdent to ex- 
asperate the people against diem. They were 
oppressive, not merely fix)m their amount, but 
especially from the arbitrary power which was 
granted to the prefects of towns and arrondisse- 
mentSy and their agents, in collecting them. A 
certain sum was directed to be levied in each 
district, and the apportioning of this burden on 
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the cHflfiafent inhabitimto vms left almost ehtixdjr 
to the dfec^tian of these officers. 

It is quite obvious, therefbce, as we abeady 
hinted, that the popularity of Napoleon in 
France, during at least the greater part of hi$ 
leigil, can be traced to no other source than 
the national vanily of the French. As thejr 
are more fond of shew than of comfort in pri-> 
va^ life, so their public affections are more 
easily won by gaudy decorations thaii by sub^ 
atantial bendlts. Napoleon gave them enough 
of the formed ; they had victories abroad and 
spectacles at* home — ^their capital was embel- 
lished — ^thdr country was aggrandised — ^their 
glory was exalted ; and if he had continued suc- 
eessful, France would stfll have continued to 
applaud and admire him, while she had sons to 
swell her armies, and daughters to drudge in 
ha- fields. 

As it was not Napoleon who made the French 
a military ^and ambitious people, so it is not his 
&11 alone that can secure the world against 
Ae eflfects of their military and ambitious 
spirit It is not merely the removal of him 
who has so long guided it, but the extinction 
of the spuit itself that is necessary. The effect 
of the late events on the active part of the 
population of France, (^not be accurately 
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judged of in the present moment of irritation 
and disorder; but whatever government that 
country may ultimately assume, it may surely 
be hoped that their experience of unsuccessful 
and calamitous war has been sufficient to incline 
them to peace ; that they will learn to measure 
their national glory by a' better standard than 
mere victory or noise ; that they will reflect on 
the true objects, both of political and military 
institutions, and acknowledge the happiness of 
the people they govern to be the supreme law 
of kings, and the blessings of the country tliey 
serve to be the best reward of soldiers. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



JOUBNKY TO FLANDEES. 



When we left Paris, we took the road to Sois- 
sons and Laon, with a view to see the seat of 
war during the previous campsdgn, and examine 
the interesting coimtry of Flanders, After 
passing the village of La Villette, and the heights 
of Belleville, the country becomes flat and un- 
interesting, and is distinguished by those fea- 
tures which characterise almost all the level agri- 
cultural districts of Prance. The road, which is 
of great breadth, and paved in the centre, runs 
through a continued plain, in which, as far as 
the eye can reach, nothing is to be discerned 
but a vast expanse of com fields, varied at in- 
ti^rvals by fallows, and small tra^cts of lucerne 
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and sainfoin. Ko indosures are to be met with ; 
few woods are seen to vary the uniformity of 
the view ; and the level surface of the ground 
is only broken at intervals by the long rows of 
fruit-trees which intersect the country in diffe- 
rent directions, or the tall avenues of elms be* 
tween which the chaussees are placed. 

These elm trees would give a magnificent ap- 
pearance to the roads, both from their age and 
the immense length during which they fringe its 
sides, were it not that they are uniformly dipt 
to the very top, for firewood, by the peasantry, 
and that all their natural beauty is in conse- 
quence destroyed. The elm, indeed, pushes 
out its shoots to replace the branches which have 
been destroyed, and fringes the lofty stem with 
a cluster of foliage ; but as soon as these young 
Imuiches have become large, they too jxre in their 
turn sacrificed to the same purpose. When 
seen frcmi a distance, accordingly, these trees 
resemble tall May-poles with tufts at their tops, 
and are hardly to be distinguished from the 
Lombardy poplars, which^ in many parts of 
the country, line the sides of the prindpal roads. 

One most remarkable drcumstance in the 
agricultural districts of France, is here to be 
seen in its full extent. The people do not dwell 
in detached cottages, placed in the centre of tlidr 

v2 
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farms or their properties^ as in all parts of Eng- 
land; they live together in aged villages or 
boroughs, often at the distance of two or threie 
miles from the place of their labour, and wholly 
separated from the fiirms which they are em-* 
ployed in cultivating. It is no imcommon thing, 
accordingly, to see a farmer leaving a little town 
in the morning with his {doughs and horses, to 
go to his piece of ground, which lies mkny miles 
from the place of his residence. 

This circumstance, which exists more or less 
iij every part of France, is characteristic of the 
state in which the peojde were placed in those 
remote periods, when their habits of life were 
originally formed. It indicates that popukur de« 
gradation and puUic insecurity, when the poor 
were compelled to unite themselves in villages 
or towns for protection from the banditti, whom 
the government was unable to restrain, or from 
the more desolating oppression of feudal pbower. 
In every country of Europe, in whidh the feudal 
tyranny long subsisted ; in Spain, in Franae, in 
Poland, and in Hungary, this custom has pre- 
vailed to a certain extent, and the remains of it 
are still to be seen in the remoter parts of Scot- 
land. It is in countries alone who^e freedom 
has long subsisted ; in Switzerland, in Flaji4ers, 
and in England, that no traces of its effects are 
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to be discerned in the manners and the condition 
of the peasantry ; that the enjoyment of indivi- 
dual security has enabled the poor to spread 
themselves in fearless confidence over the coun- 
try; and that ihe traveller, in admiring the 
union of natural beauty with general prosperity, 
which the appeainnce of the country exhibits, 
blesses that government, by the influence of 
whose equal laws that delightfiil union has been 
effected.^ 

In the Neighbourhood of Paris, and in those 
situations which are favourable for vineyard or 
garden cultivation, this circumstance gives a' 
very singular aspect to the face of the country. 
As fer as the eye can reach, the sloping banks, 
or rising swells, are cultivated with the utmost 
COTe, and intersected by little paths, which wind 
through the gardens, or among the vineyards, 
in the most beautiful manner ; yet no traces of 
human' habitation are to be discerned, by whose 
labour, <»• for 'whose use, this admirable cultivieu 
tion has been Conducted. The labourers, or pro- 
prietors of these gardens, dwell at the distance 
of nlilfes, in aiitiquated villages, which re- 
semblfe^the old boroughs which are now wear- 
Hig dii't in the improved parts of Scotland. In 
the greatf*r part of France, the people dwell in 
this manner, in crowded villages, while the 

V 3 
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open country, ev&ry where cidtivated, is but 
seldom inhabited. The superiority, aocprding- 
ly,,in the beauty of those districts, where the 
cottages are sprinkled over the country, and 
surrounded by fruit-trees, is greater than can 
well be imagined : and it is owing to this dr- 
cumstance that Pica^y, Artois, and Normandy, 
exhibit &b much more pleasmg an appearance, 
than most of the other provinces of France, 

In the district between Paris and Soissons, as 
in almost eveify other part of the eountiy, the 
land is now in the hands of the peasantry, who 
became proprietors of it during the struggles of 
the revolution. We had every where occasion 
to observe the extreme industry with which the 
people conduct their cultivation, and perceived 
numerous instances of the truth of Mr Yoimg^s 
observation, ** that there is lio such instigator to 
^ severe and incessant labour, as the minute sub^ 
" division of landed property .•• But though 
their industry was uniformly in the fairest de- 
gree laudable, yet we could not help deploring 
the i^orant and unskilful manna* in ^ which 
this indu4jtry is directed* The cuhivaticm is 
stiU carried on after the miserable rotation which 
so justly excited the indignation of Mr Young 
presvious to the cc»nmencement pf the revolu- 
tion. Wheat, barley or oats, sainfoin, lucerne or 
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€itover» BAAMioWf forin the univeidd rotiiUidii. 
The green crops are uniformly ent^ and earned 
iato'l^e hknute for the cattle ; as there are no in« 
dosuisei^ tt^re is no sudi thing as pa^urage in 
the fields ;• and* exo^pionoe on the banks of the 
CHse^ we never saw OBtHe pasturing in those 
parte ^'JFxwce; The small quantiit]^ erf* lucerne 
and samfcHn, mdreovav shews that there are but 
few hi»ds in this^part ^ France, and that meat, 
Imtter,' cmt (cbeese, form Itat a small part of the 
fyoA <^ dfbe peasai^. r Non»teidy» in ftct, is 
lhe;only pasture district of France, and the pro* 
diiee ofitbe dsiry tineas prine^pdly intended 
£>r the maikflta of Paris. 

The scAvis ^pive&Aly exoeifent the whole 
wayi^conifxised'ofalDamin OH^ mb^d 

with day and sand, and extieAndy eaidly work* 
ed. Jdisemble &ll0wsate.^)ft(m seen^ on which 
tibe sheep pick* up a. wretched «ubsistence*-4heir 
leaii sid^s and mtiagre lijaahs exUbitthe^ effects 
of: the. scanty food whicji they.ffl^oible toob^ 
tain.' ;The.p]0ttgfaing to us appeared exodlmt ; 
but we were utiarble to determine whether 
tfads K^as to be in^uttd to the skilfulness of 
the labwmr, or «the lii^t finable nature of the 

The .property of the < peasantry is not mr^ 
rouaded by any endosuseft^ ms a£^ there on^F 
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vbSble midb» \v4ierebf itheir scpatatetboundaim; 
could be determined Vjr the ey^dt a steuiger. 
The pkin exhifaitScOKie unbroken Miftceof com 
or T^e3nBards^ apd appears as if it aft finmed a 
part of one boundlefiB property, Tbe-^^art ex- 
panae, hoYreva*»«i8 in fiiet subdivided! into an in- 
finite number of c^nall estates, tbe piopiietois of 
whidi dwdl in die aged boroiigiis thibugb wlueh 
the road oocarionally pasaes, and the extremities 
of wfai^h |ue marked' by great rtones fixed oa 
tfa^r ^dbi, vtimdk are oono^eded fimn a ipasaenger 
bf^' luxuriant coriii'in' whidith^t^V^^^^^ 
loped* I%]s descriptkin a^^liDsJto tfaM» giaiaiiii- 
tricts in almost every p«t of Fcanei^: . ^ 
. . JUtheu^fa the xxmditiiHi ^af ,<^ pesisantry liaa^ 
been greatly ameliorated^ iti^conseqaqnee of the 
division lof .landed property sikioe ihe reycSu&Qii^ 
ireiihesrinereased weatth-has not yet iiad any 
iofluaice cm the state of tbeir-babki^^xis^cn? the 
geiieraLix>m£t)ct <£ thek duripiUngS; Tim rises 
from the •nature of the oontribiitipiiaito mskibh 
theylhrare i&ibjeeted durihg thit^ieqc;otie^v€ra 
incintslwhich sueoeeded the&atyewMf thereiro- 
Iuti0ii^i:.J]%ese JcbntribMoi^ 4M0 

gdvernoESiOf districts iii|3ieihlo£^ 
ner. The arrondissement was assessed at a der- 
tain sum \^ iikegmmpamisit^ or 9 ca^taifi wtibi- 
button :&fe tfae;support>«tf ^W9jt'wm'ihpMeA i 
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and tiie smn was pe&poitioiitd oixt ainong ti^ 

difierent iiihalHtants, acoordikig^totiie discceticm 

of tl» eoUffctor* Any appearand * cijxm&xt, 

accwiitoijgly» among theiL-peasantry,- wasinuue- 

diately &lb\i^ by an inore£^iGd.contribu4pn» 

and beainer ta;£es; aiid faqiice the peqple never 

ventured jfaxmake. any display. ^itheir increased 

weaU^.mjtheir dwellingB, -or kt any iuiiele of 

tfa^ir. expdttditnre^ idii^. might Bttiact^theuGu. 

tioe of. tijus icdleclui^iii£ilfce^iimperU revenue. 

The. huisdeiifi.;tD wludia tiley .were^ ^suhjedted^ 

in<»sOTeK,L :eq>eeiatty di^u:^ ^he^i 

war, ivjere jextremelyt severe^ arisilig bo^fin^Bi 

liie.enonnoua^mms requi^ to^ savetfaeir^ns 

fipopi the« coiusqE!qita0^ 

contributuiiis;io.whi|Ji thejr were subjected. .^ 
. .,Erom these eatisesy the division of knded pro- 
-perty has not. ytt piodooed that Jitiiking ame^ 
lioration in the. bafaits' and present 4:x^mfort of 
the 'peasantry, ji^hieh g^nei^y attend this ini-^ 
poirtant measure! and thJeir^we&Mi.is^ ^rather 
hoardediup, after the eastern eustoiki, fwfutisre 
emergencies, or, spent 4n the supf>ortof an^early 
marnag^ and. never lairidied in ^the fearless, en- 
joyment of present japiil^nce. 

In some mspects, howewt, ibeir appearance 
evidently beats the mark of the improvement in 
their situation. Their dreesa is: upon the whdb 
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njeat and oomfiwtBble, covered in genevai by a 
9fie&es of smo(^; iioek c^ a light blue ccdour, 
and exhibiting noneof that misenAle appear- 
ance which Mr Young, described as characteiis- 
ing the kbouiii^dassea during hb time. They 
evidently had the aspect of bang well &d, and 
both in their %ures and dress^ affi»ded a stnk- 
ing contrast to the wretched and deorepid ifr- 
hatntants of the towns^ in whom the real po- 
verty of the people, uiida* the dd regime, was 
stiH peroeptible. Ih^ solme of these towns, the 
at^)eaniiioe of the beggars^ their restomrdinaiy < 
figures, an4 tattered dress, exhilnted a jspectacte 
whicb wbnld have ht&i inooBCc&iirafafyhidicroub, 
were it not lor tiie melancholy ideas of abject 
poverty which it nee^sariiy convey^. 
' About twaity milte from £k»ssons, the road 
passes through the.mi^ificent folest of Villars 
Coterets, whidi, in the.luxuriance and extent of 
its woods, rivals the forest of Fontraibleaii: 
The plai» on windx it stands is varied by rising 
groui^s,, and the diatanoe exhifaite beautiful vib* 
tasofforestsoener}'atldgentfe swells, adorned 
by rieh and varied &liage; It wants^ howevav 
those grand and strikug features, that mixture 
of rock and wot>d, of Ssmest gloom and savage 
sdeneiy^ which give so linriralleda charm to the 
forest of Fontatnbleauk . \ 
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From V3]ar$ Coterets, the road lies ovfer a high 
plat^u, covered with grain, and exhibiting more 
than cHfdinary barrenness and desoktioa Aftar 
passiiig over this dreary track, you arrive at the 
edge of a steep declivity, which shelves down to ^ 
the valley in which the Aisne wanders. The 
appearance of this valley is extremely beautiful 
It is sheltered by high ridges, or sloping hills; 
covered with vineyards, orchards, and luxuriant 
woods: the little plain is studded with viUap 
and neat cottages, embosomed in trees, or sur- 
rounded by green meadows, in which the wind« 
ing course of the Aisne can at intervals be dis^ 
cemed. When we reached this spot, the sun 
had newly risen ; his level rays illuminated the 
white cottages with which the valley is sprinkled, 
or glitta^ed on the stream which winded through 
its plain ; while the Gothic towers of Soisaons 
threw a long shadow over the green fields which 
surrounded its walls. It reminded us of those 
tines in Thon^son, in which the effect of the 
morning light is so beautifully described : 

^ Lo, ntvf appaxent all, 
Aslant the de\v-brigbt earth and coloured air, 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad, 
And sheds tlie shining day, that burnished plays 
On rocks^ and hills, and toners, and wandering streanift, 
High gleaming from afar." 
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Hie descent to Soisscoi^ is^ throagh a declivity 
ddorned by thrrVing gsirdens and neat cottages^ 
detached from ^ach otfaetv which » affonled a 
pleading conteast to the solitoryi uninhabited^ 
though cultivated plainjs through whieh pup 
route had previously lain. The Fauxbourgs^df 
liie town ii:ere wholly in ruins^ having been t^ 
tally destroyed in the three assaults* which they 
had sustained during the previous campaign. 
Tbe town itself is smaU, sunpunded by decayed 
f(M!tifications^ and ocmtaining. nothing of note^ 
except the Gothic spires> which beaptestimcmy 
to its antiquity^ ' . - 

On leaving Soissons on the road to Laon^ you 
go finr two niiles through the level plain in 
which the town is situated ; after which you 
begin ta ascend the steep ridge by which its 
eastern boundary is formed. It was on the 
sunsmit of this ridge that Marshal Blucher^s 
army was drawn up^ 80^000 strong, at the time 
when a detachment of his troops, under Count 
Langeron, was 'deluding Soissons against the 
French army. Immediately below this position, 
there is placed a small village, which bore the 
marks of despei^te fighting; all the houses were 
unroofed or shattered in every part by musket 
balls; and many seemed to have. been burnt 
during the struggles of which it was fwmerly the 
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theatre. ^ There is an xAd castle a little hi^er up 
the ascent, which was garrisoned by the alh^ed 
troops ; in the neighbourhood of which^ we p^-» . 
eeived numerous traces of the immense bivouae^ 
which had been made round it& walls f pertieu^ 
krly the bodies of horses and oxen, wludi the 
Russians had left on the gtound, and Which thb 
peasants had taken no pains to ifemoye. 

From thence the rdad runs over' a high kvel 
plateau, covered wijtb miserable oopi^ or worse 
faUow^^ and having an aspect of sterility very 
different from what we were accustomed to in 
the ridhi provinces of France. In the midst of 
this dreJHy country, we beheld with delight de- 
veral deep ravines, formed by streams which fdl 
into the Aisne^ sheltered from the chUling blasts 
that sweep alqng the Wgh plains by which they 
are sunt>unded^ the steep sides of which werfe 
clothed with luxiuiant woods, 'and in thebot^ 
torn of which are placed many little farms, and 
Cottages, 'Whieh exhibited a perfect; 'pibtur^ of 
rural beauty. Even here, h'owevelr^ ike terrtUe 
effects of war were eletoly; visible^; th*se-«equfeS- 
tered spots had been ravf^ed- by the hostile 
armies; and the nunie^ M^aJil^^^ the-'peasafits 
dwellings presented a. melancholy spectacle in, 
the midst of the profu^iolv df beauty with wh4di 
they were surrounded. 
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Kalf way between Smssons and Laon, is 
placed a solitary inn.» at which Bonaparte stopt 
six hours, after the disastrous terminatibn of the 
battle of Liaon. The people informed us, that 
during this timej he was in a state of great 
a^tation, wrote mariy different orders, which he 
destroyed as fast as they were done, and Cover- 
ed the floor with the firagments of his writing. 
Many ^Cossacks and Bashkirs had beoi quartered 
in this inn ; the people, as usual, would not 
allow them any good qualities, but often repeat- 
ed, with evident chagrin — *^ lis mangent comme 
"* des diables ; ils ont mang^ tous les poulets." 

The features of the country continue with 
little variety, till you begin to descend from the 
high plateau, over which the road has passed 
into the wooded valley, in the centre of which 
the hill and town of Laon are placed. The 
dreary aspect of l3tm plateau, which, though 
cultivated in every part, exhibited few traces of 
human habitation, was . enlivened occasionally 
by herds of pigs, of a lean and meagre breed, 
(followed by shepherds of the most grotesque 
appearance,) wandering over the bare fallows, 
and seemingly reduced to the necessity of feed- 
ing on their mother earth. 

At the distance of six miles from Laon, the 
descent begins to the plain below, down the 
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side of a deep ravine, beautifully clothed with 
woods and vineyards. On the other side of this 
ravine lies the plateau on which the battle of 
Craon was fought, whose level desdate surface 
seemed a fit theatre for the struggle that was 
there maintained. At t{ie bottom of the ravme 
the road passes a long line of villages, siurround^ 
ed with wood and gardens, which had been 
' wholly ruined by the operations of the armies ; 
and among the neighbouring woods we were 
shewn numerous graves both of French and 
Russian soldiers. 

The approach to Laon' lies through a great 
morass, covered in different places with low 
brudiwood, and intersected only by the narrow 
ehauss^e on whidi the road is laid. The ap- 
pearance of the town is very striking ; standing 
on a hill in the centre of a plain of 10 or 12 mfles 
in diameter, bounded on aE sides by steep and 
wooded ridges. It is surroioided by an old 
wall, and some decayed towers^ md is adorned 
by some fine Gothic spires, whose apparent msg^ 
nitude is much increased by tiie. elevated^ station 
on which they are ^aeed. 

In a*ossing this clutusste, we werd immediately 
struck with the extraordinary policy of Bona- 
parte, in attacking the Russian army posted on 
the heights of Laon, where his only retreat was 
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hy the twvow roiA we were traversing, wfaidi^ 
fat s^vertd miles, niti tlm)ugh a mOraft8, iiDpas* 
sable lost caAiageir w artillery^ This appeared 
the more wonderful, as the army he' was attack* 
ii^' Was^'mare numat)it8 than his own; com- 
posed of admirable troo|}s, imd posted in a posi*^ 
tibn" 'Where littfc hopes of success c6uld bfe 
entertaSned.' It was an error of the same kind 
38' he committed M; Leipsic, when he 'gave 
battle to the allied armies with a single Imdge 
i^d a l<xig defile iiy his rear. It is lakl down as 
one of the first mUxims of war, by IVederte the 
Great, •** never to %ht an ehemy^ with a bridge 
" OP didfile in your rear; as, if you are defeated, 
" theruin of the army must ensue irt the con- 
''fttskm'whidi die ^narrowness of the retreat 
** crtetefe'' We ' cannot suppose so great a 
geivenai as fi<maparte to have been %n6i^nt of 
so established a principle, dr a rute which cdm« 
mon sense appears so obviously tQ dictate 1 4t h 
more' probable^ that in the cbnfidenoe which 
the long habit of success had occasioned, he 
never contemplated ihe^ possibility <rf a defeat, 
nor took any measure* whiitever. fot enMiing 
the Safety of his army in liie cveitt of' a retreat 
Be this as it may, it is certain tlmt he fought at 
Laon with a morass, at)si^ed by a single chaussde, 
in his rear, and that if he had been totally de- 
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felted, instead of bekig fepnlsed m i^ actten 
which then took place» his atmy must hove 
be^n irretrierably rained^ in the Barrow line 
over which their retreat was of neeesi^ty eewfN 
dueted. 

At the ibot of the hil) of Lao^ is placed a 
miall Tillage named Semillj, in whieh a despe- 
rate conflict had evidently beevimaafntahied. The 
treeswere^ riddled with the cannon-shot; the walls 
were pierced for the &e of infientry, and the 
houses aU in ruins, from the showers of balls to 
which thejr had been exposed. The steep de- 
clivity of the bill itself was covered with gar- 
dens and vineyards, in which the allied army 
had been posted during the continuaiice of the 
conflict ; but though three months had not 
elapsed since the period when they were filled 
with hostile troops, no traces of desolation were 
to be seen, TK)r any thing which could indicate 
the occurrence of any extraordiimry events. The 
vines grew in the utmost luxuriance on the spot 
where columns of infanti-y had so recently stood, 
and the garden cultivation appeared in aB its 
neatness, on the very ground which had been 
ktely traversed^by all the apparatus of modem 
warfare. It would have been impossible for 
any one to have conceived, that the destruction 
they occasioned codkl so soon have been repair- 
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ed; or that the powers of Nature, m that g^d 
climate, could so rapidly have efi^ced all traces 
of the desolation which marked the track of hu- 
man ambition. 

The town of Laon itself contains little wor* 
thy of note ; but the view from its ramparts, 
though not eoctensive, was one of the most pleas* 
ing whiph we hiid seen in France. The little 
plain with which the town is sprroun^ed, is 
varied with woods, cgm fields, and vineyards; 
the view is dosed on every side by aridge of 
hills, which form a chx^ular boundary round its 
fiuthest extremity, while the . foicground is 
finely marked by the decaying towers pf the 
fortress, or the darjc foliage which shades its 
ram^^rts. 

We walked over the field of battle with a de- 
gree of interest, which nothing but the poe- 
morable operations of which it had fc^rmejily 
been the theatre, could possibly hav« excited* 
ThjB accounts of the action, which we received 
fix)m the inhabitants of the town, and peasantry 
in its vicinity, agreed perfectly with the offi- 
cial details which we had previously read ; and 
although we could not giye aq . opinion with 
confidence on a military qiiestion, it certainly 
appeared to us, that the operations of the French 
army had been ill combined. Indeed, some 
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French officers with whom we cdiiVersed on the 
next day, allowed that the battle had been ill 
fought, but, as usual^ laid all the blame upon 
Mannont. The main body of the French 
army, advancing by the road from Soissons, at- 
tacked the villages of Ardon and Semilly in 
front of the town, on the centre of Marshal 
Bluchef s position, and his right wing, which 
was ported in the intersected ground to the 
west of the town, on the morning of the 9th 
of March. These parts of the position were 
occupied chiefly by the corps of Woronzoff and 
Buloff, and as they were very strong, noim- 
pression was made on them, and the troops who 
defended them maintained themselv^, without 
support from the reserves, during the whole day. 
Late in the evening, the corps of Marmont, 
with a body of cayalry under Arrighi, appeared 
on tlie road from Rheims, advancing apparently 
without any communication or concert with the 
troops under Napoleon in person, (who were 
drawn up, for the most part, in heavy columns, 
in the immediate vicinity ^ the Soissons Toad)^ 
and made a fririous attack op the extreme left 
of Marshal Blucher's position. The Marshal 
being satisfied by this time, that the troops in 
position about the town were adequate to the 
defence of it against Napcde(Mi's force, was ena-. 
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bled to detach the whole corps of York, Kle^, 
and Sacken, with the greater part of his cavalry, 
to oppose Marmont, who was instantly, over- 
thrown, cut off firom all comnrunication with 
Napoleon, and driven across the Aisne, with 
the loss of four or five thousand prisoners, and 
forty pieces of c»inon. The only assistance 
which Napoleon could give him in his retreat, 
was by renewing the attack on Ardon and 
Semilly, which he did next morning, and main- 
tained the action during the whole of the 10th, 
with no other effect, flSan preventing the ptir- 
suit of Marmont fi^om being followed up by the 
vigour which might otherwise have been dis- 
played by the Silesian army, notwithstanding 
the fatigues which they had undergone at that 
time, during six weeks of continued marching 
and fighting. 

The village of Athies, where the contest with 
Marmont's corps was decided, containing about 
200 houses, had been completely burnt in the 
time of the action ; and, when we were there/ 
little progress had been made in rebuilding it, 
but the inhabitants, then living in temporary 
sheds, displayed their usual cheerfulness and 
equanimity ; they were, very loud in reproba- 
tion of the military conduct of Marmont, and 
very anicious to convince us, that the Fi^nch* 
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had been overwlidmed only by great superiority 
of numbers, and that the allies might havecom- 
platdy ait off the istreat of Mannont towards 
Rheims, if they had known how to profit by 
theartilccess. 

June 8th, we left Laon at sunrise, and took 
tiie road to St Quentin. For a few miles the 
msd pflflses through the plain in which the town 
is placed, after which it enters a pass, formed 
between the fJoping Mils, by which its boundary 
is marked^ These hiBs are, for the most part, 
soft and gceen, like t£Sse on the banks of the 
Yarmw in Sootiand, but varied, in some places, 
by woods and orchards; and their lower de- 
clivities are every nHkiere covered by vineyards 
and gai!den cultival^Qn. Near dieir foot is 
placed the village of Ci«ssy, which strudc us as 
the most oooMSbrtahle we had seen in France. 
The houses are hU neat and substantial, covered 
with exeellent slated roofs, and lifted by large 
windows, -each sarrounded by a little garden^ 
and exhibitkig a degree df comfort rarely to be 
met with amoi^ the dwellings of the Frendbi 
peasantry. On inquiry, we fomfid that these 
peasants had long been proprietors of their 
houses, with the gard^is attached, and had 
eadi a vineyard on Ihe adjoining heights. The 
eflSects of long estaUished property were here 
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very apparent in the habits of comfiMrt and in* 
dustry, which, in process of time, it had in- 
grafted upon the dispositions and wishes of the 
people. 

After passing the ridge of Kttle hills, through 
banks dothed with hangmg woods, the road 
descends into a tittle circular valley, surrounded 
on all sides by rising grounds, which presented 
a scene of the most perfect rural beauty. The 
upper part of the hills were covered with luxu- 
riant woods, whose flowing outline suited the 
expression of softness and repose by which the 
scene was distinguished ; on the dectivities be- 
low the wood, the vineyards, gardens, and fruit- 
trees, covered the sunny banks which descended 
into the plain, while the lower paiA of the valley 
was filled with a village, embosomed in fruit- 
trees, ornamented only by a simple spire. It 
is impossible for language to convey an adequate 
idea of the beauty of this exquisite scene ; it 
united the interest of romantic scenety with 
the chann of cultivated nature, and seemed 
placed in this sequestered valley, to combine 
all that was delightful in rural Kfe. When we 
first beheld it, the sun was newly risen ; his in- 
creasing rays threw a soft light over the wooded 
hills, and illuminated the summit of the village 
spire ; the grass and the vines were still gHtter- 
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ing in the morning dew, and the songs of the 
peasants were heard on all sides, cheering the 
begkining of their early labour. The marks of 
cultivation harmonized with the expression by 
which the scene was characterised; they were 
emblematic only of human happiness, and had 
a tendency to induce the momentary belief, that 
in this sequestered spot the human species shared 
in the fiibiess of universal joy. 

As we descended into the valley, we perceived 
a, gieat chateau near the western extremity of 
the village of Foidrain, which appeared still to 
be inhabited, and had none of the appearance of 
6ecsy by which aU that we had hitherto seen 
were distinguished. It belongs to the ChevaUer 
Brancas, who. is. proprietor of this and seven or 
eight of the adjoining villages, and whose estates 
extend over a great part of the surrounding 
country. On enquiry, we found that this great 
proprietor had, long bef<»re the revolution, pur- 
sued a most enlightened and indulgent conduct 
towards his peasantry, giving Ihem leases of 
their houses and gardens of 20 or 30 years, and 
never rcsnoving any even at the expiration of 
that period, if their conduct had been indus- 
trious during its continuance. The good effects 
of this liberal policy have appeared in the most 
striking manner, not only in the increased 
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industry wd €»Ia]!|;ied wealth of the fcraante ; 
but in the iiioderat(e, hyA cooduet irhidi tbejr 
pursued, during the eveaotfyl period of the te- 
v^dution. The farmeiB <m tfak estate we some 
of the rv^st in Fnooe ; muiy beisig poss^ned 
of a capital of ISfiOO of 16^00 francs, (&om 
£. 750 to £. SOe Sterling,) a very brge sum ui 
that country, and . amply sufiident for the 
management of the farms whidi they possessed. 
Their houses %te p^eat and joomfiirtable in the 
most r^narkaUe degree, and the fiurm*steadings 
as extensive and substantial as in the most im* 
pcoved districts pf Engkutni The grouinl is 
cultivated with the utmost cave, and the in- 
dustry of the peiasants is conspieiious in evaj 
part of agrjcultmral management It Yras im^ 
possil^e, in coniparing these prosperous dwells 
ingi with the decayed viUa^s in most other 
parts of tjbe country^ not to discern, in tiie 
dearest manni^, th^ sahitaiy influenoe of indi- 
viducd 4$eGiii»ty upoKi the hfaouiing dasaes ; and 
the tendency- whiidiL the tatakity of enjoying 
tjUe fruits of their labom ibas, not mierdiy in in- 
laraasix^ their piieswt mduatry, buit awakening 
those wifii^ of in^rxyvement, and engendomg 
those halnts of comfort, wUeh are the only true 
foundation of pidi^ae hspjuness. 
jDudng the nevoluitiont when the peasants ai 
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aii the adieimng estates violaitly dlsposse^used 
their bndloitds of their property ; when every 
ai^^pmmg /chateau exhiUted a m^ne of desda- . 
tiw and ruin ; the peasants of this estate wae 
n^Ki^rliiflbUe £»r their moderate a^d steady con- 
diiet; M far fi^om tbemsdlTes pillagfag their 
mgamr^ they forpied a league for his def<»ice 
** --rrjls I'ont souteniis," as they themselves ex- 
prcssed it^-^imd he contiv,wd tirmgkmt, and t> 
nQft^ iB tke quiet possession^ of its great estate. 
{t is not perb^ips going too far to say, thsft had 
the peasants throughout the country been 
treated with the ssune indulgenoe^ and sjulfered 
to €Wj(^ the same property, as in this ddightful 
district, Franee would have be^i spared from 
all the horroissf wd all die sufferings of her revo* 
lution. 

From FiOiidrain to La Fere, the eountry i^ 
for the most part, flat ; and the load^ whidi is 
diaded by lofty trees, i^irts the ed^ of a great 
fcMrest, which stap^tehes as &f as the eye can 
reach to the left, and joins with the foiest of 
• Viilaps Coterets. For m^ny miles the road is 
bordered 1^ fruit-ti?ees, and the epttages have a 
most comfortable thrivtii^ fq^armice. To St 
Quantin ii^e face of the ooiBitry is flat, though 
therid^e over which ytiu \^^^ is Ligh ; the vil- 
lage have an appeaiaiioe uf progress and opu- 
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lence about them, which is rarely to be met 
with in other parts of Franoe,. All the pea- 
santry carry on manufactures in their own 
houses ; and probably their gains are veiy ocMi- 
siderable, as their houses are much more neat 
and comfortable than in districts wfaidi - are 
solely agricultural, and their dress bears the ap* 
pearance of considerable wealth. The eultira- 
tion in the open country still continues, in ge- 
neral, to be wheat, barley, dover, and fiUow; 
but the approach to French Flanders is ver^ 
obvious, both ftom the increased quimtity of 
rye under cultivation, from the occasicmal fields 
of beans which are to be met with, and ftom 
the numbers of potatoes and other vegetables 
which are to be discerned round the immediate 
vicinity of the villages. In these vtU^es the 
bouses are whitewashed^ surrounded by gardens, 
and have a smiling aspect 

La Fere is a small town, surrounded with 
trifling fortifications, containing a considerable 
arsenal of artillery. We were much amused, 
while there, with the spectacle which the market 
exhibited. A great concourse of people had 
been coDected fhrai all quarters, to purchase a 
number of artillery horses which the govern- 
ment had exposed at a low price, to indemnify 
the people for the losses they had sustained 
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during the continuance of the war. The crowds 
of grotesque figures which thronged the streets, 
the picturesque appearance of the horses that 
were exposed to sale, and the fierce martial as- 
pect of the grenadiers of the old guard, a de- 
tachment of whom were quartered in the town, 
rendered this^ scene truly characteristic of the 
French people. 

St Quentin is a neat, dean, and thriving 
town, resembling, both in the forms of the 
houses, and the opulence of the middling classes, 
the better sort of the country towns in Eng-. 
land. It is the seat of considerable manufac* 
tures, which throve amazingly under the impe- 
rial government, in consequence of the exclu- 
sion of the English commodities during the re- 
volutionary wars. The linen manufacture is 
the staple branch of industry, and affords em- 
ployment to the peasantry in their own houses^ 
in every direction in the surrounding country, 
which is probably the cause of the thriving 
prosperous appearance by which they are dis- 
tinguished. The great church of St Quentin, 
though not built in fine proportions, is striking, 
from the coloured glass of its windows, and its 
great dimensions. 

The French cultivation continues without 
any other change than the increased quantity 
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of rye in the fidds^ and vegetafeles round the 
cott£^es, to the fronti^ of French Fkndersw 
Stili the country exhibits one unWoken sheet of 
Qom and fallow ; no inelosures are to be seen, 
and little wood varies the uniformity of the 
prospect. In crossing a high ridge whif^ sepa- 
rates St Quentin from Cambray, the road pa^nw 
over the great canal fix)m Antwerp to Taxi% 
which is here oarried for many Oiiles through 
a tunnel under ground. This great work was 
commenced under the administraticm of M. 
Turgot, but it was not comjdeted tiU the timeof 
Bonaparte, who employed in it great numbers of 
the prisoi^ers whom he had taken in ^pain. The 
magnitude of the un^rtaking xEtay be jvtdgeA 
of from the immense depth of the hollow 
which was cut foar it previous to the tommmee^ 
ment of the tunnel, which is sp great, that the 
canal, when seai &om the top, hits the aj^pear^- 
ance of a little stream. The course of the tun- 
nel is marked cm the surface of t^ ground by 
a line of chalky soil, whidi is spa^ead above Hm 
centre, and whidi isan be seen as far as the ^e 
can reach, stretching ovar the vast ridge by 
w^iich the country is traversed. 

At the distance of three miles &om the town 
of Cambray, the road oxisses the andimt frontiers 
of French Flanda-s. We had k)ng been Icoking 
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for this transition, to discofver if it still exhibited 
the striking change described by Arthur Youn^, 
" between the effects of the despotism of old 
" France^ which depressed agriculture, and the 
** free spinrit of the Burgundian provinces, which 
"cherished aaid protected it." No sooner had- 
we crossed the old line, of demarcation between 
the French and Flemish provinces, than we 
were knme^ately struck with the difference^ 
both in the aspect of the country, the mode of 
cultivation, and the condition of the people. The 
features of the landscape assume a totally dif- 
ferent aspect ; the straight roads, the dipt elms, 
the boundless plains of France are no longer ta 
be seen ; and in their place succeeds a thickly 
wooded soil and cultivated country. The 
number of villages is infinitely increased ; the 
village spires rise above the woods in every 
direction,, to mark the antiquity and the extent 
of the population : the houses of the peasants 
are detached from each other, and surrounded 
with fruit trees, or gardens kept in the neatest 
order, and aH the features of the landscape in- 
dicate the long established prosperity by which 
the country has been distinguished. 

Nor is the difference less striking in the mode 
of cultivation which is pursued. Fallows, so 
oommon in France, almost universally disap- 
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pmr; and in their place, numerous crops of 
beans, pease, potatoes, carrots and endive, are to 
be met with. In the cultivation of these crops 
manual labour is universally employed ; and the 
mode of cultivation is precisely that which is 
carried on in garden husbandry. The crops are 
uniformly laid out in small patches of an acre 
or thereby to each species of vegetable ; which, 
combined with the extreme minuteness of the 
cultivation, gives the country under tillage the 
appearance of a great kitchen garden. This sin- 
gular practice, which is universal in Flanders, is 
probably owing to the great use of the manual la- 
bour in the operations of agriculture. Rye is 
very much cultivated, and forms the staple food 
of the peasantry. The crops of wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, and clover, struck us as exceedingly 
heavy, but not nearly so dean as those of a si- 
milar description in the best agricultiuul districts 
of our own country. 

But it is principally in the condition, manners, 
and comfort of the people, that the difference 
between the French and Flemish provinces con- 
sists. Every thing connected with the lower 
orders, indicates the influence of long-established 
prosperity, and the prevalence of habita pro- 
duced by the iminterrupted enjoyment of in- 
dividual opulence. The population of Flanders, 
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both French and Austrian, is pa'fectly astonish* 
ing ; the villages form an almost uninterrupted 
line through the country ; the small towns are 
as numerous as villages in other parts of the 
world, and seem to contain an extensive and 
comfortable population. These small towns are 
particularly remarkable for the number and 
opulence of the middling classes, resemUing in 
this, as well as other respects, the flourishing 
bcHToughs of Yorkshire and Kent, and affording 
a most striking contrast to those of ^ very oppb* 
site description, which we had recently passed 
through in France. 

The cottages of the peasantry, both in the 
villages and the open country, are in the highest 
degree, neat, dean, and comfortable ; built for 
the most part of brick, and slated in the roof; 
nowhere exhibiting the slightest s3anptoms of 
dilapidation. These houses have almost all a 
garden attached to them, in the cultivation of 
which- the poor people display, not only ex- 
treme industry, but a degree of taste superior to 
what might be ejcpectod from thdr condition in 
life : The inside bore the marks of great comfort, 
both from the cleanness which every where pre- 
vailed, and the costly . nature of the ftimiture 
with which they were filled. Nothing could be 
more pleasing than the appearance of the win- 
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dow9, every where in the best repair^ large and 
capaeioas, and furnished with shutters an the 
outside, painted green, which, together with the 
farigbt whiteness of the walls, gave the whole the 
appearance of buildirigs destined for ornamental 
purposes, rather than the abode of the lower or- 
ders of die people. 

Cambray is a neat comfortable town, cootsan^ 
ing 15,000 inhabitants, and surrounded by for- 
tifications in tolerable repair, but which, when 
we passed tjiem, were not armed. It was once 
celebrated for its magnificent cathedral, reckoned 
the finest in France ; but a few ruins of this 
great building alone have escaped the fury of 
the people, during the commencement of the 
revolution; These trifling remains^ however, 
were sufficient to convey some idea of the beau* 
tiful proportions in which the whole had been 
oonstracted; they resembled much the finest 
part of DrybuTgh Abbey, in Scotland. The 
modem cathedral, built near the site of the cid 
one, has a mean exterior, but possesses consi- 
derable splendour in the inside.. 

From Cambray to Valenciennes, the features 
of the country continue the same as those 
we have just described. The surface of the 
ground is still flat, and cultivated in every part 
with the utmost car^, in the garden style of 
husbandry. We were particularly struck, in 
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this district, ^T the quaittitjr of diified firo^9» 
the admimble order in which tbgr are k€|^ 
and the Tast iiumbers e£ peqile, beth meo) 
wdmen, alid cUldrei^ who apfiearad mgaged in 
their cultivation. NdtUng^ indeed;^ hut Ait 
great demanxi fof hifiour^ occodoned By the iise 
of manuid hbeai in hushahdrjn eQUl4 hate 
pniducedi or omdd support; the great poo^liK^ 
tlon by ^hidi Vhmdeh hflts ahrdjr j been disfin^- 
guisfa^. 

Valaieiennea, situated in one of the finest 
(districts of Fiaiiilers; is fikcfwise a itell built^ 
eohifortaUe town^ built entirely of faciik^^ and 
sttcrounded by matgnifieent f&ltificatians^ in ad^ 
Biiiable repair. As this was the frost well forii- 
fied town whi4$h we had seeii, it was to ns a 
matter of no ordinary intertet, Which wad en^ 
^ifOBtd by the reinembrance of the celebrated 
sie^fe which it had undergone from the English 
army at the oommeibeement of the revolutiohary 
war. We were shewn the pcfint at which the En- 
glish fi)tced tiieir entrance ; and the humberlesi^ 
ilntfks of cannon-balls whidi their artillery had 
oc^iisioned duriiig tli^ sicfge tirere still unefiaoe<l. 
Though th^ modem fertificdiionsr built ailer the 
modd of Vaubkn, hare not the romantic or pi(itu- 
resque acrpect which belongs to the aged towers 
of Montr^iiil, AUbenlle^ at Laon, or the more 
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niinous walls of the town of Conway in Wales, 
yet they present a pleasing spectacle, arising 
partly flom the regularity of the forms them- 
selves, and partly from the association with 
which they are connected. 

From Valenciennes to Mons» the country is 
still flat, though the cultivation and the aspect 
of the scene is somewhat varied from what 
had been exhibited by the districts of French 
Flanders, through which we had previously 
passed. It lies lower, and appears more subject 
to inundation : Ditches appear at intervals, filled 
with water, and extensive meadows are to be 
seen, covered with rank and luxuriant grass. 
The cultivation of grain and green crops is less 
frequent, and in their stead, vast tracks of rich 
pasture cover the face of the country. Much 
wood is to be seen oh all sides, often of great 
dimensions ; and the population appears still as 
great as before. The villages succeed <Mie 
another so fast, as almost to form a continued 
street ; and the numberiess spires which rise 
over the woods in every direction, prove that 
this number of inhabitants extends over the 
whole country. The cottages still continue 
neat and comfortable; not picturesque to a 
painter's eye, but exhibiting the more delightful 
appearance of individual prosperity. Their beau- 
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ty is much increased by the quantity of wood^ or 
the variety of £ruit-trees» with which the villages 
are interspersed. There are many coal-pits in 
this country, and a great deal of carriage of 
this valuable mineral on the principal roads. 
They present a scene of injSnitety more bustle 
and activity than the richest parts of France. 
We met a great number of waggons, harnessed 
and equipped like those in £i^land ; and the 
numbersof carrii^es reminded us, in some, degree, 
of the extraordinary appearance, in this respect, 
which the aj^oach to our own capital presents ; 
a state of things widely different from the deso* 
late chaussees which the interior of France fex- 
hilHts. Every thing in the small towns and vil« 
Iflges bore the marks of activity, industry, and 
increasing prosperity. We passed with much 
interest over the cefebrated field of battle of Je- 
mappe, where the remains of Austrian redoubts 
are still visible. 

Mons, the frontier town of Austrian Flan-, 
ders, was once a place of great strength, and 
underwent a dreadful siege during the wars of 
the Duke of Marlborough \ but its ramparts are 
now dismantled, according to the ruinous policy 
of Joseph II. The square in the town is large, 
and has a striking appearance^ owing to the 
picturesque and varied forms of the houses and 
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pulitte buildings of which it k fimned Fiovi 
the summit of the great steeple, to which yoa 
are condaeted hy a stair of $63 stqis^ thete is a 
magnifioeiit view over the adjacent eomitry to 
a great distance. It is for the most part grem^ 
owing to the immenae quantity of hmd unil^ 
pastmrage, and clothed in every diyeetion TVitb 
extensive woods. At a oDnsidenihle cfotanee 
we were shewn the woods^ and heights of Mal^ 
ftaquet, the scene of one of 1^ Duke of Mart- 
borough^s great victories, of which the pei^le 
still spoke, as if it had been one of the recent 
eocurrenees of the war. This town, when We> 
visited it, was completely filled with Fimssten 
and Saxon troops, whose intrepid martial ap- 
pearance bespoke that undaunted character by 
which they have been distinguished in the me* 
morable actions of which Ihis country has since 
been the theatre. 

On leaving Mons, on the road to Brussels, 
you quit the low swampy plain in which the 
town is situated, and aseend a gmtte hill, dbthed 
with wood, in the openings of which, many 
beautifiil views of the spires of the dty are to 
be seen. The hill itself is composed entirely of 
sand, and would be reckoned a rising ground 
in most other coimtries, but it forms a pleasing 
variety to the level plains of Flanders. Firom 
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tiience to Bnisidb^ a distance of 35 miles^ tte 
floenery is beautiful in the greatest degree. Un- 
fike the flat surface which prevails over most 
ptarts of this country, it is charmingly varied by 
hilk and vallies, adorned by beautiful woods, 
whose disposition resembles rather that of trees 
in a gentleman's park^ than what usually occurs 
in an agricultural country. The cottages, over 
tiie whole of this district, are particularly pleas* 
ing ; every where white-washed, dean and com- 
fortable ; half hid by a profusion of fruit-trees, 
or the aged stems of elm and ash.. 

Brain-le-Compte, Halle, and a number of 
smaller towns through which the road passes, 
9M distinguished by the neatness of the bouses, 
and the number and opulmce of the middling 
classes of society. The vaUies are admirably 
cultivated in agricultural or gaa^ien husbandry, 
and interspersed with numerous cottages ; the 
gmtle sbpes are laid out in grass or pasture, 
and the upknds clothed with luxuriant woods. 
Upon the whole, the scenery between Mons 
and Brussels was the most delightful we had 
ever seen of a similar description,, both fix)m> 
the richness and extent of the cultivation ; the 
appearance of public and private property, which 
was unceasingly exhibited; the beautiful va- 
riety of the ground, and the charming dispqsi- 
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tion of the woods which tenninate the view. 
The village spires, whose summits rise above 
the distant woods in every direction, increased 
the effect which the objects of nature were fitted 
to produce, both from the beauty of theu* forms 
themsdves, and the pleasing reflections which 
they awaken in the mind. 

We passed through this beautiful country in 
a fine summer evening in the middle of June. 
The heat of the day had passed : The shades of 
evening were beginning to spread ovei* the low- 
land country ; the forest of Soignies was still il- 
luminated by the glow of the setting sun, while 
his level rays shed a peaceful light over the 
woods which skirt the field of Waterloo. 
We little thought that the scene, which was 
now expressive only of rest and happiness, 
should hereafter be the theatre of mdrtal combat: 
that the same sun which seemed now to set 
amid the blessings of a grateful world, should 
so soon illuminate a field of agony and death ; 
and that the ground which we now trod with 
no other feelings than admiraticm for the beauty 
of nature, was destined to became the field of 
deathless glory to the British name. 

The state of agriculture firom Cambray to 
Brussels, both in French and Austrian Flan- 
ders, is admirable. No fallows are anywhere 
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to be seen, and in their place, green crops, of 
'which beans, peas, carrots, &c. form the prind- 
pal part. These green crops are kept very 
clean, and all worked by the spade or hoe, 
which furnishes employment to the immense 
population which is diffiised over the country. - 
Crops of rye, which, when we passed them in 
the middle of June, were in ftdl ear, are every 
where very common ; indeed, rye bread seems 
to be the staple food of the peasantry. Much 
wheat, barley, and oats, are also cultivated, with 
a great deal of sainfoin and clover, which is 
never pastured, but cut, and carried green into 
the stalls of the cattle. No indosures are to be 
seen, except round the orchards and gardens 
which surround the villages; and, indeed, fences 
would be a useless waste of ground in a country 
where every comer is valuable, and no cattle 
are ever to be seen in the open fields. The soil 
seemed to be excellent throughout the whole 
country; sometimes sandy, and sometimes a 
rich loam ; and the crop, both of com, beans, 
and grass, heavy and luxuriant With the ex- 
ception, however, of the grain crops, which are 
generally drilled, the fields are not nearly so 
dean as in the best parts of England. 

The &rm steadings and implements of hus- 
bandry in all parts of Flanders, are greatly su^ 
y4- 
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pemrtotfaoseiiii^oe. The vaggom »e not 
6Dly more nameraus dn the ron^s, bat greatij 
Hester m their oofistruetiQii than in France; tite 
pkmgfas aw of a better oanstnietion, and the 
fium aflSces both mote extensive^ and in better 
TepBir. Every thing, in shcii, indicated a mmk 
more improvBd and opulent class cf agricultu* 
rists, and a country in wliiiA the fundamental 
eixpenses of cultivation had long been incuited. 

Near Catnfamy, the wages of bbour ate ont 
ftanc a-day. Near Vaiendennes, esA fiom that 
to Mons^ they are fiom 1 ftanc to 85 soui^, that 
isi {ram :|0d. to 12|d. From Mons to Brussels^ 
and round that town, from 1 ftanc lo SO sous, 
that is, from lOd. to 15d. l%e Mnt of land wa6 
stated in Fnenoh Fhn^ers at 20 firancs, and the 
price 1000 francs p^ marcoH ; and from Valen- 
ciennes to Mons, jfrom >35 to fiO francs ; but we 
oould never aocumtcly ascertain what proportion 
a marcoti bore to the English acre. 

The size of the farms is exceedingly various 
in tibe districts of Flanders which we have visit- 
ed. JRrom Cambray to Valehdenhes, they 
were called fro« 800 to SOOinarcotis; but from 
Mons to Bmsiels, an exceedingly well-cultivated 
district, they s0ldom exceed frcmi Sd to 100 
fMarcatia; whidl^ as iar as we could judge, was 
not Osom ^m as to 56 ac!tes. That the size 
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ttf the fyfms id in general exceeding^ amidl^ ftp* 
IHsars Qbylou&ly from the immena^ number of 
fimii-hqused wbifA we every wberfi to be seen. 
Tbe cpuftMs mi mode of cultivation appears 
ip )be pvec^Bely <^^ same on the great and tfa^ 
^allQM™^* 

T)m3 nlfltp of tihe people, both in Fiendi and 
Austrian F)»ndwfi» was most exceedingly com- 
fortahie, Nqt the «mattest traces of dirt are to 
be seen, ^ith^r in the exterior vr the interior of 
the pei^^1;8 dweUmgs* l%eir dvess, as in 
Franee, is in gena»l neat and substantial, eovep- 
ed with a light blue smock^finek, and without 
any appefurance <^ algect want The women in 
general appeared handsome, and very wdl clad. 
Every thing, in short, bespoke a rich, prospe- 
rous, and happy population. 

Brussels is a large, populous, and in many 
respects a handscme town. It stands upon the 
side of a hiU^ ^e lower part behig the okl town, 
and the higher the fadiianabk quarter. Kear 
the centpe of the old town is plaeed a square of 
considemhle size, surrounded by high antiquated 
buildings of a most remarkable construction; 
and the Ifotd de VUk, which occupies nearly 
one of its sides, is omamented4)y a hi^ Gotiuc 
spire of tlie lightest form, and the most exqui- 
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site proportions. The Cathedral is large, and 
has two massy ^wers in front ; but the effect of 
the interior, which would otherwise be very 
grand, from its immense size, is much injured 
by statues affixed to the pillars, and an inter- 
mixture of red and white colours, with which 
the walls are painted. In this Cathedral, as 
well as in the churches throughout Flanders 
which we visited, we were much struck by the 
numbers of people who attended service, and 
the earnestness with which they seemed to par- 
ticipate in religious duty; — a spectacle which 
was the more impressive, from th^ levity or ne- 
gligence with which we had been accustomed to 
see similar services attended in France. 

The Pare, which is an immense square of 
splendid buildings, inclosing a great space, co- 
vered with fine timber, is probably the most 
magnificent square in Europe. The Royal Pa- 
lace, and all the houses of the nobility, are here 
situated. There is nothing of the kind, either 
in Paris or London, which can be compared 
with this square, either in extent, the beauty of 
the private houses, or the richness and variety 
of the woods. 

At Brusselis, we saw 1500 British troops on 
parade in the great square. We were partiai- 
larly. struck with the number and brilliant ap- 
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pearance of the officers. It would be going to# 
far to say, that they understood their duty better 
than those of the allied armies ; but they un- 
questionably have infinitely more of the appear- 
ance and manners of gentlemen. The propor- 
tion of officers to privates appeared much greater 
than in the other European armies; but the 
common soldiers had not nearly so sun-burnt^ 
weather-beaten an appearance. Among the 
British troops, the Highlanders resembled most 
nearly the swarthy aspect of the foreign soldiers. 
The discipline of these troops was admirable ; 
they were much beloved by the inhabitants, 
who recounted with delight numerous instances 
of their humanity and moderation. In this re- 
spect they formed a striking contrast to the 
Prussians, whose abuses and voracity were uni- 
formly spoken of in terms of severe reprobation. 
The ramparts at firussels, especially . in the 
upper parts of the town, are planted with trees, 
and afibrd a delightful walk, commanding an 
extensive view over the adjacent country. The 
favourite promenade at Brussels, however, is 
the AUee Verte, situated two miles from the 
town, on the road to Antwerp, which forms a 
drive of two miles in length, under the shade 
of lofty trees. It was filled, when we saw it, 
with numerous parties of officers of all nations^ 
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[Nincipally Germfoi and British; md we ccndd 
not hejp observing, how much more hrS^ssA 
the appearance (^ our own oountrjrmen was, than 
t^atofthdr brethren in any other service. Indeed 
they are taken from a diffarent dass of sodety : 
in the continental states, men,' from in&rior A* 
tuations, enier the army with a view to ohr 
tam a subsistence; in the British service alone, 
men of rank and fcniwie leave tiie enjoyment 
and opulence of peacefhl life, to share in the 
toils and the hardships of war. 

The Chateau o£ Laiciken, now the royal dwdl- 
ing, stands on an emin^ice in the vicinity of 
Brussels, commanding a delightful view over 
the environs of the city. Therie are few views 
in Flanders so magnifioent as that from the 
summit of this palace. It is surrounded by 
beautiful gardens and shrubberies, laid out in 
the English style, and arranged with much 
taste. 

The vicinity of Brussels is so much clothed 
with wood, as to resemble, when seen fix)m the 
spires of the dty, a continued forest To the 
south-west, indeed, the whole country is cover- 
ed with the vast forest of Soignie^^ clothing a 
^^^g^ of gentle hills, whidh stretdi as far as the 
field of Waterloo. The varieties of wood 
scenery which it exhibits, are exceedingly 
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beautiful; and in mmy. places, the oaks fffifw 
to an immense size^ and present the. most pie- 
turesque appewemce. It was from tJm foi^ 
that Bonaparte obtnlned ike timbcar for his great 
naval ars^al at Antwerp. 

To the south of foussek, in the direction of 
Liege, aind in the environs of lliat tows, the 
eountry is covered with imiumerabk cottages, 
in the neatest order, inhabited by manu&eturersi, 
who cany on, m their own houses, the fabrics 
1^ whidi that dty is so oelel»»ted. f hese 
cottagers have all llieir gardens and houses in 
property ; and the appeaarance of proi^erity, 
which their dwefiings uniformly exhibit, a^ 
iveU' as the neatness of their dress, lind the costly 
nature of their fare, demonstrate the salutary 
iDll^enoe, which thi^ inteimixture of mantis 
Picturing and i^cicciltural occupation is fitted 
to have on the character and baUts of the lower 
orders of sodiety. It resesieibikes^ in this partlcu-^ 
kr, the state of the peo|^^ kx the West Riding 
of Yorkshire^ and m tb^ beautifnl scenes of the 
vale of GloucesOer. 

In tile neighio«i^faood of l^ussels, the condi- 
tion^ of the peasantry app^uted exceeding^ com- 
fortable. The^ neat gasrd^s, their substantial 
dwdOings^ th^ ocmda^tsl^ diress, indicated 
here, a0 ebewhere ia Flanders, the e^te of Ic^g- 
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fontinued and general prosperity. Most of 
these houses and gardens belong in property to 
the peasants ; others are hired fix>m the proprie- 
tors of the ground ; but when this is the case, 
they generally have the advantage of a long 
lease. The peasants c^mplamed, in the bitterest 
terms, of the taxes and contributions of the 
French, stating that the public, burdens had 
been more than quadrupled since they were se- 
parated from the Austrian Government, of 
which they still spoke in terms of affection and 
r^ret. The impot fonciere, or land-tax, under 
the French, amounted to one-fifth of the rent, 
or 20 per cent The wages of labour were fii-om 
15 sous to one franc a-day ; but the labourer 
dined with the farmer, his employe. Most of 
the land was laid out in garden cultivatimi, and 
every where tilled with the utmost care. The 
soil appeared rich and friable ; and the crops, 
both of agricultural and garden produce, were 
extremely heavy. The rent was stated as vary- 
ing fix>m 60 to 150 francs "perjournatieTf which 
appeared to be about three-fourths of an acre. 

One thing struck us extremdy in the con- 
dition of the people, both here and in other parts 
of Flanders— the sumptuous fare on which they 
live. It is a common thing to see artisans and 
mechanics sitting down to a dinner, at a table 
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d'hote, of ten or twelve dishes ; such a dinner 
as would be esteemed excellejit living in En- 
gland. The lower orders of the people, the 
day labourers and peasants, seemed to live, ge- 
nerally speaking, in a very comfortable manner* 
Vegetables form a large portion ctf their food^ 
and they are raised in large quantities, and 
great perfection, in all parts of the country. 

On leaving Brussels, we took the road to Ma- 
lines and Antwerp. The siuface of the ground 
the whole way is perfectly flat^ and much inter- 
sected by can^l^, on whose banks much rich 
pasture is to be seen. For the first six miles, 
the road is varied by chateaus and villas, laid ^ 
out ih the stiff antiquated slyle of Frendi gar- 
dening. . The cultivation between Brussels and 
Malines is all conducted in the garden style, 
and with the most incompaiaUe neatness; but 
the cottages are formed of wood and mud, and ex- 
hibited more symptoms of dilapdation, than in 
any other part of the country which we had 
seen. Whether this was the consequence of the 
tnaterials of which they are built, or was the re- 
sult of some local institutiw, we were unable to 
determine. 

We saw a body of 3000 Prussian landwehr 
enter Brussels, shortly before we left the city. 
The appearance of these naen was very striking. 
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They bad jv^ terminated a match of 14 miks, 
under a btUDUig sun, and were dl coVei^ with 
dust and siteat Notwithstanding the mifitarj 
senHhce in i^McA ^ey had hem engaged, they 
sfitt bore the appemaiOe of their cdofl|ry occu- 
pations ; their iM^ri-hnifnt faces, their nigged fea- 
itites, and tiiasSy limhs, bespoke the life of la- 
borious ittdtistry to whith they had been habi- 
tuated. They wore an Unifiirm Ooat or &dek, a 
mSitary cap, atid thehr arms aiid adeoutretaents 
were iii the nliost admirable o^d^ ; but ill other 
respects, their dress was no othei^ than whai thcfj^ 
had worn at hoine. The sight bt thefse bi#te 
men fold, in sfroaget litMguage than Woids 
coidd (ionrefy, the g^ietdtis (Oppression to which 
I'russia had been sut)jecfed, and the unexam- 
pled valour with which her people had risen 
against the iron yoke of iVench dominion. 
They were not regular Soldiers, raised for the 
ordinary service <rf the state, mid arrayed in 
the costume of mifitaty life ; they were not 
meti of a separate profession, maintaihed by go- 
vernment for the purposes of defence; they 
w«e the people of the country, rottsed froth 
their peaceful employments by the sense of 
public danger, aAd animated by the heroic de- 
temdnation to aveftge the sufferings of their 
native land. The young were there, whose 
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limbs yf&ce yet uHeqtiaL to the vmght of tite 
anns which they had to bear ; the aged were 
there» whose strragth had been weak^ed by a 
fife of hbcmc and care; all, of whateTer rank at 
station, mardied alike in the ranks wluch their 
▼alour and their patriotism had formed. . Their 
appearance suited the sacred cot^e in which 
they had been engaged, and marked the magni* 
tnde of the efforts which their, cc^mtry had 
made. They were still, in some measure, in 
the garb of rural life, but the det^mination of 
their step, the soldier-like regularity of their 
motion^ and the enthusiastic expression of their 
totintenances^ indicated the unconquei^ible spirit 
by which they had been animated, and told the 
greatness of the sufferings whidi had at last 
awakened 

" The it9ghl tlial slumbers in ft peasant^s arm.^ 

There is no spectacle in the moral history of 
Baankitkd more interesting or more suUhne, 
Uma that whidi was exhibited by the people of 
tlie nofth of Geitaany in the last war. During 
the progress of the disastrous wars which suc« 
deeded the French revc^ution, the states of 
Q^namy expelienced all. the miseries oi pn> 
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tracted war&re, and all the degradation of 
conquered power; but amidst the sufferings 
and humiliation to which they were sul^ect- 
ed, the might of Germany was concentrating 
its power; the enthudbsm of her people was 
animating the soldier's courage, and the virtue 
of her inhabitants was sanctifying the soldier^s 
cause : and when at last the hour of retribution 
arrived, when the sufferings of twenty years 
were to be revenged, and the disgrace of twen^ 
years was to be effaced ; it was by the energy 
of her people that these sufferings were revenged, 
and by the sacrifices of her people, that these 
victories were obtained. Crushed as they had 
been beneath the yoke of foreign dominion; 
shackled as they were by the fetters of fordgn 
power, and unprotected as they long con- 
tinued to be from the ravages of hostile re- 
venge ; the people of Prussia bbldly threw off 
the yoke, and hesitated not to encounter all the 
fury of imperial ambition, that they might re- 
deem the glory which their ancestors had ac^- 
quired, and defend the land whidi thar fore- 
fathers had preserved. While Austria yet hung 
in doubt between the contending Powers; 
while the fate of the dvilked world was yefc 
pending on the shores o£ the ViistuK the whoit 
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body of the Rrussian people flew to arms ; they 
left their homes, their families, and aU that was 
dear to them, without provision, and without 
defence : they trusted in God alone, and in the 
justice of their cause. This holy enthusiasm sup- 
ported them in many an hour of difficulty and 
of danger, whoa they were left to its support 
alone ; it animated tliem in the bloody field of 
Jtiterbock, and tjverthrew their enemies on the 
banks of the Katzback ; it burned in the sol- 
dier's breast under the walls of Leipsic, and 
sustained the soldier's fortitude in the plains of 
Vauchamp : it terminated not till it had planted 
the Prussiaji eagle victorious on the ruins of that 
power, which, had affected to despise the efforts 
of the Prussian people. . 

The town of Malines is exceedingly neat, and 
ornamented by a great tower, of heavy architec- 
ture, producing a striking effect from every part 
of the adjoining country. The interior of the 
chureb,Uke that of all the other Catholic churches, 
is impressive to axi English spectator, from the 
effect of its vast dimensions. The town was 
entirely filled by Prussian soldiers, and landwehr 
of , the Prussian corps d'armee of Bulow, who 
went tiurough their evolutions in the exactest 
dtsdpline. 
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From Malines to Antwerp tilie country is un- 
der a higher system of management, than in 
any other district of Flanders which we had 
seen. It 1$ thickly planted with trees, inso- 
much as, from an eminence, to have the ap- 
pearance of a continued forest The landscape 
scenery, seen throu^ the openings of the wood, 
and generally' terminating in a village spipe, is 
exceedingly beautiful, and reminded us of the 
scenes in Waterloo's engravings. Great quan* 
tities of potatoes and beans are to be seen in the 
fields, which are kept in the highest state of oil- 
tivaticni. The number of villages is extrem^y 
great ; but the people, though so numerous, had 
all the appearance of being in a prosperous and 
happy condition. 

On approaching Antwerp, the trees and 
houses are all cut doWn, to give room for the 
fire of the cannon-shot from the ramparts of the 
fortress. We passed over this desolated space 
in the evening, soon after sunset, when the 
spires of the dty had a beautiful ^ect on the 
fading colours of the western sky. High ov«r 
all rose the spire of the cathedral, a most beauti- 
ful piece of the lightest Gothic, of immense 
height, and the most exquii^te proportions. 
Though this building has stood for seven oen- 
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tones, the carving of the pinnaqle3» 9M tiie 
finishing of the omamenta, are at this moment 
as pecfeet as the day they were formed ; and 
when seen in shadow on an evening sky, preset 
a spectacle whieh oomhines^iifill that is majestic 
and gracseful in Gothic architecture. 

After passing tiirough the numerous gates^ 
and over the multij^ed bridges which surround 
this fortress, we found ourselves in the interior 
of Antwerp ; a dty of great interest, in oonse* 
quenee of the warlike preparations of which it 
had been the theatre, and the importance whidi 
had h^en attached to it by both parties in the 
reeent coiitest. It is an extensive old dty^ 
evid€»tiy formed for a much more extensive 
commerce than it has now ibr a long period en« 
joyed« The form of tlie houses i^ idngular, groK 
tesque and irregular, jo^ring at ev^ turn 
the most picturesque &Hrms to a painter's eye. 
We wese soon conducted to the &mous dock^ 
yard, constructed by Bonaparte, whidi had been 
the source of so much uneasiness to this coun- 
I37 ; and t;ould not help being: surprised at the 
smaUness of the means whidi he had been able 
to obtain for the overthrow of pur naval powar. 
The. docks did not appear to us at 'all large; 
t^ut they are very deep, and during the siege 
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foy the English and Prussian troops, contained 
SQ ships of the line» besides 14 frigates. When, 
we saw them they were lying in the Sdieldt, 
and being all within two miles of each other, 
presented a very magnificent spectacle* 

In the arsenal were 14 ships of the hne on the 
stocks^ of which seven were of. 120 guns ; but 
these vessels were all demolished except one, 
shortly after we left them, in virtue of an ard- 
de in the treaty of Pimis. Bonaparte had for 
long been exerting himself to the utmost to 
form a great naval depot at Antwerp ; he had 
not only fortified the town in the strongest 
possible manner, but collected immense qumiti- 
ties of timber and other naval stores for the 
equipment of a powerful fleet. The ships first 
built, however, had been fertned of wood, which 
was so ill seasoned, that, ever, since their con- 
struction, above 200 carp^iters had been em- 
ployed annually to repair the beams which were 
going to decay. 

In the citadel, which is abeautifiil fortification 
in the finest order, we conversed with various 
English soldiers who had been in the attack on 
Bergen-op-Zoom, of which they all spoke in 
terms of the utmost honor. Its failure they 
ascribed not to any error in the plan pf attack, 
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which they all agreed was most skilfully com- 
bined/ but to a variety of drcumstances which 
thwarted the attack, after its success appeared 
to have hem certain. Our l^roops, they said^ 
went round the ramparts, and carried every 
battery ; but neglediing to spike the guns, the 
French came behind th^m, and turned the guns 
they had recently captured against themselves. 
Much also wais attributed to the hesitation 
occasioned by the death of the principal officers, 
iuid the unfprtunate effect of the discovery of 
acme spirit cellars, from which the soldiers 
could not be restrained. We Were much gra- 
tified, by hearing the warm attd enthusiastic 
manner in which even the private soldiers spoke 
of their gallant commander. Sir Thomas Graham. 
While we admired the frank, open and indepen- 
dent spirit which these English soldiers in gam- 
son at Antwerp evinced, we could not help ob- 
serving, that they did not converse on military 
matters with nearly the same intelligence, or 
evince the saiine reflection on the manoeuvres of 
war, as those o£ the French imperial guard, with 
whom we had spoken in a former part of oiu' 
journey. 

Though sudi extensive naval preparations 
had been g(Hng forward for years at Antwerp, 

z 4 
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thoe wu not th» slightei^t tak'ppestmce ofbusde <ft 
activity in the stsreets, or on the quayaof the dljr. 
These were as deserted, as if Antwerp had been 
lednoed to a Ashing tdlkge, indicating^ in the 
atroi^est manner, that nothing hut the habits 
nf commeroe, and the command of the seas, 
can nurse that body of active seamen, who fiftm 
the only foundation of naval powet. 

There is a fine picture, by Oels, in the ^b\m^ 
of St Paul's at Antwerp; but the chureh itsdf 
is built in the most barbarous tast6. The ea^he- 
dral is a most magnificent building, both in 
tiie outdde and inside ; and its ^ire. Which is 
460 feet in height, is probably the finest i^yed^ 
men of light Gothic in the world. Its imiMns6 
aisles were filled at every hour of the day^ by 
numbers of people, who seemed to join in the 
aervice with nncere devotion, and exhibited the 
example of a country, in Which Migioui^ feeltog 
was generally diffiised among th^ pec^l^-*- 
which formed a striking contrast to the utter 
Indifference to these subjects which universaflly 
^prevails in France. 

It was not a mere vdn threat on the part df 
Napoleon, that he would bum the English 
manufactures. We were informed at Antwerp 
by eye«witnesses, that they had seen L. 90,000 
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Worth of English goods burnt at once in the^ 
great square of that city ; all of which had been 
b&ught and paid for by the Flemish merchantsw 
The people then spoke in terms of great sorrow^ 
of the ruin which this barbarous policy had 
brought upon the people of the countries in 
which it was carried into effect 

In the vicinity of Antwerp, we walked ovei* 
the Counter Dyke of Couvestein^ which was the 
scene of such desperate conflicts between the 
army of the Prince of Parma, and the troops of 
the United Pro\dnces» who were advancing to 
the relief of Antwerp^ The interest arising from 
the remembrance of this memorable struggle, wais 
increased by the narrowness of the ground on 
which the action was maintained, being a long 
dyke running across the low dountry which bor** 
ders the banks of the Scheldt near Fort Lillo^ 
and which alone, 6f all the surrounding country^ 
at the time of the action, was not immersed in 
water. Every foot* therefore, of the ground 
of this dyke which we trod, must have been 
the spot on which a desperate struggle had 
been maintained. In casting our eyes back 
to the distant spires of the city of Antwerp^ 
we could not help entering, for an instant, inta 
the feelings of the people who were then be« 
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sieged; and temmbmng H^ Ibieat 9pbM, 
which now rase so beautifully on the <di«iai9t 
borisont were then orowded witii pei^^ wjba 
•waited with dneadfiil ansiSetjr, in the issue of 
the action which W0s then pen4ing# the fiituie 
&te <tf themselves and theur chil^itii. 

To those who take an intemst in tb« de^ 
lightAil study of politifal eoiHiomy, and who 
have examined the epnditi<Hi of the peo]^ 
in different countries, with a view to dis- 
opver the causes c^ their welfare or their suf- 
fering, there is no spectacle so interestiiig m 
that whidi the situaticm of the people in Flan* 
ders affords. The oountrjr ia uiufoimly po« 
pulous in the extreme ; go whi^:^ you wil]« 
you ^very wh^re meet with the marks of a 
dpnse p(^lati<»i ; yet no where are the symp* 
toms of general mificfy to \)e fbxmd ; no where 
does the pnndple of population seem to pt^s 
beyoud the limits assigned £»: the oomfi3rtidi^ 
maintenance of the human spedes. Fland^np 
ha3 exhibited, £br centuries, the instance qf a 
f^umerqus, demp, and h^ppy population. It 
would perhaps not be unreasonaUe to cpndud^ 
from this drcnunstance, that the dq^rines now 
gmerally admitted in regard to thekicrease of 
the human spedes, have been lecdved with U)q 
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litde examination. Man possesses in himself the 
principles requisite for the regulation of Ihe in- 
crease of the numbers of mankind ; and where 
the influence of government does not interfere 
with theur operation, they are sufficient to re- 
gulate the progress of population aoo(»ding 
to the interest and wel&re of all dasaes of the 
people. 
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